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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PRESS—VISIT TO THE LATIN SCHOOL——LIBRARMES AND COT 
LECTIONS—GUNNLAUGSSON'S MAP—NOTE (NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY). 


HE first newspaper printed in Iceland began in 1775: in the - 
atalogue of writers prefixed to the work of Uno Von Troi, it | 
§ called the Jsldndische Zeitung. This Islendingur, not long de- 
funct, gained considerable reputation; the back numbers are to 

e found at the College Library. At present the island pub- 
lishes three periodicals, of which two are printed at the capital. 
The first, which appears regularly twice a month, is called the 

Tiyésdlfr,) an old Icelandic Christian name; and in 1872 num- 
- bered its twenty-fourth year. The sheets vary from one to two, 
according to the amount of news; the columns are double, the 
page is-about 10 inches by 84; the subscribers’ list shows some 
1100, and the yearly subscription is $1, 2m. Osk,. The editor, 
Hr Procurator Jén GudSmundsson, a barrister, conducts it worthily, 
and with great intelligence; he is outspoken, but not factiously 
so. The 7tminn (Times) appears once a month; its politics are 
of the “ Hlut-lausir,” lot-less, or neutral tint, which would have 
caused it to be ostracised at Athens; and there is some mystery 

* From Thjdv, old High Germ. Diot, a people, a nation; often found in oo NG 
tion, as Thjod-fundr = constituent assembly, Thjéd-rekr — Germ, Diet-rich, .\yd : 


Thj68-marr = Germ, Dit-mar (Cleasby), ; 
“VOL. I ; 
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distinction in the post-Christian as it..was common during the. 
pagan times of Iceland. I inquired 3 in vain abdut the savant’s | 
bust, which was broken on the voyage to this island ; my in- 
_ formants had only a hazy idea thdt the head had been. returned 
to Copenhagen. A medallion of the great Scandinavian literato, 
now in the hands of Hr Sigursur GuSmundsson, shows him in 
profile, with protruding’ ehin and brow, a nose worthy of Fielding, 
a long-tailed wig with ailes de pigeon, and a frilled shirt. 

The fourth Royal Society of General Instruction in Iceland 

(Hid Konunglega islenzska Landsuppfreedingar Félag) was estab- 
lished by Magnts Stephensen. ‘The fifth, Visinda og Upply- 
singar-Stiftan (Institute for Knowledge and Instruction), was 
conducted by Bjorn Gottskdélkson, when the press was removed 
from Hrappsey to Leirdgartar. The sixth, which actually ex- 
_- tats (is fslenzka Békmenta Feélag), was founded by the cele- 
brated Professor Rask in 1816, on March 30, which is kept 
ay its birthday. The hye-laws were printed in Icelandic and 
Boni at Copenhagen in 1818: the Skyvrslur, or annual report, 
irst appeared in 1825, 
_ The object of the Society is to publish and circulate, at the 
cheapest price, useful, standard, and also original books, together 
with newspapers and periodicals. Such literature is still a prime | 
ant in the country, and an enterprising publisher like Mr N. 
Triibner might do a “ good stroke of business.” The two branches, 
Danish afd Icelandic, choose their own executive every year, 
and keep separate accounts, which are blended in the general 
annual statement: the latter is published by Hr Bianeo Luno 
of Copenhagen, in French and English, as well as in Scandi- 
_naviar’ The books are also printed at the metropolis, and sent 
out to the island. The magnum opus is the annual review, 
historical report, and magazine of general literature, classically 
called Skirnir, the Narrator, or Eddaic messenger of Freyr. 

The Society numbers some 720 Félagar (members), besides 
a few corresponding and honorary, French and English, German 
and “American,” The subscription is $3 per annum. The 
Icelandio branch meets, besides extraordinary occasions, twice 
a year, in March and July; the latter is the Synod time, core- 
sponding with our May meetings; and the venue 2s at the Pries.¥’ 
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Seminary for want of other room. The first president was Hr 
Arni Helgason ; Bishop P&tursson has held it for twenty years, 
and it is actually tenanted by Hr Jon Thorkelsson, head-master 
of the Latin School. The rector, Hr Jens Sigurdsson, is the trea- 
surer; Hr Pall Melsted is secretary ; and Hr Halldor Gudmunds- 
son acts librarian. 

Formerly there was a high school at each bishopric, and 
a prime grievance of the island is that the two having been re- 
duced to one, the northern and eastern provinces are put to un- 
called for expense and inconvenience. Children learn the “four 
R's” at home from their parents: hence the unalphabetic are 
rare, and some priests even refuse to marry them. At the 
capital both sexes may attend a preparatory school in Harbour 
Street (Hafnarstreeti), till the age of confirmation, or fourteen. 
The cost. is small, $8 per annum, but all the pupils, even those 
who come from afar, must live in the town. Besides the ele- 
ments of knowledge, they learn history and geography, Danish 
and Icelandic, but neither French and English. Music is little 
cultivated, the piano is not unknown, but the singing ts chiefly 
confined to hymns, and of these few are original. Dancing ant: 
gymnastics are equally neglected. 

I visited the Supreme Court, a low building in the row north- 
of the Landfdégeti or treasurer’s office, under charge of the stuf} 
old usher. The left room ts for the town councils; the right for 
the administration of justice, as shown by the oval: table, by 
four chairs within, and by two small tables and bench without 
the cross-rail. It would be hard to swing a eat, with anything 
like safety to the animal, inside this temple of Themis, and its 
mean proportions gave me satisfaction. The next moveawas to 
the Latin School, which has now taken the place of the Schola 
Bessastadensis. The highly uninteresting building, already 
collapsing in its twenty-ninth year, is approached by a bridge 
spanning the foul drain, and is fronted by a sloping, grassy 
lawn kept in decent order. The ctvil hall-porter acts cicerone. 
Turning to the left of the hall, where a big clock stands, we find 
the younger classes preparing for examination, a professor walk- 
ing ‘about to prevent “cribbing:” this is the written portion ; 
t!.o vird voce prscess will be conducted in the front hall of the 
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first floor, where the Althing meets. It is a@ fair-sized room, 
with the royal portrait ‘at the bottom opposite the entrance, 
fronted by a long desk of green cloth: the rest of the furniture 
consists of benches covered with green baize. .The governor sits 
on the proper right of royalty, and the president of the Diet on 
the left, The last session (1871) was described to me as some- 
what stormy, and the nays (neis) far outnumbered the yeas: the 
latter (ja), when reiterated in excitement and pronounced ydu, 
sound somewhat comically, a manner of bark, yow, yow, yow. 
There are two dormitories in which the httle beds stand side 
by side. Everything is of the humblest description; even the 
ceiling of the professors’ sitting-room wants repair. A change 
to the capital has somewhat modified the excessive uncleanness 
which foreign. visitors remarked at Bessastadir, but there is still . 
much to be desired. 
In the Introduction I have given the details of the High 
School. The programme leaves little to be desired, but sensible 
Icelanders agree with strangers that the education is sterile and 
not “serious,” in the French sense of the word invented about 
1350. The pupils learn a smattering of many things, but 
» othing thoroughly. This is doubtless the result of a social con- 
dition in which only superficial knowledge is at a premium: 
the same may be remarked in the United States and in the 
Brazil, compared, for instance, with Oxford and Coimbra, where 
students find specialties necessary.!. The consequences of study- 
ing Icelandic and Danish, Latin and Greek, English, French, and 
German, are that very little can be learned. At the beginning 
of the century every priest could converse in Latin—-I have 
now met many who cannot speak a word of it, and I have not 
met one who spoke it even tolerably. The useful cosmo- 
politan dialect has been exchanged for “modern languages -” 
similarly the Magyar now cultivates his own dialect, and has 





* And even England lacks the foundations which encourage specialties in 
Germany. What we want is a nunber of students who are able to devote their 
time to pursuits never likely to pay in a publishing sense. Some day, perhaps, 
one of thosg plilanthropists who give half-a-miilion sterling to an hospits] or to 
a church, will provide the neccessary accommodation in the ‘Temple of Seieace ” 
£15,000 per annum, divided into incomes ranging from £200 to £300, weld 
supply a great desideratum, ~ . 


~*~ 
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abandoned the Latin which, to him almost a mother-tongue, 
kept Hungary in contact with the culture of the West. 

The pupils are hard workers and have excellent memories; 
they must chiefly, however, depend upon books, and the result is 
that whilst many of them collect a fair stock of phrases, and pro- 
-nounce them remarkably well, they can hardly understand a 
word of the reply. Another and a seyerer charge is brought 
jgainst the establishment. The dissipations of Reykjavik 
appear very mild to a dweller in European cities, but they are, 
comparatively speaking, considerable. Youngsters between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-three easily learn to become boon 
companions, and to lay the foundation of habits which affect 
their after-lives. The professorial Hetera being unknown, the 
students are apt to make any connections which present them- 
selves, and intrigues with the “ancilla” sometimes end in marriage 
perforce. Thus the country clergyman or the franklin begins lite 
burdened with a helpmate utterly unmect for him ; who neglects 
his house and children, who thinks of nothing but dress and 
«pleasuring,” and who leads him rapidly on the road to ruin, in 
a country where all domestic comfort and worldly prosperity de- 
pend upon the “gudewife.” Hence the old system of schoois « | 
Skdlholt and Holar, and even at Bessastatdir, is greatly preferred, 
and, perhaps, even now the seminary might with profit be re- 
moved to Thinevellir. Here it has been, proposed to lay out 
a model farm, where the altimni could add agriculture to their 
pastoral acquirements. 

About the age of twenty-three the Skola-piltar, or pupils, be- 
come “ students,” that is to say, B.A.’s. In order to enter the 
learned professions, especially the law, they matriculate at the 
University of Copenhagen, where they are housed and reveive 
annual stipendiums of £15 to £20, They distinguish themselves 
by thrift and canniness, emulation, énergy, and abundant appli- 
cation, when the place agrees with them. But often they suffer 
from the insidious attacks of a climate which even Englishmen 
would call rigorous; the comparative mildness acts upon them 
as tropical heat upon us, and in not a few cases they dic of 
pulmonary disease. 

Medicine may be studied at Reykjavik. The school 1s simply 
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¢ room in the Hospital, and subjects for dissection cannot be had 
without a permission, which is generally refused. On the other 
hand, students have the benefit of lectures from thoroughly. able 
men, Drs Hjaltalin and Jonassen., The course lasts from three 
to five years, and after an examination the Leknir (M.D.) may 
either practise in private, or aspire to become “ physicus,” at 
some out-station. | oo, : 

Theological students attend the Priests’ Seminary at Reykjg- 
vik. It consists of two lecture rooms, fronting the sea, in Hafnar- 
streeti, and furnished with chairs and black desks, a stove, and 
a list of lectures. The candidates who reside in the town are 
taught by the Lector Sigurdr Melsted and two “Docents,” Hannes 
Arnason and Helgi H4lfdanarson. The examinations take place 
in June and August; the former tests their progress in logic and 
psychology, the latter in theology, ecclesiastical history, exegesis, 
and canon law. The course lasts at least two years, and at 
the age of twenty-five, after the final examination, students 
tain the degree of “ candidat.” Some do not choose to be at 
(nce ordained, reserving the final step for later in life, but the 
material advantages of the profession in Iceland never allow it 
4o lack recruits. The result of such a course is to saturate the 
mind with the Bible, learnt from translations and explained by 
the individual opinions of swarming commentators, It makes 
men “fail down and worship ” (as the great Spinoza has it) “an 
idol composed of ink and paper, instead of the true word of 
God.” And when the superficial and il-taught “divine” has te 
do battle with a polemical Catholic or a pugnacious Rationalist, 
the action generally ends in a ludicrous defeat. I especially 
allude to the late controversies with M. Baudouin, and the dis- 
putes with “ Free-thinkers,” recorded by Professor Paijkull: 
the Great Book, or Commentary on St John, written by Candi- 
dat (Theologie) Magnis “Eriksson, is attacked by an “Old 
Pastor,” with an obsolete virulence worthy of the Inquisition. 

I was introduced to Professor Hannes Arnason, the geologist 
of the Government College, who kindly showed me the collec- 
tions of natural history. Of botany there is none, the hortus 


: al . * 
giepene epamea to hae conarally naclartad in the amalleanr mrcenume 
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lfn’s work, and the “Flora Danica,” of which a good, but un- 


- tinted, copy is found in the College Library. Zoology is confined 


toa few stuffed’ birds.! The mineralogical collection 1s richer ; 
_ mostly, however, it is a rudis wndigestague moles; the upper 


to 


part of a chest will be labelled, and the lower drawers im most 


unadmirable disorder. Moreover, where the traveler wants only - 


local specimens, they are mostly general; for instance, a small 


_ cabinet of fourteen drawers contains Germany.? 


yf 


We then proceeded to the College Library, a detached building of 
solid construction, but suffering sadly from damp accumulating in 
the porous stone.:-In the big bluewashed room fires are neglected, 


consequently the books are damp and mildewed.* At the bottom, — 





1 The principal are the red-breasted merganser (Mergus merganser) ; the rare lap- 
wing (Vanellus cristatus); the water-rail (Rellus aguaticus), also uncommon, the 


thrush (Turdus eleacus); the willow wren (Motaeilla trochilus); and the little” 


regulus with big feet and bill (7roglodytes borealis}, the Pjetur Nonsmad, or Peter 
Dinner of Norway, because he is not seen after noon, and the Fugle Kongr, be- 
cause he rides the eagle. Curious stories are also told about the wren at Trieste; 
he appears and disappears with the thrushes, avoiding the heats of summer; t *e 
same is said about the AbG Hin (the father of Henna) at Damascus. The blac - 
bird (Turdus merula) is sometimes driven to Iceland by southern gales. 

2 Of local specimens we were shown varieties of the Mo-berg (Palagonite tuff), 
eepecially from the Seljadalr, which feels soft, between chalk and steatite, some 


white or dull yellow, acted upon by acids; others brown and black. Palagonite . 


conglomerate with large pieces of felspar. Blue compact basalt from Kjallarnes, 
with and withont drusie cavities; hexagonal basalt; reniform pebbles of the same 


material, Jaspers, red, yellow, and green, from the north, the latter containing ‘. 


copper. Dolerite or greenstone. A collection of Hekla lavas, passing from the 
porous to the highly compact. Micaeeons ‘‘ glimmer schiefer” studded with 
garnets. Zeolite and Eceland spar; silicates of lime. Quartz needles from the 


_ Geysir, and other quartzes, uncrystallised and crystallised into fine hexagons, 


large and small, often contained in belides. Aluminous clays and oxide of iron, 


' gome with regular angles and metallic revetments. Concretions from Laugarnes 


and the Geysir, the stalks of planta resembling petrified bones. The Cyprina 
Gaimardi and Byssomea arctiea from the north. Other shells: Balanus, Mya trun- 
cata, Venus Islanica, Lepas, Bulla, and Turbinus. True cannel coal from 
Suderoe, to the west; lignites, old and new; pieces of Surtar-brand, flat, and 
showing impressions of leaves; large fragments of true pitch-stone rese abling, 
and others in transition to, obsidian. Hrafntinna{Raven-flint, Gagates Islundicus), 
obsidian or Iceland agate, black and liver-brown, like Jews’ pitch or asphalt, from 
M¥-vatn and the Hrafnatinnuhraun of Hekla.. Henderson (i. 178) mistranslates 
Hrafnutinna, ‘‘ Piedra de Galinazzo, or raven-stone” (for buzzard-stone). Agates, 
chaleedonies, and transitional opals, from Mila S¥sla, Tindastoll, and Heima- 
klettur, in the Vestmannaeyjar: according to lrofessor Abel, the south-eastern 
coast affords the noble stone, and the islanders believe that about 1821 a Mr 
Methley (2) carried home a valuable collection, Professor Arnason kindly gave 


-me a little box of chalcedonies which looked like onyxes. 


2The Skfrsla (Report) of the Library gives a total of 387 works, distributed 
amongst eight stands of sixteen shelves—they are by no means well filled> Classical 
authors occupy two cases on the left of the entrance; on the right are transiations of 
the Testament, and some elementary works in Arabic and Armenian, Hindostani, 
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abbdve a broken globe, is a votive tablet erected to-an English bene- 
factor, Charles Kellsall of London, who supplied funds for the build- 
ing, and who left it a library, which, they say, has not yet begun 
its journey Icelandwards: there is none to Mr John-Heath, who 
printed the Rev. Jén Thorlaksson’s well-known Eddaic para- 
phrase of “ Paradise Lost,” and to whom the Icelandic Literary 
Society owes a heavy debt of gratitude, 

The principal library is in the Domkirkja, under the charge of Hr 
Jén Arnason, inspector of the Latin School—in Iceland, as amongst 
Moslems, the church is considered the natural place for the library. 
You open the Lich-gate, ascend the right-hand’ staircase, and a 
second dwarf flight leads to the greniers under the roof. When 
the sun shines, the slates are too hot for the hand: this keeps 
the collection dry; and the reader is disposed to enjoy it. 

— The library opens on Wednesdays and Saturdays between 
twelve and one P.M., when you are allowed freely to borrow after 
signing your name. The interior is not prepossessing, The 
tot’ | of the volumes may be 14,000; but the catalogue is still 
to oe made. Printed papers he about in extreme confusion, and 
“vieux bouquins” are so strewed and piled that you can hardly 
find what you want. Many of the sets also are imperfect, having 
Y2en lost or stolen, The three large deal stands, and the shelves 
renged against the higher wall, do not supply accommodation 
enough, and the single writing-table 1s always desert. The 
curlously-carved black press from the west, and the pulpit with 
the four evangelists rudely cut upon it, are interesting, but should | 
be transferred to the Antiquarian Museum.! 


Maharati, and Bengali, all ‘‘ dead letters” here. At the further end are modern 
books pru.ted in Reykjavik, The small collection of Icelandic manuscripts ta all 
on paper, the more valuable vellum has left the island for ‘‘ foreign parts.” There 
are bundles of ecclesiastical archives, tattered and unbound copies of the defanet 
** Islendingur,” which is more quoted in England than in Iceland ; and finally, 

. there is a small sect of novelists, Walter Scott (in German), Dickens, and Bulwer, 
jent to the reading public, 

1 The only remarkabilities are the Bibles and the manuscripts. Among the first. 
we find the large folio Biblia of 1584—the first entire work—translated from the 
German version of Martin Luther by Guébrand Thorlaksson, Bishop of Hélar, and 
there printed. This admirable work, which rivals our ‘‘ established version,” is 
not divided into verses, and is chiefly curtous because the mechanical dignitary, 
who in L57f imported new types, nade his own capitals, plates, and woodcuts, 
He was assisted by the Icelander Jén Jénsson, and preceded by John Mathieson, 
a Swede, who brought the first printing press about 1520, and who published the 
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The manuscripts are a private collection belonging to the 
librarian, Hr Jén Arnason. They number 226, but not a few of 
them are copied from Sagas, and other works already printed ; 
this is often done in Iceland, where time is cheap and books are 
dear. A comparison of the state of Icelandic with that of Per- 
sian literature would bring out a curious similarity, resulting 
from similar conditions, mental as well as physical; and it is the 
more interesting when we consider the intimate blood connection 
of the two families. Hr Jén Arnason wanted £200 for his neatly 
- bound collection, and it has, I believe, been sold in London." 

The Antiquarian Museum, two rooms fronting north, is upon 
the same floor as the Library, under the charge of Hr Sigurér 





‘* Breviarium Nidarosiense” in 1521; an ecclesiastical handbook, Luther's Cate- 
chism, and others of the same kind. These works, especially the Breviarjum, 
are so rare as to be practically unprecureble. According to my informants, nu 
‘* Elucidarius” has ever been published in Iceland. The Rev. Thorwaldr Bjarnason 
assured me that the oldest Icelandic manuscript is one of these catechisms, trans- 
lated, ag they all were, from Latin, and dating from the thirteenth century. . The 
second Biblia (1644), after the Danish version of Bishop Resinius, is the wo * of 
Bishop Thorlak Skurlason of Holar, who divided it into verses. The type is L ick 
letter, ultra-Gothic Gothic, and the two folios are in the best condition. ‘T! ere 
is a copy of the New Testament (1540, Henderson, ii. 265) translated by O idr 


Gottakalksson, with the distinguishing mark ¥ (G. T. and cross), a large vad 


thick duodecimo, with the beginning and the end restored by manuscript-- 
Icelanders, as a rule, are very skilful in supplying lost pages. Of this book onl . 
three copies are known, the two others are at the deanery of Hruni and in Glasgow, - 
Another New Testament (1609), reprinted at Hélar by Bishop Gudbrand, whose 
high-nosed and fork-bearded face remind us of his kinsman Rustam in far Iran, 
ia a small stout octavo, with an old binding and metal clasps, 

t The valuable printed books are the fourth volume of Finn Jéhsson’s *' His- — 
toria Monastica,” of which only three copies exist in the island; the ‘‘ Sertptores 
Rerum Danicarum” (Jacobus Longebek, 8 vols. folio, Hafniw, 1772); and the 
‘*Orymogea” of Arnerimr Jonsson, 4 vols. octavo: the latter isso unhappily divided 
that it is most difficult to find a passage required. Some of the shelves are filled 
with presents made by patrictic Icelanders and liberal publishers, such as The 
Genileman's Magazine till 1771; a few Smithsonian and Patent Office Reports ; 
‘¢Le Pluterch Franeais;”’ *‘ Conversations Lexicons ;” the ‘‘ Allgemeine Deutsch 
Bibliotek’;” the ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Romans ;” ‘Chambers’s Inforrfation for the 
People ;” ** Dictionnaire de Bayle,” and the *‘ Chronique des Religienx de Saint 
Denis,” by L. Bellaguet—a curious mixture ‘by the side of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Marryat. The list of local works, so much wanted by travellers and so rarely 
.. found, is eminently defective, Neither the first nor the second volume of Cleasby 
was among the number, and although the Latin translation of the Njala exists, 
Mr Dasent’s ‘‘ Burnt Njal” did not appear. Of Englishmen in Iceland, I found 
Hooker and Mackenzie, Lerd Dufferin, and Symington. Garmard’s sumptuous 
and expensive work, including the folio illustrations, is there: its fate has been 
general abuse ani unlimited ‘“eribhing,”” I was shown in London some photo- 
graphs of exploration in the Vatnajékull, which were mere reproductions of the 
“s Sommet du Snefells Jékull ;” and many a book of travels has similarly enriched 
itself, 
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GasSmundsson, who, like Hr Jén Arnason, is unsalaried. The 
former, smitten in. youth.by love of art, has given his. life to 
painting, and to the study of Icelandic antiquities. The sketch 
and plans of the “Skali,” or ancient hall, and the plan of Thing- 
vollur in “ Burnt Njal,” are productions of which he need not be. 
ashamed. He usually makes thé Hospital his studio; and he 
showed me some portraits which have the rare merit of repre- 
senting the person, and not another person. Unhappily, it was 
his fate to lack thé patron; a few years of youth spent like 
Thorwaldsen at Rome, where models are found, and where 
Nature inspires the brain, would have given warmth and life - 
to a fancy frozen by the unartistic atmosphere of the far north. 

_ The Collection, open at the same time as the Library, is in 
“apple-pie order,” and, though young and small, it promises a 
‘ goodly growth, There isa catalogue (Skyrsla um forngripasafn 
{slands Reykjavik, i, 1863-1866, published by the Icelandie 
Literary Society, and printed at Copenhagen, 157 pages, oetavo), 
to which addenda should be appended; the specimens, as well 
asthe cases, also require numbering, for easier reference. It is 
to be hoped that my excellent correspondents, the late Dr Cowie: 
ar‘d:Mr Petrie, have so arranged the collections at Lerwick and 
irkwall that the Shetlands and Orkneys may not blush in the 
yptesence of Iceland. I shall describe this museum at some 
length in a note at the end of this chapter: here we are amongst 
. the past centuries, and older life in Iceland is prominently 
brought before our modern eyes. 

Through the kindness of Hr Jén Arnason, I managed to 
“interview” the venerable Professor Bjorn Gunnlaugsson, who, | 
being now eighty-four years old (born 1788), partly blind, and 
very deat—his wife also an invalid—rarely opens to strangers. 
He is a fine old man, with large prominent features, shaven face, 
long hair, with small hands; here very unusual, and thin knees, — 
rarer still. His portrait, taken in middle age, with two well-: 
earned decorations upon the black dress-coat, shows an unusually 
sympathetic figure. 

Welcoming us kindly, the Professor sat in his stuffed ghair 
before a fittle table, and I noticed that he swayed his body to 
and fro like a Moslem boy reading the Koran. We talked of 
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his past life: he had forgotten the details, but he remembered 
the main points. After spending his -youth in teaching mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy at the College, he resolved to 
map out his native island with theodolite, compass, and reflecting 
circle, and to this labour of love he conscientiously devoted 
twenty years, not twelve nor eighteen, as has been generally 
said. He was not very sure about his proceedings upon the 
Vatnajokullsveer, the path north of the’ great south-eastern 
glacier, before his time considered utterly impracticable ; and my 
curiosity was chiefly for this point. He mentioned his fellow- 
traveller, Sira Sigurir Gunnarson, then a young man, who had 
just taken his degree. He believed that the march took place 
in July or August, but not after. Of the eight ponies, two were 
laden with hay, and they found grass at Témasarhagi, north- 
west of the Vatnajékull. During his march, no volcano was 
observed, cither in the glacier or to the north of it; and he 
seemed to have neglected tracing out the sulphur diggings. 

When consulted about the Vatnajokullsvegr, Professor Gunn- 
laugsson strongly advised me to avoid it, as the animals would 
‘be exhausted before the real work of exploration began. The 
éagiest attack upon the great glacier, he said, was from the norc-h, 
especially when the polar winds were blowing, and thus traveller® 
might penetrate to the centre without encountering the diff-. 
culties of the Klofajikull to the south. Altogether he was in 
favour of Berufjérv, the starting point. As the Danish steamer 
is bound, weather permitting, to touch at that port, I had thought 
when in England of making it my base; unhappily, the line was 
represented as too rugged for transit, in fact, impassable, whereas 
it ig distinctly the reverse. 

The Napoleon Book (p. 94) declares that Professor Gunnlaugs- 
son began the wrong way by details instead of by an ensemble 
or general plan—a primitive style which would leave much of 
perfect topography to be desired. It forgets the preliminary 
trigonometrical labours of the Danish officers, detailed in the 
Introduction to these pages, and which left to Professor Gunn- 
laugsson only the task of filling in the already measured 
triangles. These meritorious men, as often happens, did the 
best part of the work, yet their names have well nigh sunk into 
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oblivion. But what can we expect when politics and party- 
spirit enter into science? " 


NOTE ON ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM. 


The room first entered is divided into two by a glass case, con- 
taining the toilette of the past century, when dress, worth some 
$300, was an heir-loom, and when costume was purely insular;. 
not a8 now, a mixture of Icelandic, Danish, and cosmopolitan. 
The Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh contains some 
articles presented by the gentleman to whom these pages 
are inscribed; and M. de Kerguelen (1772) sketches a “lady of 
“Tceland” intelligible only when the several items are seen. The 
case 1s surmounted by a rude portrait, with Latin verses, in 
hone w of a certain Fri’ Hélmfrisr: her hair is concealed by a 
whi 2 koffur or fillet wrapper, somewhat like that worn by the 
mai ried German Jewess at the four holy cities of Palestine, and 
thi is surmounted by the Haeltve, or travelling hat. The steeple- 
cr,wned broad-flapped felt is precisely the Pétasus of the old 
Creeks, and probably came to Iceland with the pilerims of the 
- iddle Ages. For the house there are skull caps in plenty, 
mostly black velvet and gold embroidered ; some of them have 
flaps like the “Kan-top” of Hindostan, others show the rudi- 


t The oldest form is Frauva, and the later fri is probably a contracted form of 
Fruvu, or of Freyja (Venus), according to the Prose Edda {c. 24), but in the 
glossary to the Poetical Edda, it is from Fridr, handsome, whence Frifla, a con- 
cubine, corresponding with the German Fran, but put after as well as before the 
name. it was little used before the thirteenth century, and in the fourteenth it 
wags applied to abbesses and the wives of knights, not of priests. At present, it is 
given without distinction. Husfreyja is = Germ. Haustrau — Eng. Housewite, 
alwaysa married woman. Junfriiiss= Germ, Jungfrau, a princess in the thirteenth 
century, now simply Mademoiselle. Vif(Werb, a wife) is purely poetical in Icel. ; it 
is supposed to be originally a weaver (Vefa, vifidr). Hence the Anglo-Saxon Wif- 
mann == women, not womb- {Icel. Vimb} man. Herra (== Germ. Herr) was a 
title given in A.D. 1277 to thenew Norwegian creation of barons (Hersar)and knights: 
bishops and abbots were also so styled. After the Reformation it became an integral 
art of the address of bishops, as Stra of priests, but only applied like the Latin 
on (dominus) to Christian names, Now itis our Mister or Esquire in writing: in 
conversation “¢celanders have no equivalent for these words; the person, if not a 
‘clerk, 18 simply addressed by his Christian name. The old scale of precedence was 
Konungt, Jarl, Hersir (the baron of Normandy and Norman England), Héldr 
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mental crest which culminated in the Skaut-faldr.' This fools- 
cap, built with a card-board frame, is then covered with linen; a 
thin plate of metal forms tne crest shape, and the white material 
is stuffed with cotton, like the Hufa (pronounced Hi%ia,= our hood). 
It is fastened to the hair by pins; and an outer band, spangled 
with a dozen silyer-gilt stars, secures it round the brow, ending 
behind in a cravat bow and two ribbons, which hide the fastening. 
_ Finally, a deep fall or lace veil is turned back, passed over it, 
and thrown upon the shoulders, reaching almost to the waist. 
This Skaut-faldr is an excrescence, which deserves to be com- 
pared with the Tantitir, or silver horn of the Libanus, which was 
and is generally confined to married, though sometimes worn by 
marriageable women. 
The other articles of dress are the Skirta (shift) of woollen 
stuff, worn next to the body: according to some authorities, the 
- health of the people has been improved by cotton, which others 
. deny. The Upphlutur is the long-sleeved bodice, or waist } ‘ece, 
with gold embroidered cuffs, and velvet stripes covering the 
“geams. In modern days it is of velvet, brought from Eur vpe. 
* The Fat is a Wadmal petticoat, extending to the ankles, an of 
, these articles sometimes’ two or three were worn for warmth. 
_ The outer one is copiously worked, and is faced by the coloure 1 
-: Svinta (apron). The Treja is a tight-fitting jacket, with chage - 
“gbuttons: the Hempa, a short outer coat, worn by men and 
_ women, buttoned over the chest, is wide at the bottom, about 
@ hand’s breadth shorter than the skirt, and open at the 
flaps to show the embroidered petticoat. The Uppslig or cuffs 
are slashed; round the neck is a Halsklatr (white cravat), 
a Hals-sikener, or cravat of purple silk; and for fll dress 
Stritr, little black collars on the jacket neck, and Kragar, stiff 
hoops or ruffs of black embroidered stuff, which make the head 
look as if it were dished up. The terminations are Sokkar, coarse 
woollen stockings, and Skdr, the Iceland papushes: finally, 


1 From Falda, to fold, hence the Ital, Falda and Faldetta, head-dress. As 
women vied in the size of this ‘‘ stately national head-gear,”” it obtained the 
sarcastic name Stiku-faldr, “‘yard-long fald.” In modern poetry, Iceland, with 
her glaciers, is represented as a woman Ww ith her fald on, Skaut is the “ sheet” 
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greatly simplified to the Skaut-faldr anc 


Some of the Hnappar (buttons), round and of 


_y lkins (Laufa pridnar), ornamented with — 
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Kvenn vetlingar, rough gloves, protected the hands. The trim- _ ee 
mings of the gowns, skirts, and petticoats are very handsome; 
nothing of the kind can be found inthe present day; and the 
people have the lost art of cutting wool so as to resemble velvet- 
pile. The black dye is admirable; it is a fast colour, and lasts 
exceptionally long. According to the Ci a | 
by steeping the cloth in-dark mud, and | 
the juice of the arbutus (Uva ursi, Surtat 
and the cane-apple of Ireland. The mod 


black broadcloth and velvet, embroidered wi 
waist-belt, a poor filigree copy of old work. | 
and might answer for a civilised fancy ba 
is that of a Circassian woman’s dress—in O; 

" The ornaments, belts, buttons, bodices 
mostly heir-looms, are as numerous as the a 
are survivals of the time when people w 


one or more figures of the Crucifixion hang 
are x10 longer made. There are Ermahnapy 
for’ the sleeves, and much larger, with ¢ 


iorts ; Halsfesti for the neck, and Hervafe 

‘s of gold, silver and brass, one of ther 
sNu.1 (bracelets), and Mallinda, velvet gird] 
silver. Some of the belts are plates of go 
together, and hanging down in front almost 
is animmense demand for these curios: e' 
off some specimens of the old work, with v1 
compelled by necessity to part: the count® 
buyers, not sellers. Modern imitations are made without any 
success at Reykjavik, but not elsewhere. You give German 
dollars to Pall Eyulfsson, or to Hr Sigfusson, if the latter is 
sober, and they convert them into filigree work, which does not 
contrast well with the neat, plain jewellery of Norway, now 
becoming known in England. Needless in these days to warn — 









1 Yorbes’ sketch of ‘‘ Helda’s buttons” gives an excellent idea_of the article. 
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strangers against counterfeits, the “Teeland snuff-boxes ” “of 
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= ; walrus tooth are mostly made in Germany. 
_———_—srNear the door is a quaint bird’s-eye sketch, dating from 1770, 
Ee -. brought from the Borgafjors Sysla, and illustrating the dress of 


the time at a Beer,’ or farm-house. In front of the buildings, 
arspective, as if the painter had Chinese eyes 
oups of men and women, walking, riding, 
tmer have knee-breeches, and one of them 
5 in suit the portraits of Doctor Johnson. 
, and others ply the iron-shod wooden 
scimen hangs in the room. The women, 
ng, drawing, and carrying water in pails, 
, now confined to Sundays and festivals. 
‘woman (1772) wears a foulard round the 
skull cap or foolscap. A curious pencil 
1 from the original in the Skar’ church, 
i Bjarnarson (ob. zt. 68, a.D: 1640) and. 
th kneeling with cuffed hands: he ‘wears | 
and shape most like a tile, huge trunk 
id Shoes with big rosettes. 

ains a variety of domestic icicle ts, 
jestry : in another part specimens of lar - _ 
p@ preserved. There is a bed, dating fr 
6 mot so muchas the modern: on the or 
‘the. clothes are guarded by rudely ca. .cd 
planks, five feet long, still used here and 
-carpentered into the chamber-walls, the 
mes no such protection. Curtains shelter it from 
mthere are coverlets and a night-cap, in those days 
ed as a day-cap; and the outer corners are supplied 
_ 2 Ide human figures. The mannikin at the tester holds a 
> kind of candlestick, evidently to facilitate the practice, pleasant 
| but wrong, of reading in bed. Upon the top of a press stands a 
lantern, with scanty glass, and woodwork rising flamboyant, or 
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1M. Gaimard deduces this word from the Germ. Bauer, peasant - evidently an 
error. The North of England names, of which twenty to thirty end in -by, 
é. e9: .» Kirk-by, derived the suffix from the Danish and Swedish -by, which 
= Icel. Beer a 
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rather like green sausages, above it. All the rooms contain up- 
right planks, grotesquely carved: these are lineal destents from 
the consecrated hich seats of the heathenry, and in more modern 
times they were ranged round the hall, with hangings between. 
One of them shows a mermaid with pendent bosom and child: 
of course, desinit in piscem. The single chair has a tall carved 
back, and inside the two doors are sets of ornamental iron work, 
The quaint-shaped knockers are purely Roman—they are still 
dug up in Syria. | | 
The weapons, which date from a.p. 1050 to 1400, are repre- 
sented by old spears and halberts. A good imitation Toledo 
blade, with sunk midrib; daggers and battle-axes, one of which 
was taken from under a heap of stones in the Vestmannaeyjar; 
‘chain armour, and a variety of large and small Bigones (hones), 
ot smooth compact basalt, for cleaning and sharpening weapons. 
A saddle cloth, hanging against the wall, shows figures of various 
animals, tolerable tambour work, in the Persian style. There is 
a collection of iron, wooden, and bone stirrups, and sundry prick- 
spurs. The cups are interesting; and one of them, probably in- 
tended for a man and his wife, contains at least a quart bottle, 
The finest are made of walrus teeth (Rostungr, Zrichecus 
rosmarus), the animal being often cast ashore in the north: 
poorer specimens are of horn. Here we find the material for 
the Guma Minni, or memorial bowls; the~Gudfodurs Mimi, or 
cup quaffed to God the Father; the Heilaes Anda Minni, to the 
Holy Ghost; the toast to the Archangel Michael, a fighter like 
old Thor;’the Mariu Minni, of the Blessed Virgin; and the 
Marteinn’s Minni, to Martin (Turonensis). The snuff-boxes are 
unlike the horns now used: one is an oval, with an upper plate 
of ivory and wood below, hooped round with brass, and contein- 
ing a cullender, probably used for pulverising the leaf. Mangling 
seems to have been a favorite occupation; the hand articles 
(Kefli) are found in numbers: the roller is smooth ; the upper stick 
1s carved, and gaudily painted ;! and the étucs are as numerous 


eee 


1 The instrument occurs in the proverb, “Syg cru Flosa rad sem fari Kefli.” 
Flosa plans are a rolling evlinder (Gir Of} 82 eeXivSanie AVine’ de’ JUL af, 1 
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as the mangles. ~ One case containing bobbins is fastened to an 
embroidery cushion; another bears date 1677. Some hold horn 
spoons, others razors, ‘others buttons, and all are shaped like the 
inkstands of the East, and curiously but artlessly carved. There 
is a coarse plane for the carpenter. The weaver of rude cloth 
worked his sword-shaped shuttle of polished bone, yielded by 
the whale, whose ribs also supplied rafters, more expensive but 
more durable than wood. The mammal gave material for dice. 
and draughtsmen played at Kotra (tables), and these are the 
nearest approaches to the “chessmen made of fish bones,’ 
mentioned in old books, There is a specimen of the Langspiel 
(violin), and its horsehair bow, formerly so well known in the 
Scoto-Scandinavian islands! This instrument has three pegs for 
strings, and seventeen frets, but no bridge: possibly it was played 
with the thumb, as the Barber of Seville is still wont to do. Uno 
Von Troil supplies it (p. 92) with six brass wires, acting strings ; 
but I do not understand what his “symphon” is. Mackenzie 
- sketches it, but shows the side instead of the face; and Hooker, 
‘drawing it from memory, draws it incorrectly. 
-'The spoils of the Old Church are not numerous: they consist 
of two altar-cloths embroidered in colours; the altar stone from 
the Skalholt Cathedral, white marble, blackened above by use; 
an antique monstrance with a Latin inscription; and some fine 
enamelled and jewetled crucifixes, said to date from A.p. 1300; 
many of the stones have been picked out, but the eyes remain. 
There is also a rudely carved salmon, supposed to have been an 
ex volo. 
*In the same room stand two cases (unnumbered) containing 
finds from a grave opened at Baldursheim in the north, and 
supposed to date before the Christian era (A.D. 1000). Besides 
a few bits of rusty iron, serving for different purposes, it has a 
calvaria without front teeth, and with a large occipital projection 
like a woman’s, A third case, also from the same place, shows 
fragments of another calvaria, a large jaw and other bones, 
a small tooth-comb, and sundries. A fourth has horse-bits of 





1 The latter also has introduced the rude Scotch Posh or fiddle, strung with 
Tawa § the amoall ont of the sheen (Edmonston). 
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bronze and rust-eaten iron, shaped like the modern, and 
spurs with and without rowels, now unknown in the isldénd ex- 
cept to foreigners. A fifth and a sixth preserve fine old filigree 


buttons and gold brooches, larger-than crown pieces, used as . 


fibulse for the breast and shoulders: they are said to be pre- 
Christian; and the Edda (VGlundarkvita, 24) alludes to a 
curious ornamentation : - 


‘* But of the teeth 
Of the two (children), 
He (Vélundr, or Wayland Smith?) breast ornaments made.” 


And even in modern days maternal affection sometimes mounts 
a sucking-tooth in a ring. The necklace beads are very inter- 
esting; some are of jade, others of crystal, and others of amber. 


There is a long blue bugle, not unlike the Popo bead of West — 
S S Pp 


Africa, and the specimen which Mr Rattray found at Sahib el 
Zaman (Ceelesyria),and presented to the Anthropological Institute. 
Others are irregular tubes with green, red, and white upon black 
ground; the forms, and even the decorations, may be found 
everywhere, from the British Islands to the Arabian Desert. It 
is hard to say whence these articles came to Iceland, beads are 
indestructible as gums and cowries: of all ornaments they seem 
to have travelled farthest. 

There are also two presses containing antiquities, presented by’ 
Mr Henderson, son of the well-known Icelandic traveller; the 
Lord’s Prayer in old characters, ancient annotations of music, 
and a document with the signature of the martyr (?) Jén Arason, 
“ Biskup & Holum.” The seal, printed on red wax, bore a cruci- 


fix withethe bishop standing to the left: on the right was a mitre 


and a shield charged with a lily. 
The most interesting parts of the collection to me were what 
have been contemptuously called in Scotland “ chuckie stanes.” 





} Thorpe (Edda, preface, part ii., pp. iv., v.) suggests that the name of this 
adaptation of Vedic and Ivanic artificer-gods, this northern Vulcan and Dedalus, 
may be merely an adaptation from the German Wieland, or the Anglo-Saxon 
Wetland, and*notices Sir Walter Scott’s woeful perversion, in ‘‘ Kenilworth,” of 
the venerable lecend travestied from the Berkshire tradition. Blackwall tells us 


that a lebyrinth was called Vélundarhfis—a wayland house; and Cleasby that | 
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Strictly speaking, no pre-historic remains exist in Iceland: 
perhaps it is safer to say that none have yet been found. At 
present we must believe, despite the synecdoche of “ Ultima 
Thule,” that the island, when colonised by the Irish monks, 
was a desert, and we must continue to hold this opinion until 
Mongoloid skulls or other remains shall have been discovered. 
The neolithic-stone age still endures in Iceland, as it does in 
the Brazil, not to mention other countries. Here almost every 
cottage, in places where iron is wanting, has a stone-hammer for 
pounding fish: it is a rounded ball of porous basalt about four 
‘inches in diameter, and bored through to admit a wooden 
handle. The general use of the article may convince students 
that the pierced celts and stone axes which, on account of easy 
fracture, were held to have been intended for worship or dis- 
play, and, perhaps, for reproducing copper or bronze forms, 
might have been used for battle if not for work. 

The stone articles in Iceland seem to be imitated from those of 
the outer world: and the similarity of type, extending from Eng- 
land to Australia, hes not a little astonished anthropologists :* 
“Tant il est vrai,” says Sig. Visconti, “ que lesprit de homme, 
malgré la differénce des sidcles et des climats, est disposé 4 agir 
de la méme maniére dans des circonstances pareilles, sans avoir 
besoin ni de tradition nid’exemple.” Hence the New Zealanders, 
as well as the old Icelanders, gave names to their ancestral 
canoes, their paddles, and their weapons. The steatite bowls 
might be from Minas Geraes: the material, according to the 
people, was supplied by the southern islands. On the other 
hand, Mackenzie (chap. ix.) found about Drapuhlis, “a yellowish 
white substance, having a smooth, shining fracture; it-may be 
cut with a knife, and appears to be steatite.” He also men- 
tions (p. 428) friable, white and reddish-brown steatite, near 
the hot springs of Reykjavik. A truncated, tetragonal pillar of 
bluish soap-stone, with a square cornice and a shallow cup end- 
ing in a cylinder pierced right through, is somewhat mysterious: 


1 The day, however, has not come when these weapons can be ranged strictly 
according to date, and when a narrow comparison of differences, not of superficial 
resemblance, can be made between those discovered in different parts of the 
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possibly it was used, and so local tradition asserts, as a portable 
font. . 

The basaltic specimens are: 1. Weaver's weight bored for 
stringing; 2. Smker for fish-net, with deep groove round the 
longer waist of the oval; 3. Weight, dating from 1693, shaped 
like a conical cannon-ball, and adorned with bands and 
bosses; 4. Circular quern-stone with hole through it; 5. Cone, 
with flat base, used to grind colours; 6, Rude ladle with broken 
handle; 7. Pierced stones for spindles, resembling the African; 
8, Various hones, before alluded to; 9. Prismatic column with 
runes, taken from a tomb; and, lastly, what seems to have been 
aclub or axe. Though made of the hardest and closest basalt, 
with broad ribs whose angles are now rounded, the specimen is 
imperfect: the handle, one foot one inch long, is partly broken 
iway, and the head, four inches broad, lacks the edged part. 
Still it is the most valuable of the “ ceraunei lapides.” | 





THE BASALT HAA ATK, THE STONE WEIGHT. 


The east room has a large central stand of four compartments. 
We especially remark: 1. The seals of ivory and bone. 2. An 
iron chatelaine to which hung a knife, a skewer, and a key, 
not unhke those we use for watches, but with the handle 
‘more rounded: it is inseribed I. H. 8. 3. A diminutive “ Ham- 
mer of Thor,”' with a magical character on the head which 
discovered thieves: the only other “Mislner” on the islawd 





1 It is nothing but the “ cross cramponné” of heraldry, and is generally iden- 
tified with the mythic ‘‘thunderbolt ;” henec, probably, the pre-Christian crosses 
of Scandinavian inscriptions. Of the sacred cross in the Huaca at Cuzco, we 
learn that the Ineas did not worship it, beyond holding it in veneration on ac- 
eount of the beauty of its form, or for some other reason which they could scarcely 
give expression to (Garcilasso de la Vega, translated, etc., by Clements R. Mark- 
ham, ©.B., for the Hakluyt Society, London, 1869). It may be remarked that 
the pre-Christian cross, shaped as an ordinary Greek cross, when not connected 
with the sacred Tau of Egypt, was the symbol of the four quarters: when sure 
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belongs to a widow at Hofsdéds. 4. Buttons of horsehair from 
the mane and tail; they were still used by the Froese in 1810. 
5. Two specimens of the J.ausnarsteinn, a flat, hard seed two 
or three inches in diameter, which here, as in Cornwall, was sup- 
posed, when drunk in infusion, to facilitate parturition: the 
superstition vanished when it was found to be not a magic bean 
but only a horse-chestnut thrown ashore, like the Dolichos wrens 
and the Entada gigalobium, by the currents. 6. Onyxes and 
agates, called Nachturn-steinn (nature stones), which, being 
banded, were held to be charms, and prevented the owner losing 
his cattle, whilst the Oska-steinn (asking-stone) gave him all he 
wished. 7. A fine Christ, evidently from a crucifix; the blood 
ig enamelled, and the work appears to be Byzantine. 

Two cases to the east contain a few early types cut in wood, and 
one of them is devoted to those of Hreppsey. Only one letter 
of 1488 remains, and there are a few capitals used by Bishop 
Gudbrand at Nupifell in Eyjafjors. The drawers beneath pro- 
tect old manuscripts written with decoction of willow-bark, or 
with the arbutus-juice which served as cloth-dye: the colour is 
well preserved, A glass box hanging to the western wall con- 
tains German coins, pottery, quaintly rounded silver spurs, and 
_ Bishop Guidbrand’s drinking-cup. Another and a similar case 
shows the only procession flag in the island; it 1s of faded pink . 
silk, almost colourless, with a white linen cross and an edging 
of three lappets fringed with green and gold. There are also 
narrow webs for weaving ornamental cords. 

Over the western doorway hangs an old lace bed-curtain, white, 
and well made. Scattered about the room are various articles— 
viz.: 1. A wooden plank with an epitaph dated 17g, and. 
quite in the style of the “lying tombstone;” 2. Carved door- 
posts for the church or the house ; 3, A large wooden chair, the 
arms ending in carved knights, wHfose horses are those of our 





—— 


rounded by a circle, it denoted the solar path from left to right round the world. 
A later symbol of the same order was the Hindu Swastika (mystical mark, meet- 
ing of four roads, etc.}, whose arms, according to Mr Beal, should always be 
drawn from left to right, and not, as is sometimes done, * widdershin®,” or in the 
reverse way. Finally, the crocheted cross (Cruz ansata at four ends) 1s the Aryan 
symbol of the sacred fire lit by Pramatha (Prometheus), 

° 
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chessmen; and 4. A beam, ten feet long, pierced with thirty-two - 
holes—with such an instrument Penelope might have woven her 
web, There is also a specimen of the old Fleki, two or three 
boards thirty-two inches long by twenty-eight; it -was drilled 
_ with holes pierced for snares of twisted horsehair, and anchored 
off some skerry with ropes, and stones or horse-bones. A decoy 
bird upon each instrument was useful to catch guillemots. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


TOURISTS AND TOURS—GUIDES AND HORSES—HORSE GEAR, 
TRAPS, AND TENTS. 


PresentLy the steamers left Reykjavik, and the torpid little 
community hybernated once more: it will awake and buzz 
for a while when the next mail comes. In the meantime— 


‘The skies they are asticn and sober, 
The streets they are dirty and drear,” 


The weather makes the faintest struggles, even in mid-June, to 
be fine, but a tolerable day appears always to exhaust its efforts, 
and to be followed by a violent break. The Reykjavik climate 
is essentially fickle, and the invalid can rarely neglect, till late 
summer, the warm overcoat of which the cicerone at St Peters- 
burgh persistently reminds his charges. A bitter north-easter, 
with high cirri, and 


“The shrieking of the mindless wind,” 


remind us that we are in high latitudes, All the thoroughfares 
are deserted, and the houses are fast closed against the roaring, 
screaming blast. ~ 

We were the first batch of the year s tourists, arriving, how- 
ever, only one day before the “Diana,” which brought with it 
sundry others. Whilst I remained at the capital to continue 
my studies, Messrs B. and 8. determined to “do” the usual trip 
as soon as possible. A five days’ delay, without books or some 
definite object, makes the headquarter village a purgatory to 
strangers. Most of them bring out an Eton Latin grammar, 
under the impression that, by its good aid, w ith a course 
of Mattheus Corderius, they will make themselves at home 
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antongst the learned. But the English pronuneiation is impos- 
sible, and too often a total neglect of the “literze humaniores,” 
persistently distributed over long years, Has swept away all 
memory of musa, muse, and of hac, hae, hoe. Consequently, 
second-hand Anglo-Latin grammars are cheap and plentiful at 
Reykjavik. 

Those who would save time in travelling can hardly expect 
to spare their expenditure. My companions wisely called in the 
head guide, Geir Zoeva, pronounced Sdgha,.and frequently simpli- 
fied by the Briton to “ Goat-sucker.” The classical Italian name 
(De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum, ete.) shows his origin, but the 
family has drifted through Germany, and, as his grandfather 
settled in Iceland, he has wholly thrown off the Latin aspect. 
A tall, robust man, with harsh Scotch features, high cheek 
bones, yellow hair, and blue eyes, in earlicr days he would have 
been most useful to explorers; now, however, he has waxed 
rich: he is farmer and fisherman, cattle-breeder and capitalist, 
boasting of house, boats, beasts, and other symptoms of wealth. 
These may represent a capital between £500 and £700, and 
almost unincumbered by expenses—a century and a half ago 
the same fortune would fully have contented a master-cutler at, 
Sheffield. Consequently, Geir Zoega will only engage for short 
trips, and, despite ramours of $15,000, he refused to accompany 
the two young “ Counts d’Elbe,” who came with the intention of 
spending some six weeks in the interior. Having business of 
his own in the east, he undertakes the tourists as far as the 
Geysirs, but he positively refuses Hekla, forage being still want- 
ing there. During the bargain he amused me by certain points 
of resemgblance with the Syrian dragoman taking command of a 
party of youngsters: the same covered and respectful contempt 
of greenhorns, the same intense objection to innovation, the same 
unwillingness of experience to be guided by “bumptious” inex- 
perience, contrast curiously with the pliability of the Italian 
courier or cicerone, who thinks only of his bill. 

Finally, Hr Zoega agreed to supply a tent, absolutely neces- 
sary for the Geysirs, a change of horses for each rider, and three 
baggage animals, mo yennané a total of $14 per diem—his own fee 
being a daily $5. Moreover, the travellers were to feed their 
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nine beasts at the rate of a mark each per march. This confirms 
Mr Newton’s opinion that, on the whole, travelling in Iceland 
is not more éxpensive—perhaps he might have said much 
cheaper—than in most parts of Europe.’ Yet we find Professor 
Melsted, an Icelander, describing his native land to Metcalfe 
as “the most difficult and expensive country in the world.” 
During one day on the Congo, I have been asked, for simple 
permission to pass onwards, three times more than the cost of 
a three months’ tour in Iceland. 

Mr S. being a barrister, drew out a written agreement, which 
the guide signed: the precaution, however, is of little value, as 
the stranger is completely in the native’s power, and a threat to 
drive away the horses will bring the most recal¢itrant Gnif to 
absolute submission. If you turn off your leader, as a certain 
traveller did, he will assuredly sue you in damages at Reykjavik; 
and for one who cannot speak Icelandic, or at least Danish, to 
be guideless is to be cast naked upon a desert shore. It is only 
fair to say that Hr Zoega gave ample satisfaction, and we only 
regret the more that the deceitfulness of riches has spoiled a 
thoroughly honest and intelligent guide. 

My companions found no difficulty in starting: the dilatory 
Icelandic movement, of which old travelers complain so loudly, 
ig now a thing of the past. The weather improved, as. usual, 
after they left Reykjavik, and there were only a few showers to 
gladden the peasant’s heart, The birds were hatching, so they 
did not shoot: the water, cold, and clear as crystal, wanted 
vegetation, without which even gold-fish cannot live, con- 
sequently there was no fishing. There had been scanty reason 
to complain of what the Brazilians call “immundicies”—the | 
smaller animal creation—but a Neapolitan might have recited 
every morning the popular song 


m 


“Quando mi cocco a letto,” etc., etc. 





1 The trip of eight days thus costs £14, but the travellers had potted provisions, 
liquor, and other comforts, which may have brought the expense up to £20—— 
£10 each. Allowing £3 for the six days of delay, in or about Reykjavik, till 
the fortnightly: steamer starts; £6 for coming from and returning to Granton ; 
and £3 for extras; the total of £22 easily ‘‘does” the Geysirs. Of course, those 
who are not hurried will pay much fess, 
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They lamented only one thing, not having taken e pack of cards, 
or a cribbage board, to while-away the long, slow hours of halt, 

The next that effected his escape was a young painter, who 
came out for the purpose of sketching Iceland scenery, and whe 
wisely chose the seidom-visited south coast. Thus he was able 
to imitate the Conte di Haga, che molto vede e poco paga; and all 
his expenses during forty-two days were limited to a couple 
of florins per diem. ‘He resolved to buy ponies, and laid ou} 
£17, 10s, upon three, expecting after return to sell them for two- 
thirds of the outlay, whereas the usual hire would have absorbed 
#126, And he was successful, But travelling in this way be- 
comes exceedingly slow, as the animals must be the first con- 
sideration, if at least they are to fetch anything like cost price 
at the end of the journey. He secured a guide, of whom more 
presently: the fellow at once became painfully familiar, “in- 
dependent” would be the polite word, and stuck to his victim 
like a leech. 

Captain J. and Dr 8. of the Indian Army allowed themselves 
six weeks for a sporting tour, which was a dead failure. Un- 
fortunately they fell into bad hands. Metcalfe advises the 
traveller to engage some student by way of interpreter; and I 
found it a good plan in the eastern country. Moreover, even at 
Reykjavik, good guides are procurable. But they lent a willing - 
ear to a certain Helgi Magnusson of the Latin School, half- 
brother to an Icelander, who, after two years’ study at the Latin 
School of Reykjavik, went to England for the purpose of trans- 
lating Icelandic documents, and managed, no one knows how, a 
good appointment at Cambridge. People here inquire if the great 
English university is so destitute of talent that it must come to 
Iceland. In reply, I can only plead British eccentricity ; the 
same curious policy which made the late Colonel Sykes advocate 
the employment of the brothers Schlagintweit, when a dozen 
Anglo-Indian officers were as well fitted for, as they were ambi- 
tious of, being soemployed. The following is Hr Helgi’s signale- 
ment: tall, spare, blond, and clean shaven, except the long 
mustachio, which is in the habit of being pulled. He claimed 
‘to know English, meaning he was able to pronounce articulately 
a few sentences; the answer, however, was an idiotic stare, and 
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an ejaculated “No,” invariably introduced. He began by find- 
ing feult with everything, and by telling his employers that 
they must cook, make beds, groom, saddle, and unsaddle for 
themselves. Presently he scented English provisions—feeding 
amongst these people is all-important as to the Bedawin—and 
the discovery greatly modified his tone. They did not, however, 
come to terms; and he amused himself by doing all he could to 
hinder the tourists. The same worthy called upon us, proposing 
an exchange of sovereigns, not for our benefit, a form of annoyance 
recognised by previous travellers; he also brought a cow’s horn, 
very badly cut, for which he modestly asked a pound sterling. 
After maundering about for several days in despair, the travellers 





THE “PRETTY GUIDE.” 


‘engaged one Haldér Johannsen, a saddler, and certainly one of 
the ugliest saddlers in the world. He began by objecting to the 
BRnalish rones. of which they had brought a store, and he could 
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not travel without Iceland gear, which stands About as much 
work as twisted straw. He proved himself a perfect Mark 
Tapley on the road; but, on his return from the first trip, he so" 
abandoned himself to the cultus of Bacchus that he could not 
be re-employed. This party lost time and money in purchasing 
nags, at first they were asked £10 for animals worth at most £4. 
They bought, after weary. bargaining, three animals, for £7, £8, 
and £9, and the consequence was that two out of three came to 
grief. They also brought out a very extensive “ kit,” which they 
flattered themselves would readily sell after return to Reykjavik 
—it fetched the liberal sum popularly called “half nothing.” 
They made two trips, one to Hekla vid Krisuvik, and the other 
to Surts-hellir, praised the fishing, and found the shooting a 
farce. 

“As will be gathered from the following pages, the Icelandic 
Fylgimadr (“fugleman” or guide) is still in a rudimentary stage. 
He is apt either to lag behind like the African, or to gallop 
ahead like the Gaucho of the Pampas, utterly reckless of his 
charge. He is sure not to be cunning in those details of country 
which save so much time and which, ignored, so often lead to 
grief. As a rule, old paths have been broken up by weather, 
and only those on the spot can know the later lines: when, 
therefore, you sce the least doubt, engage a temporary assistant 
for a few marks, which are not wasted. He has one great merit: 
"his language is not foul, and he does not “ exhort the impenitent 
quadruped” with the emphasis of his brother bipeds elsewhere: 
he believes that swearing will cause his tongue to become black- 
spotted. In point of conservatism he is a Hindu; wain-ropes 
will notgmove him from settled “use and custom.” Those I 
found of most account were Pall Eyulfsson, Sigur’ Jonasson, 
who accompanied Lord Dufferin; Einar Simonsson, and Bjarni 
Stefansson, the two latter speaking a little English. 

And now to add a few remarks about Iceland ponies, concern- 
ing which gross exaggeration prevails: one traveller, who is 
generally remarkable for sobriety, would ride them “over the 
ruins of Wgstminster Abbey.” The origin of the horse, as of the 





+ The figures have been treated in the Introduction, Sect. VIT. 
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man, is Norwegian ; these “ norbaggers” reminded me of the little 
hay-fed nags of the Continent, and of Wrangell’s Siberian travel. 
In Scandinavia, however, breeding has done something, here 
nothing. “No sigus of an indigenous horse, like the zebra-shaped 
Hipparion of Europe, Asia, and America, have yet come to light, 
but the old bones dug up in several parts of the island show a 
much larger animal, The “troops of wild Icelandic horses, which 
shift for themselves even in the severest winters, when they 
perish in large numbers,” is a traveller's dream, like tales of wild 
camels. ‘Traces of the pony breed are found in Ireland and the 
Seoto-Scandinavian archipelago, not to mention New Forest ; 
the Asturiones, or small mountain-ponies, which were so called, 
says Sir James Ware, because imported from the Spanish 
Asturias, waxed scarce during the end of the last century, and 

now they are well nigh extinct. The sheltie of Hjaitland has 
been wrongly derived from Iberian blood: it is also becoming 
rare, and, curious to say, though enjoying a much milder climate, 
and a comparatively plentiful forage, it is more stunted and of 
lighter build than those in the more barren north. The Orkney 
“earron” was an admirable animal, and, pur sang, like the old 
Norman, which I have seen in the “haras” of Abbeville, fine- 
limbed and high-spirited as an Arab. The common “ garron,” 
a mixed breed, was short and ugly, but an excellent roadster, like 
the Tartar Yabu, which we have allowed to become obsolete in 
India: ten years ago it fetched £5; the race has been ruined 
by breeding for size, the sires being big hammer-headed stallions. 
from Aberdeen. The Feroese, unlike the Icelanders, have sold 
off all their best animals, and it is hardly fair to judge from 
the refuse. I would back against any Icelandemsa New 
Forest pony or a Maharatta “tattoo ;” and my Kurdish Rahwan 
at Damascus would have knocked the wind out of any in the 
island. | 

It has been shown that the total of horses in 1871 was only 
9164. over the number assigned to 1804. The reason is not 
hippophagy, which is almost unknown, but which might have 
been practised with advantage save for an obsolete saperstition’: 
as a rule, also, those classes are most particular about their diet 
1 nae tha Taaat affnrd it: and the ahesnlate Mosaic Code. so well 
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adapted jo its day and latitude, has not yet beer exchanged for 
the sensible omnivorous system of China. Thus, it is now said, - 
while horses are eaten in France, they eat us up in England: 
The three commandments issued by Christianity to her'proselytes 
were, “ Marry only one wife, expose not your children, and feed 
not on horse-flesh.” These were accepted by all parts except the 
southern coast, where hippic meat, like the Giftessen (arsenic- 
eating) of mountainous Styria, ensured a good complexion: and it 
is well known that in the Far West men profer “ three-year-old 
mustang” to bison or common beef. But Hrosseitr became a 
word of reproach, and Iceland gave up what was supposed to be 
unhallowed flesh offered to idols; the horse being, as in the 
Aswamedha of the old Hindus, a great and ceremonious sacrifice. 
The Devil always “scratches his writing on a blighted horse’s _ 
bdhe ;” the heathen swore by the “shoulder of a horse and the”. 
edge of a sword ;” and the horse’s head formed a “ nithing-post ” 
of peculiar efficacy. The truth is, that the Icelander wants 
every blade of grass and hay for his cows and sheep; he, there-” 
fore, either “ traded off” his colts, or cut their throats and sold 
their skins. Under the influence of a ready market, breeding 
will again be resumed. . : 

The export was caused by the rise of prices elsewhere: the — 
New Forest nag advanced, for instance, from £5 to £12, But 
the Icelander has had the sense to, part with inferior animals, 
jades fit only for the knacker and the kennel. He has a curious 
idea that ponies used in the English mines are first blinded, like 
decoy singing-birds upon the shores of the Mediterranean. 

In 1770 the horse fetched $3 (rixdollars, say half-crowns), 
During tge early part of the present century Mackenzie and 
others paid $6 where we now disburse pounds sterling. In 
1862.a picked animal sold from $12; this price, in 1864, rose, 
as has been shown, to £5, 5s.a head. The Consular Report of 
1870-71 says, “The price for a good horse averages at present 
irom £2 to £4.” During my visit, the mean sums paid by the 
steamers were £3 to £4. Baggage ponies for travellers commanded 
£6 to £6, and good riding-nags £7 to £9. Perhaps no article in 
Iceland has run up so rapidly as horse-flesh, and the resident 
feels it as well as the traveller. This. however is as T have 
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- shown, probably a provisional grievance ; and, despite the inton- 
venience, the trade is perfectly legitimate. Happily for Iceland, 
no class corresponds with our small fund-holder, who is in a fair 
way of fintling life in England impossible, and who must disperse, © 
like the large British colony of small réntiers in Paris, when 
income became stationary and outlay became imperial. 

Henderson (i. 19) and other travellers make the “ Hross va 
average from 13 to 14 hands, {If this be’ true they have fallen 
off since the beginning of the century, which Is improbable 
as the degeneracy of peaches recorded in “Gil Blas.” Baring- 
Gould says 14. I should lay down a high average between 12 
and 13: out ofa number which were measured the shortest was 
10°3; and only one in a dozen barely reached 13, The curious 
fact that the climate least fitted for the horse, and the land 
where it fares worst, produces larger and stronger animals than 
the southern islands, can be explained only by the superior size 
of those first introduced. After a time the eye becomes accus- 
-tomed to the stunted stature, at least when not contrasted with 
a tall rider. The best specimens are shaped somewhat hike the 
Suffolk “punch,” with big barrels, thick necks, and short, stout 
legs, They have round noses of the Norman type, bearded 
chins, well-opened eyes, ears short and pretty, erect manes, and 
the square box-head which appears in the classical horse of 
medals and statuary. The strong points of the fubsy little 
animals are the manes and tails; the former even when hogged 
conceal the crest like a lion’s eriniére, and if not cut would hang 
to the knees; the latter would be ornamental but for the local 
fashion of thinning them at the roots, and of tying up wisps of 
hair in small knots. 

The horse in Iceland is an inevitable evil, the climate being 
too cold to breed mules, The beasts show many signs of falling 
off besides size, and we should wonder if it were otherwise. 
Stallions ave allowed freely to run with the mares; and the 


ga 


1 Hross in Icelandie (Germ. Ross, Fr. Rosse) is singular and plural. So Chaucer 
makes ‘“‘hors” plural, and we still say, a troop of horse, like a flock of sheep. 
So in Shetland Russa-bairn (stallion, male) is opposed to Hesta-bairn (mare) 
child, The Hengist and Horsa of our innocent childhood were derived from the 
same words, : 
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evil of inbreeding is exaggerated by the small number—some- 
limes 4 parish will not have more than one. In the clissical 
days of Iceland men rode entire horses, and a favourite festal 
pastime was a fight: the Hesta-thing (“ horse .meeting ”) sug- 
gests the champion camels which bite each other at Smyrna. It 
seems to have been a brutal custom, as the animals had to be 
flogged, like the older sort-of Chinaman soldier, to the fray; what 
a contrast with the Indian “man-eater,” which safely faces a 
tiger! The Sagas also mention racing as a popular amusement: 
this, also, is apparently obsolete, at least I never saw it. Stal. 
lions are now considered too fierce for general use, and yet, like 
all the animals in the country, they will be found exceptionally 
free from vice: mares also are rarely ridden, and the people tell 
you (hat they are incapable of hard work, of course, an utter 
prejudice ; in fact, geldings, as with us, are the rule. The Arah, 
it 1s well known, mounts the mare because she has more endur- 
ance and is less given to neighing at times when surprises are 
intended: the Spaniard preferred stallions, and to show his 
contempt for the Ishmaelite, put the jester and the buffoon upon 
the mare—this custom has prevailed throughout South America, 
though its origin is now forgotten, and “ Yeguas” are still 
slaughtered in thousands for their hides and fat. And there are 
superstitions: about marks and colour which remind us of com- 
plicated Arabian system; for instance, a horse marked with a 
cross will never drown you. 

The effect of promiscuous intercourse appears in wall-eyes, 
locally called “ plass-eyes,” which are painfully common, and in 
coats of many colours, fit only for the circus. The noble bay, 
chestnutgand -iron-grey are rare: many are skewhalls, and the 
piebald, which in Texas would be called “ Paint,’ and in the 
Brazil Jardim (a garden), are perhaps considered the best, Some 
writers declare that the white are most esteemed, and the black 
least—I found both exceptional as in the Arabian breed, The 
foals often wear long fleecy coats, and here the renowned 
Mr Barnum might have bought many “ wooly horse,” real, 
not manutfagtured; but whether the few would have lasted in 
the latitude of New York, deponent sayeth not, Of course they 
are hardy and sarvracious from mode of fa Tr wintan ee Ld 
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favourites are stabled and fed on hay; the others are left out’ to 
fare a& they best can, on the refuse of the cows and on offals, 
such as fish bones and heads! At last, when it becomes a 
matter of fife and death, the poor brutes are put under shelter, 
and fed with a few handfuls of fodder. On the other hand, they 
are perfectly free from the dire cohort of equine diseases pro- 
duced by the close and heated stable? Like the sheep, they 
thrive upon the many and plentiful fuci that line the shore; a 
similar necessity teaches the horse in the interior of the Brazil 
to paw open and eat the cactus flesh. Thus the price is nearly 
all profit to the breeder. During the cold season Icelanders ride 
very little, if at all: where the snow is deep and hard they use 
sledges and rough-shoe their nags. They are ready for travel in 
early June, although I was told the contrary in Englayd by 
those who should have known better; but the razor-backs "at 
this season require carefully-padded saddles, from. that time 
they get into better condition; they are best in July, but in 
August again they are soft and blown out by too much green 
meat. All are shod, and very badly shod; the stones are sure 
to injure the frog, and Arab plates would be a great improve- 
ment, The only remedy known for sore backs and saddle galls 
are cruel setons in the breast: the Raki of Syria and the 
Caxaca of Brazil, applied when the saddle is removed, would 
prevent much of this evil, but spirits are too precious for “ uso 
esterno.’ The ears are cut off, not to prevent the Pasha 1m- 
pounding them, but as 4 mark; and the nostrils are shit with 
the silly’ idea of improving the wind. They never see grain, 
which they must be taught to eat, and salt is not regularly 
served out to them. From perpetually licking one gnother’s 
skins, they supply fine specimens of CEgagropiles, the light and 
a 
1 Nothing easier than to teach the horse meat-eating and fish-eating. Where 
little and highly nutritious food is forced by the necessity of saving weight, the 
habit is acquired in youth. 
_ £ In this matter the last few years have seen a wonderful improvement amongst 
us: still, I have visited wealthy stables in England where the thermometer stood 
at 72° (F.), equal to Boston Hotel, or to an Anglo-Indian London Club. It Is 
difficult to reform the evil where grooms sleep above these ovens where hot air 
saves prooming coats, and where the vet. requires to make a lifelihood. The 


perfection of horse-stabling appears to mé a modification of the Afghan system— 
protecting the chest and body with felts, thick or thin as the season demands, 
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polished balls of hair, the Tophus Ovinus of ‘Norway, so com- 
monly found in the stomachs of Brazilian cowa Brokén wind 
is common, and cow-houghs are the rule. - 

The domestic animals of all countries bear testimony to the char- 
acter of their owners: reason, or the result of a developed brain, 
acts and is acted upon by instinct, or the imperfect brain produce, 
the two being different in quantity, not in quality. Man and beast 
learn to resemble each other much after the fashion of Darby and 
Joan: the servants of menageries, like those of mad-houses, be-. 
come pecultarly brute-like, whilst animals educated by men have 
an unspoken language which it is not difficult to understand. In 
' Iceland the horse has learned much from his master. The hardy 
and hard-working little brutes are, like other quadrupeds and 
bipeds too, curiously headstrong and self-willed. Their obstinate: 
conservatism is offended by anything savouring of innovation: 
I tied a bell to the leader, and he showed his resentment by all 
the pettishness of a spoiled child; as a rule, they appeared 
rather frightened than pleased by the music so attractive to the | 
Spanish mule. Each has his own peculiar likes and dishkes : 
one shuns the puddles, objecting to wet feet, another avoids — 
rock, and all hate loose stones: tlre lazy tread in preference 
upon the tops of the grassy mounds, bog-trotting like humans; 
and these are the least safe; others step in the hollows, as the 
trusty Brazilian mule in the “ caldeirdes,” . They resemble ‘the 
riders in their dislike to beaten paths, probably from experience 
of cracks and holes; they will at times resolve to go no farther, 
and they have been known to stand in the same position until 
killed by the cold. Upon bogs and swamps they scem to feel 
the suriace, to walk with the head down, and noses depressed, 
smelling the ground, They change pace and swerve, as if starting, © 
when they come upon crevasags, with a suddenness and an agility 
which has unseated many a traveller; and like mules and asses, 
they are unwilling to part company—another sure sion of ionoble 
blood. Those over nine years old are much preferred, because 
more prudent and experienced: they are even better when nearly 
double thas age, and they live from twenty to twenty-five years, 

The best roadsters are natural pacers (Skei’ hestar, or Vakur- 
hestar) movine Itke the eramal and the alanhant teu lama am nen 
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side, instead of traversing: this is the well-known Pago, intro- 
duced into Southern Europe by the nearer East. Many have a 
false amble (a¥ valhopa), cantering with the forehand, and bog- 
trotting behind : this the people like because it easily covers six 
miles an hour. They are utterly untrained to trot and canter 
(a8 stikkva); consequently, all go false: I cannot but think the 
trot proper a purely artificial pace ; in the so-called wild horse 
it serves only to connect the walk and the canter, and ibis never 
kept up for long distances. This does not apply to the amble or 
shuffle of the Barb and his American descendants: the former 
was driven to this specialty by the necessity of raising the fore- 
legs to clear rough, thorny ground, and the peculiarity has been 
artificially developed. If you attempt to make them back, they 
will probably, like Argentine animals, tangle their legs and fall; 
_ few are accustomed to leap, and the smallest ditch makes them 
spring like buck-jumpers when put to it. They might be ex- 
pected to prove surefooted, yet systematic tripping and stumbling 
on easy ground are inveterate evils; the people blame the rider 
when the pony breaks its knees, and the arms ache with the exer- 
tion of holding the brute up. J once tried, for experiment, giving 
_ my nag its head upon a tolerable road, and it came down with 
me three times in a few hours’ march: my military saddle, how- 
ever, was unusually heavy; and, of course, Increase of weight 
requires exceptional animals. | 

It is a good plan for the first day or so to use spurs, which, as 
I have said, are now all but unknown to the poople. The only 
instrument of punishment is a whip with short handle and strap, 
the latter always coming off, and if this be absent the animals 
become utter slugs, The comfortable traveller brings “ith him 
an English whip, and the long thong is very useful for driving. 
Education is confined to making the animal stand still when the 
reins drawn over the head are thrown upon the ground: the 
custom is general throughout Australia and the Argentine Re- 
public; and I should recommend it to cavalry where the thongs 
are not always liable to be wet and dirty ; they are great at chmb- 
ing mountain-paths and hopping from rock to rocky; they ford 
rivers well, walking crab-wise with heads up stream, and in 
yD haa watar they kneel to their work. The 
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worst footing for them is the boulder-paved beds If they happen - 
to fall in fording, the best.way is to slip off: on the current side, 
to hold the rein firm, and to steady one’s self’ by pommel or - 
cantle till the shore is reached. Those taken to England soon 
sicken under change of diet and climate; some have done well as" 
ponies for children, and I saw a neat pair driven at Edinburgh. 
There is an art in riding these little mustangs, and an Ice- 
lander will get more work and better pace out of them than 
a stranger. Of course the slowest gives the rate to the caravan, 
, and this will sometimes not exceed three miles an hour—making - 
the journey an éewurante corvée, All assure you that they never 
kick; you hear the same in the Argentine Republic; you be- 
lieve, and sooner or later you are kicked: two Englishmen of 
my acquaintance suffered in the flesh, and an Iceland pony sud- | 
denly did its best to knock out my teeth. . Rearers and bolters 
are rare, and J saw only one biter; the people are not. brutal to. 
their beasts, but only careless. Temper never shows so much as 
when they are loaded; the worst are the riding animals, which 
lose all manners, apparently feeling insulted by the proceeding. 
They will never keep Indian file like mules, they rush past one 
another, bumping and striving to destroy the traveller’s traps; if. 
a load happens to become loose or to shift on one side, there is 
a grand scene of plunging, of lashing out, especially at pots, - 
kettles, and kegs, and of running away till everything is strewed 
on the ground, About evening when hunger becomes imperious, 
and especially where forage appears, they wax wild as antelopes, 


‘Omnis commoditas sua fert incommoda seeum ;” 


but this 1s an incenvenience worse than anything that I have 
seen, even when travelling with half-broken Brazilian mules, — 
‘The people boast that their shagey, lone-backed, short-legged 
poodles equal the noble blood of Arabia, cover 100 miles a day, 
and carry 300 lbs~—-Uno Von Troil says 400, .The Thingmanna- 
leis, the recognised march to the Althing, however, is from.twenty 
to twenty-five English statute miles, and I have found 100 Ibs. 
to be a full baggage-loadt By proper management, the Lest 
1 This is afeneral rule: 65 for an ass, 100 for a pony, and 120-150 for aii ox. 


The latter are not trained to carry luggage in Iceland, and it ia hard to tell the 
teason why. | 
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(caravan) may be pushed on at a pinch some thirty-five to forty 

" miles a, day, but every third march should be followed by a halt. 
On one excursion we allowed three rests in twenty days, but the 
nags did not recover for many a week. They must not start before 
ten or eleven AM., after they have had a good morning feed. 
They are allowed to drink when and where they please, but only 
after the chill is off the water. The Icelander seeing a fresh, 
green grazing, generally dismounts to let his animal have a bite 
and stretch its limbs, like a dog fresh from sleep. A careful man 
will walk up and down the heaviest places. About three or 
four P.M. there is usually an hour’s halt and, during the summer, 
as the nags suffer greatly from the sun, night-travelling, if we can — 
so call it, where all appears one night and one day, is the rule. 
Straying is also an inveterate evil, especially in bad weather; 
the hobbles are rotten cords or withers fastened by bits of sheep's 
shanks, Side-hobbling must be attended to; if only the forehand 
is tethered or knee-hobbled, the beasts have learned by practice 
to hop as fast and as far as kangaroos, and they avill easily waste 
the best part of an afternoon. Like the Norwegian nags, they are 
exceedingly fond of rolling in the sand, and consequently the 
saddle suffers. The shoes should be inspected after every march ; 
in the country parts they may generally be replaced for $1 the 
pair. 

Icelanders ride from the days “ when they first see the blood 
upon their teeth ;” their foot gear and the nature of the country 
incapacitate them from walking, yet with our shoes they would 
soon learn to climb well. There is a fashion in these things. 
The Mamlik Bey would never cross even the street except upon 
his mare; and the Brazilian church-goer will send many miles 
for his horse to ride the same number of yards. A walker in 
Ieeland is a low fellow, like the “Zalamah” of Syria. The 
islander mounts as often on the wrong side as not-—of course 
every cavalry-man should be trained to do the same. His long 
back and short legs make him a curious contrast with his dwarf 
monture, and apparently he is easily dislodged—I have seen men 
come off even when the animals are only bogged. Another 
element of grotesqueness is the perpetual hammering of the un- 
armed heel against the animal’s ribs; this “devil’s tattoo” keeps 
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the feet warm, and the horses will lag without ii, as the Egyptian 
Fellah wakes when his water-wheel ceases to creak and groan. 
The effect is an indescribably loose and shambling seat. 
Although cavalcades look tolerably well from afar, individuals 
are ungraceful and unhandy riders compared with the Gauchos: 
an Englishman observed to me that the latter will do in the 
dark what would puzzle the former in the light. The general 
seat is somewhat hke the Enghsh, a kind of juste malreu never 
adopted by purely equestrian races, The Hastern horseman, take 
the Tartar for a type, sits his horse with “ crumpled legs,” as if 


upon a chair. The Western, that 1s to say, the peoples of the . 


New World, without exception, stand, as it were, upright with | 
legs apart, riding by balance alone. The Oriental style was pro- | 
bably suggested by the greater steadiness of aim, with bow or: 


mun, obtained by rising upon the shovel-iron stirrups clear of the; 
animal's back. The Occidental seat was evidently the result of: 


long weary marches over monotonous prairies and pampas, and: 
it never leads to rupture like our cavalry seat; riders carry little: 
weight, and their waists are not tightly buckled down so as to” 


press upon the part most likely to give way. 

It is a spectacle likely to be remembered, the shoeing of Ice- 
land ponies by the farrier, who is almost always unprofessional. 
Five men, without including half-a-dozen spectators and advisers, 
bodily engage in the task; one holds the cruel twitch, two hang 
on to the several limbs, one or two hold up the hoof, and number 
five plies the hammer. And the result is that in travelling you 
must always expect your animals to be pricked. 

The traveller should take out with him a comfortable pony 
bridle, if he intends to mde far. An Iceland bit is horrid to 
look a® but the long, heavy mass of brass 1s never cruel; the 
chain is not tightened, often, mdeed, it is absent, and sometimes 
a bit of cord does duty, Happily for the horses, they have no 
curbs, and I have many a time wished that we in England could 
unlearn the use of them, or rather learn to use them only when 


a. 


required. Nothing more unpleasant than to see both sexes in 


Rotten Row worrying thetr animals into perpetual fidgets, and 
making them throw up their heads like giraffes on the run. 


And this is not confined to Hyde Park: at Edimburgh I saw an 
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escort of one of our best cavalry corps go pulling at their curbs, 
that. every charger seemed to be upon wires. A light hand is 


‘not given to every rider, but all can spare the mouth by using 


the peer 


the snatile. . 
Upon the whole, I should say, hire your nags. Buyers no 


longer sell for a song, as the foreign horsedealers are ready to 


pay fairly for good animals; yet besides the risk of being 
jockeyed—and in the matter of horseflésh the Icelander is quite 


‘€ Of a Yorkshireman hippodamoio — 


the owner, 3s has been said, will be obliged to travel slowly, 
and he will incur additional troubles where the inevitable amply 
suffice. Tolerable riding beasts (RiS hestar) may be hired for 
$1 (= 2s. 3d.) a day, and baggage-animals (Puls or Kiifia hestar) 


for four marks. The hire should be paid after return. The 


guide is sure to take the best, in order to whip up stragglers, 
and he will be the more carcful of his monture Wf he be its 


owner. Formerly, dogs trained to bark and to keep the Indian 


* 


‘file straight, always accompanied caravans: now they are rare 


and dear. The use of the Madrifia, or bell-mare, is utterly un- 
known-—what does Henderson mean by making the Arab’s bell- 
camel go last in the line instead of first? An extra baggage- 
animal, besides’ remounts, is always necessary: the day of the 
Hesta-kaup is long past when you could exchange a lame or 
tired-out animal at any farm-house. | 
The Iceland saddle (Hnakkur), well stuffed and provided with 
a sheepskin, can be bought at Reykjavik at prices varying from 
$15 to $50, but the old campaigner will prefer a roomy old 
English hunting saddle, duly prepared for “razor backs,” The 
woman’s saddle (Sdvull) costs from $40 to $80: it 1s a kind of 
arm chair, fronting the near side, and covered with brass orna- 
ments: the feet are supported by:a piece of board; and the 
whole affair is very dangerous—M, lAbbe Baudouin saw a 
woman drowned when crossing a not very rapid river by the 
fault of her riding gear! The lower classes ride & califourchon 
like the hautes ef puissantes dames of the old noblesse de Cam- 





1 Astraddle was doubtless the earliest form of feminine seat, yet Mr Newton 
found at Budrum a statue of Diana sitting her horse sideways. 
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pagne, and roll off like bundles of old clothes, However unseemly, 
the straddling style is ever the safest, and I should ‘strongly 
advise the seat en cavalier In countries where the side-saddle 
might lead to accidents. The form of riding should be that of 
the Libanus, with a long arm and:a short bridie, always ready 
to hold up the animal, but never attempting to check it, And 
those disposed to vertiges should look at the bank, never at the 
fast-flowing water. | 
The baggage will.be a perpetual trouble. I deposited at 
the rooms of the Anthropological Institute a specimen of the 
Khibert (crook-saddle), the Klibber of the Shetlands, with its 
pegs of reindeer horn, so useful for fraying everything they 
touch. This article will cost the stranger $3 to $6. There ig, 
however, a modern and improved form, which is far worse; the 
areh, banded with iron, rises some five inches above the animal’s 
back, and effectually destroys whatever rubs against it. If the. 
people could be induced to adopt the Otago pack-saddle, used by 
the transport trains in the Abyssinian expedition, and com- 
mended by Messrs Freshfield (Caucasus) and Stanley, it would 
be invaluable. I also exhibited specimens of ropes with horn 
circlets, for making fast the luggage; they are expensive as use- 
less, and $3 buys a very small supply. Finally, I showed the 
popular “namdah” of the island, two heavy slabs of turf, not 
unlike a very thick mat: they are the fibrous roots of the buck 
bean or marsh trefoil (Menyanthes trifoliata), in books called 
Hor-blaska, but here known as Reiinga-gras, The damp heat 
produced by this article acting upon chafes causes back-sores, 
which are sometimes fatal: the Faroese smoke and chew the 
leaves of the “Bukka Blaa” as tobacco, and hold that in infusion 
they cure scurvy... In the pagan days of Iceland, strips of buck- 
bean turf made a yoke under which criminals were compelled to 
_ walk; and when two men swore brotherhood or foster-brother- 
hood, they passed through an arch of three long sods, whose ends 
were attached to earth, and whose centre was raised by a spear, 
The Iceland box is very like that which old-fashioned 
Brazilians use for mule travel: it admits wet; it readily falls 
open; and, ‘when tourists are numerous, it is not easily found at 
Reykjavik. Mr Shepherd, of North-West Peninsula fame, had a 
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model pair made by Silver & Co., which own but one dis-’ 
advantage—hbeing “ un-Icelandic,” the guide will object to load 
them. One writer sensibly advises travellers to pack up and to 
roll everything down the staircase; if the cases stand this test, 
they may be passed with approval. Still everything will by 
degrees be smashed and spilt: cartridges will be crushed or 
shaken loose ; salt and sugar will be mixed; oil and spirits will 
swamp books and flies; and collections of botany and geology, 
unless inspected every day, will be lost or damaged ; strong tins 
will be crushed like paper ; even cast-iron would not be safe. The 
scene on unpacking for the first time after a march is “a caution >” 
Iceland in this matter reminded me of Blé-land (Blue Land, 
i.c., Blackland), where the ingenious negro managed to split a 
Papin’s Digester, making me * marvel how.” Saddle-bags are 
hardly fair to the ponies, and carpet-bags and canvas-bags being 
strange luxuries, will be stowed away over the boxes, and wil 
be worn through by the hide-lariats which assist the rotten 
woollen ropes. Though bred to loading from his childhood, the 
Icelandic guide has neither the skill nor the appliances of the 
Iberian or Brazilian “ Arriero;” anything like a miscellaneous 
load will at once be shaken off by the rough Jog-trot of the 
ponies; the girths break, and the halts for reloading become 
hourly, and even bi-hourly. There are two ways of conducting 
a caravan: one is to drive the animals loose (ad reka hestar), 
the other is to lead them (leiva hestar 1 taumi, 7.¢., in team); 
the latter is generally done by the care-taker (Lestamadr) when 
approaching the farmhouse-tiin, and halters are fastened to tails 
in a way that would surprise a Syrian thoroughbred into the 
height of misbehaviour. This “cringing,” as Shetlanders call 
it, is also the tether for short halts, and it proves” effective 
enough, as they can only wheel round in a narrow circle—vicious 


~ owithal. a 


The traveller will find a tent necessary in the interior, but 
only on account of the rain. During their September excursions, 
when the farmers ride considerable distances to collect sheep 
from the distant pastures, they camp out like Bedawin: as 
amongst the Canadian Indians, this change from” the super- 
heated atmosphere of the house grows a plentiful crop of colds, 


-_ 
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rhepmatisms, and lumbagos. When they travel with baggage, 


they carry tents like miniatures of the East Indian “ pal,” and 
the large inmate rising from the minimum of space suggests a 
« Jack in the box.” Two uprights, four or five feet, high, are 
connected by a cross-pole of five to six feet, and over this frame 
is thrown the cover of coarse white Wadmal, braced by cords at 
the edges. The flaps have small holes for wooden pegs, gener- 
ally three behind, and the same number on each side; when 
these are lost, stones and turf (Siberian fashion) do duty for 
them. Goods not likely to be injured are piled outside as a 
“break-wind” and, even when the fore-flap is closed against 
rain, two men will stow themselves away inside. My friend, 
Mr Robert Mackay Smith, kindly lent me a little bell-tent, 
which had already seen service in Iceland, and which proved 
uncommonly useful. A mattress is usually held a necessary, 
but I found a Syrian Postin of black sheepskin spread upon & 
caoutchouc, by far the most satisfactory article. The traveller, 
however, must beware of “waterproof blankets,” which are sadly 
apt to belie their name in an Iceland “ shower.” 

Writers who know Oriental travel only by books are fond of 
finding reflections and resemblances in the far north; the differ- 
ences, however, are far greater, and the general likeness 1s soon 
destroyed by the details. The horse, the tent, the bivouac, and 
the desert are salient points of similitude; the want of Life, of 
colour, and of picturesqueness, the main accident of the Hast, soon 
break the spell, And the traveller in Iceland will miss many 
things of which he has read, as the “kiss of peace,” the pulling 
off boots, ete., by the daughters of the house, and the parting 
salute by way of good night. These things may survive on the 
rarely viited south coast; on the beaten tracks they are of the 
dead past—at least I never saw a trace. Civilised coarseness 
and polite vulgarity have made Icelanders deny that the custom 
of public undressing ever existed: they are wrong to be ashamed 
of it. The removal of muddy boots, wet stockings, and drenched 
garments, without any sense of the “sho’king,” was a sign af 
innocence; the action was without any sense of impropriety, 
even as the*primitive matrons and maidens of St Veran thought 
it uncivil to leave the room before the guest was fairly in bed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EXCURSIONS ABOUT REYKJAVIK—THE ISLANDS—-THE LAUGAR OR 
WAMMAM—THE SOUTHERN LAXA OR SALMON RIVER. 


THE weather appears to be that of the Inferno-circle, especially 
rich in— : 
‘Ta plova 
Eterna, maledetta, fredda e greve.”’ 
However, we take heart of grace to visit the islands. A boat is 
readily found at the Bridge-Ilouse pier, the centre of industry. - 
Here are knots of fishermen, who might be in Leith, save that 
they are a wee bit rougher; and the stout young women labour- 
ing with coals and rolling up barrels of spirits, reminded me of 
the Teutonic emigrants to Rio de Janeiro, where each one would 
girth double, and probably weigh treble, the average Braziewra. 
At times there is a lively scence when ponies are shipped, an 
operation managed very rudely, not to say brutally : the animals: 
are dragged or driven down the slimy, slippery plankway, and 
are forced to spring into the nearest barge; they are accustomed 
to ferries, but not to this kind of embarkation, which barks the 
shins and wounds the hind lees. At times a little animal is 
jostled off the narrow gangway, but instead of falling or leaping 
down, it clings like a cat with the forelegs, and holds on long 
enough for men to run down and catch it in their arms. The 
most amusing scene was when an Englishman inilated’a water- 
proof cloak, the Halkett-boat, and another, taking in hand two 
apologies for paddles, began a series of astonishing gyrations. All 
Reykjavik flocked to the pier, possibly under the stimulus thus 
poetically recorded : 
. ‘¢ Pull him out! pull him out! he fell from yonder boat, 
We shall either get a sov’reign or a one-pound nate.” 
They were disappointed, however, for the Britisher gailantly held 
his own, and taught the spectators “a thing or two.” — 
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A few minutes of sharp sailing placed us at Engey, meadow- 
islet, the central of the three largest which defend the Rade of 
Reykjavik. It projects to the south-east, a long spit of loose 
rocks, covered, as usual, with fucus? and: seaweed: here.two 
huge ravens are hung up as scarecrows to keep off their kind, 
and to frighten away the great Erne or cinereous eagle (Falco 
albictlla) : this determined. enemy of the eider duck sometimes 
haunts the Laxé mouth. The “beneficent palmipéde” is about 
two feet long, and weighs 6-7 lbs.: it swims the water grace- 
fully as a swan, and is a strong and straight-flying bird, giving 
excellent sport: the drake’s plume is silver, tipped with jet; 
the duck is much more modestly clad. The Ar has a good 
time of it in Iceland. Their homes are, like those of olden com-. 
merce, the islets near the coast; they will not build, as some 
travellers have related, in inland lakes, and they are rarely seen 
ashore, preferring damp rocks, where they can feed on seaweed 
and insects. From its haunts dogs and cats are carefully excluded. . 
No salute must be fired at Reykjavik for fear of frightening 
“ somateria mollissima.” The drake is sometimes poached after 
the breeding season in August and September: I never tasted 
it, but should imagine that the flavour must admirably combime 
fish and sea tang. The people declare the flesh to be excel- 
lent eating, worth ali the other game pat together, but fine and 
confiscation of the offending weapon await the poaching gour- 
mand: the amende is a nxdollar per shot, and if the offence be 
repeated, confiscation of the gun. How we longed to see this 
happen to our Cockney friend! 

The landing-place is the normal natural pier, a horrid mass of 
slimy, slispery boulders near a small curing establishment, whose 


1 Information concerning them may be met with in Gosselin (Historia Fuco- 
ram): travellers have paid seant attention to this branch of botany. The wracks 
faed man aud beast, and serve for fuel, bed stutfing, and other domestic purposes: 
consequentiy some forty-four kinds have been described, especially that impostor, 
the Zostera marin, which lies in loose heaps. The most common are the Fucus 
palmuatus, Saccharinus esculentus, edulis, feniculaceus, and digitatus. The firat- 
mentioned is the Sol, eaten in Ircland and in Scotland, where it is called Dulce: 
at Oreback (Kyrarbakka), it sells for 76 fishes per voet {= 80 ]bs.}. The second, 
F, saccharinum(Aiga saccharifera), is thts Welsh Laver, whose spirally-twisted 
leaves, six feet long by one broad, become straight when dry. In the Shetlands 
the larger fuci in general are called Tangle, Tang, and Ware, and are extensively 
used as mamiure. 
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rich aroma made us hurry frantically past, kerchief over nose. 
Here the islet is a strew and scatter of cods’ heads, cods’ bones, 
and cod’s sounds: they would be the best of compost if system- 
atically used. _Hopping from hillock to hillock of fishy grass, 
we reached the large and prosperous-looking farm-house, which 
occupies a domed rise to the north-west. The owner, Hr Christian 
Magniisson, was superintending his eider-down: he lives too near 
Reykjavik to ask us within his doors. 

We then walked over the tussocky ground to the west, where 
the warm exposure has special attractions for the brown mothers. . 
Qur companions were troops of nolsy peewits and terns: the 
former are spoil-sports, as in the Bravzal, where I have often been 
exasperated ito ceiving them the benefit of a barrel; and the 
latter, here termed Kria (plur. Kriur), whence our “ Cree,” 
sweep down upon the intruder in resolute style, screaming 
furiously, and sometimes administering a vicious peck. Possibly 
Sterna kirundo knows that its egg is delicate food for man, and 
becomes a winged Timon accordingly. In places these birds 
geem to have fled the sea, and are found hovering over the fields 
i search of food: they should not be shot, as they serve to 
keep down the earth-worms, and here the lumbricus 1s @ pest, as 
‘1 the Foroe Islands. Poultry would be useful for the same 
‘purpose, but it causes trouble, and is seldom seen in the interior. 
Tt will be remembered that the ancient Britons kept fowls only 
“yoluptatis causé,” which some understand “for the sake of 
_cock-fighting.” 

Travellers describe the eider as a very wild bird in winter, 
but a mere barn door during the summer season, 80 tame 
that, like the frequenters of the gull-fair, Ascension,~or of the 
Lage near Brazilian Santos, 1t can be taken up with the hand. 
We found that they scurried away from us, uttering a hoarse 
“errr”? and only one showed mild fight in defence of her 
flappers. Nor did we see more than a single monogamous duck 
in each nest, despite the reported Mormon arrangements, strange 
Gf true. Tho usual number of eggs was two, proving that the 
first lay had been plundered ; three was not, four was, rare. At 
this time (June 12) a few hardly-fledged ducklings appeared, and 


ona gL eee thawa Bteht $The old qnea teach 
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their young the art and mystery of swimming, by leading them 
to the shore, bearing them on their backs a few yards out, and 
slipping from under them—a process which the tutor of my 
childhood unconsciously imitated. The nests, which are always 
near water, for facility of feeding, are built in hollows, like dwarf 
arm-chairs, or the old fur-cap of Istria: in the centre is a thin 
saucer-shaped lining of brown, grey, or mouse-coloured fluff, 
exceptionally unclean. About mid-July all these matrons will 
become frisky, gadding about the Fjords and river mouths. 

Another pleasant excursion is to Videy (wood-holm), the 
largest and easternmost of the three creat breakwaters. In some 
thirty-five minutes we ran before the stiff breeze to the little 
Janding-place, a hole in the Palagonite rock. As we approached — 
the islet, it appeared double, connected, like the defunct Siamese 
twins, by a band whieh was bright ereen with grass, and which 
carried a few wild-looking sheep. We had seen M. Gaimard’s 
atlas, and we had read of the “beautiful pillars of basaltic lava,” 
but we did not find them. The formation gencrally is that of 
Arthur’s Seat: in places the stone is sub-columnar; here and 
there it 1s quaquaversally disposed, the effect of lateral pressure, 
and in most parts it can hardly be distincuished from the amor- 
phous. The basalts on the south of the island, and adjoining the 
remnants of a crater to the west, are best worth seeing, but again 
—bad is the best. 

A rough path leads to the tall wooden-barred gate and weather- 
cock which defend the property of good Magnus Stephensen, Chief 
Justice of Iceland, the friend of “ Baron Banks,” and far-famed 
for his hospitalities in the olden day. Though travellers say 
that he xented 1t from the Crown, he was the owner of the islet 
which still remains to his family; and about 1820 he died 
at the satisfactory age of eighty-two. The house is a large 
and substantial buildine of stone and lime, with ten windows 
facing the south, a counterpart of the smallpox hospital at Lau- 
garnes. The characteristic remnant of the monastery, which 
was founded in A.D, 1226, 1s the chapel to the west of the man- 
sion, a solid, box of rough basalt, squared only at the corners, 
with rude arches over doorway and windows; the dwarf “cam- 
panile,” a shed perched upon the roof, shelters three bells. In 
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the massive retl door was a huge iron key, which may date from 
the days of the ghostly owners. The roof is supported by heavy 
solid rafters, and the furniture is older and more ornamental 
than usual; the benches are carved, and the colours are the 
tricolor, blue, red, and green. | 

As in many country churches, the tall pulpit stands behind 
the humble altar which Lutheranism m Iceland has not reduced 
to a table, but converted into a safe for priests’ vestments. The 
confessional still lingers in the shape of a tall-roofed chair, hke 
that of a hall porter; it is now used by the Préfastur (arch- 
deacon) when he makes his visits, but the people no longer 
confide their sins to the ecclesiastical ear. Metcalfe (p. 317) 
seems to think that Icelanders are ghrieved before they com- 
municate. The only “Reformed” remnant of the old Catholic 
custom is the practice of seating the expectants round the 
chancel, when: the parson exhorts them in sct phrase to repent 
their sins, and to amend their lives. They do so, or are officially 
supposed so to do, and absolution duly follows. | 

We looked into the western room of the old monastery where 
the printing-press was wont to work; thé rubbish lay in ad- 
mired confusion, almost a3 bad as the sacred hill-town of Safet 
can show, after parting with its typographic reliques to the 
‘curious and the collectors of Europe. The owner, lounging 
about, hands in pockets, prospected us more carefully than 
courteously. Here the neighbourhood of Reykjavik is not the 
only cause of inhospitality : the son of the old Chief-Justice was 
notoriously unhappy in his family; and the heir to the “antiqua 
domus” is locally famed as an animal, in the French and 
Spanish senses of the term. So we wandered over the island, 
much to the confusion of the terns and sheep, and enjoyed 
a charming bath in the sea to the north: the walking was foul 
as usual, the swamplets have not been drained, nor have the 
.grass tussocks been levelled during an occupation of a thousand 
years, Of course, In Wood-isle no wood exists, but near @ 
farm-shed upon the western half there is an eruption, of 
turf-stacks, which show what has become of the pame-giving 
growth. 

msg gk Lt eed ehhnnt Pavkiavik is an epitome of Ice- 
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latid, which we can see in a day’s work; it adntirably combines 
the quaking bogs of Ireland with the Pantanaes of the Brazil, 
the rock-slides of the Kasrawaén and the metal domes and boilers 
of the Hauran. : . . : 
“God made the country and man made the town” is a poor 
poet's sentimental say, which has passed into a truism, whilst 
every traveller knows its falsehood. The country wants the 
hand of man almost as much as the town does, Hereabouts, 
where the surface lies comparatively unbroken, the absolute 
absence of trees gives the dreariest impression. ‘We do not feel 
the same want amongst the labyrinths of serrated ridges, where _ 
the vapours break like seas in the morning, and which are trans- - 
figured by the evening mists into glimpses of purple and golden 
glory; nor amongst cataracts, “tumbling in a shower of water 
rockets” over the perpendicular strata of basaltic rock; nor- 
when fronting the inverted arches of the Fjérs-mouths, where 
the sweeping lines" of mist and elond are worthy the inspired 
pencil of Gustave Doré. And, though throughout the island 
there is not one spot which “smiles with corn,” the stretches of 
bright green pasturage, with spangle) flowers, relieving the 
blackness of the trap, serve passing well in the artistic eye td 
take the place of cultivatiog, In thesé places we escape from 
the eternal black and white” white and black, which sadden the 
eye in the interior. * | 
The lakelet south of the capital drains large bogs and peat- ” 
mosses at its upper qr inland end. It is poor stuff, which, how- 
ever, like that of the Brazil, burns without chemical treatment, 
and it contains, as in the Feeroe Islands, large quantities of birch 
trunks awd bark, proving, if proof were wanted, that the land 
was not always bare of trees. Although the first. colonists found 
the country wooded from the sea to the hills here, as else- 
where, first colonists regarded a tree as a personal and natural 
enemy, to be annihilated with fire and steel. Consequently the 
land became bog, the centuries deepened and added to it, and 
now it is absolutely irreclaimable. Under the blessing of St 
Blazius, however, it supplies the people with fuel. The turf- 
digger uses a rough instrument, a straight bar of wood, with 
a aide projection for the fant and chad with a ovnannet ahead 
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iron: it is the toysker familiar to the Shetlanders! The 
material is stacked in early June, and by September it is ready 
for use: almost every family has its own turbary, where a 
fortnight’s hard work would collect an ample supply for the 
whole year. Yet the absence of fire is one of the characteristics 
of the Icelandic farm-house, in which the people prefer to “ pig” 
together for animal heat, like the lawer creation, rather than 
take the trouble of cutting, stacking, and ‘carrying in their peat. 
But here probably inveterate custom perpetuates what arose 
from simple indolence. 

The Landnémabok (De Originibus Islandize Liber), correspond- 
ing with our Domesday Book and the Book of Joshua amongst 
the Hebrews, tells us that in a.p. 1231 the plough was drawn 
by oxen and slaves. The Aryan implement, never invented by 
the African nor by the “red man” of the Western Hemisphere, 
is now simply impossible. The surface is either quaking bog, 
where man is easily mired and “laired ” or covered with runs 
and boulders of basalts and lavas, porous and compact, grey, 
prown, red, and black; the grey being of course the oldest. 
This has never been cultivated, and probably never will be. 
“The grass land reminds you of a deserted country churchyard. 
Many of the warts which gamish it are originally formed like . 
“olacier tables,” those pillars of ice bearing tabular rock, which 
protects their bases whilst the sun melts the surrounding 
matter. The scattered boulders keep the lump firm, whilst the 
ground about it 1s washed away: mostly, however, the tussocky 
warts are formed, as on the Irish bog, the Scotch moor, and the 
flanks of Ben Nevis, by the melting of spring-snows and the 
heavy rains which carry off the humus from. the sides ;-and they 
show us on a small scale the effects of weathering upon hills and 
mountains, The water, here and. in the bogs and peat-mosses, 
isa “gilded puddle,” rich in diatomaceous silica and iron: as 10 
parts of Ireland, it readily converts adipose and muscular tissue 
into a saponaceous matter lke spermaceti, and it forms the 
“precious medicine Miumiyé” (human fat) once 80 highly 
valued for fractures and pulmonary complaints. ~ 


Senne 
1 Dr Cowie (Shetland, Ist edit., chap. ix,, pp. 165-167) gives an excellent 
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‘These warts are exaggerated by the treading and grazing of 


cattle in the depressions.- Not a few travellers have asserted 


that the people, forgetting that grass grows perpendicularly, 


leave the knobs in situ, because @ curve affords more surface 
than a plane. To a similar prejudice, also, they attribute the 
use of the toy scythe, which shaves round the lumps, wasting 
much time, and exposing the precious crop to be destroyed by 
rain or snow, The’ real cause, of course, lies much deeper. 
Firstly, there is the want of hands; secondly, there is the ex- 
pense of day labour; and thirdly, a man must be certain of 


tenure before he is justified in undertakme such a task ag — 


levelling the surface of his field. The turf must be carefully 


removed from every knob, the latter must be planed away with. : 


the hoe, and lastly, the grassy covering must be replaced: after 


afew years the snows and showers will require the operation to. . 
be repeated. Meanwhile, the result is a short thin turf ike that . 
of England, but exceptionally springy to the tread, as if it had — 
no solid foundation—in fact, something like a water-bed. 


A little top-dressing brings out a goodly crop of prass, and 


although we must despair of seeing even oats and rye, yet 
roots like potatoes and turnips might become much more com- 
mon than they are. But then—the landlord would raise the - 


rent. 


A favourite walk with foreigners is to the Laug (pronounce 


Log), the reeking spring, lying about two miles from and nearly 


due east of the town. The only bathing-place, especially on | 


fine Sundays, between church-time and dinner at two pM, it 


is the haunt of many washerwomen, and yet, during the last 


millennyim, no attempt at a decent path has been made. You 


leave the town by the Krisuvik, more properly the general 


eastern, road, passing the fife new prison, which is rising rapidly 
from the ground: the exceptionally thick walls are made of 
hewn and unhewn trap, with an abundance of imported lime, 
blackened by basaltic sand. There are apartments for the 
officials, and ample accommodation for all the criminals in the 


island; indeed, if the imtcrior only equal the exterior, its 
superior comforts may act, it is feared, like our old transporta- 


tion system, and offer a premium for breaking the law. On the 
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right, you leave the Skolavarv¥a,’ or school mark, so called because 
it was- built for the College. This “ observatory,” as foreigners 
call it, is a two-storied building, ascended by two sets of double 
ladders: the view from the green-painted hatchway which 
defends the opening above lays the land before you. like an 


embossed map. The lower story is foul in the extreme, and 
there are scandals concerning the uses. to which it is normally 


put, The wooden building of old charts has clean disappeared. 
No place could be worse adapted than this for an observatory, 
at least, if magnetic instruments are to be used. The French 


. expedition found that the surrounding voleanic rocks gave the 


most discordant results, for instance, 2° 32° to north, and 11° 15’ 
to south, upon the same rhumb. M. Lottier (p. 35) offers the 
following comparison of magnetic declinations : | 


f 
. At Reykjavik, 43° 14’. 
. yy Thingvellir, 40° 8°. 
. ,, Geysirs, 45° 50° 
4, ,, Selsund, 40° 49°. 


of PO be 


He remarks that the first is probably correct on account of the 
care with which the site had been prepared, two granite blocks 
having been laid down upon the hard ground below the turf. 
The second was vitiated hy a huge coulée of lava; the third by 
the looseness and Plutonic nature of the soil, whilst at Selsund 
the Hekla massif, distant only a mile to the north-east, must 
have exercised a disturbing effect. 

Striking to the left, we pass the detached farm-houses, and 
hit the shingly and rocky margin of the shore, which here and 
there shows heaps and scatters of sub-columnar basalt. Pre- 
sently, after treading the pebbly bank and stony traats, well 
garnished with mud, we reach the'mouth of the little stream, or 
rather the place where it should mouth. Here, as on many parts 
of the coast, where not protected by islands to windward, or where 
the rock does not come down to the water’s edge, a high bank of 


i 


1 Varda, in the plural Vérdur, is a beacon, more generally an ‘‘homme de 
pierre,” a pile of stones to act as landmark or way sign; it is derived from at 
varda, to ward, to guard, monere (quod hic vieus est), Our trave‘lers general y 
write the word in the Danish form ‘* Varde.” These piles, like the “'a’ar” 


_ (Kaktr) of Syria and Palestine, are often put up by the shepherd lads, apparently 
a . 7 sp 
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sand and shingle is thrown up, and retains the water in pools 
of various extent. Mostly, these basins are briny, being affected 
by the percolating tide which ebbs and flows regularly inside: 
_ they explain the presence of the upper bog; the matted roots 
of the vegetation prevent free drainage; and the want of slope | 
would probably render even deep-ditching ineffectual. | 
We cross the streamlet higher up, and ascend the right bank, 
where walking is better than on the left, wondering the while 
that during so many centuries of use the feet of the washer- 
women have not worn a way. Here at length is some sign of 
iife. “The lady-hen sings to the riv,” as the Shetlanders say 
of the lark, but her carol is at the gate of a milk-and-water 
heaven. The curlew and the whimbrel scream their wild lay. 
in the lower air; the snipe rises with a peculiar twitter; the 
‘swfippet bathes where the water is warm ; the water-rail (rallus) 
courses before us; the true sandpiper (tringa), accompanied by a 
- purple congener (7. maritima), with brown back, white waistcoat,' | 
~ black colours extending over the eyes and crest, with long red 
beak and legs, forages busily for food: whilst waterfowl, includ-: 
ing the ubiquitous eiders, male and female, float lazily off shore, 
In many places the sandpiper behaves likes the Brazilian Joio - 
de Barros, alighting before the traveller, and apparently enjoy- 
ing the fun of narrow escapes. 
_ A number of ponies, awaiting transportation to the mines of 
Great Britain, were grazing about, and bolted as we drew near. 
The few cows, almost all hornless, had small straight bodies, and 
large udders, which are said sometimes to give from ten to twelve 
quarts of milk per diem, and 3000 per annum; the proportion 
of buttey being 1:16. Wretched bullocks, not weighing more 
than a Syrian donkey, were fattened for foreign markets: surely 
the roast beef of Old England never appeared in meaner form, 
Presently they will be lashed’ to ponies’ tails, and afford much 
amusement to the gamins of Reykjavik by springing over the 
little drains with such action as the Toro at Ronda attempts the 
barricades, The ewes, dull-yellow, straight-eared, and thin- 
tailed, some with coats, others sheared, or rather plucked, in 
‘Shetland parlance “roo'd,” were at a distance to be mistaken for 
goats; In June most of them are accompanied by lambs, singlets - 
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or twins, looking extra innocent. They yield a couple of quarts 
of milk per diem, or about fifty per annum, and.their fat is said 
to contain an unusual praportion of stearine. Merinos have 
been tried; and to them many people attribute the dreadful 
scabies which has raged since 1855. The goat, once so common, 
ig extinct in this part of the island, at least I never saw a speci- _ 
men in Iceland: this destructive animal could not have been 
much at home where there is so little wooded land; and it was 
proscribed for climbing upon the turf roofs, and doing other 
‘damage. The happy mean has been hit by Istria, which 
issued laws in early ages de capris non fenendis, and which 
now allows goats only in the wildest and stoniest parts. It 
will be a fortunate day for the Libanus and Syria generally 
when the graveolent there falls into like disfavour. | 

The comparatively fertile banks, clothed with the Lecidea 
Lindleyana grass, shows Us, for the first time, the pretty 
‘Teelandic flora in full bloom; and the general effect is yellow, 
as that of Palestine is red: this arises from the large pro- 
portion of buttercups (Icel. Sdley) and dandelions. he pro- 
perties of Leontodon taraxicwm in hepatic disease, either as 
‘coffee or as salad, are here quite unknown; the Icelanders call 
it Unda-fill, and the Facroese Heeasolia. Its flowers are used 1n 
the southern islands for yellow dye, and the leaves are eaten 
in spring: after that time they become bitter. There is an 
abundance of golden liverwort (Parnassea palustris) and cross- 
worts (gdliwms) of many kinds, locally called Matra and Kross- 
matra: of Alpine saxifrages (6. hircula and oppositifolia), of 
azaleas (A. procumbens), pretty red flowers, loved by sheep; of 
lilac-tinted butter-worts; and of the yellow ranunculus,common 
in the Pyrenees and Alps. The wild thyme (T. serpyllum), which 
preserves a strong perfume, whilst the four violets have lost it, 1s 
termed Bldéslyng by the people, and, mixed with other leaves, 
is extensively used in ptisanes to “ thin the blood.” An 
orchis, an equisetum with small stiff leaves, and a, “ fox grass,” 
as the fern is locally named, faintly remind us of the tropics— 
ferns always have this effect. Very familiar to the eye are the 
daisy (in the Fwroes, Summudaar), the white chickweeds (Stel- 
1 ie and Coernatium vulgatum, locally called “ Musar-eyra,” 
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(mouse’s ear) ; the forget-me-not. (Katter-auga), which flourishes 
everywhere; the white cardamine (C. pratensis); the common 
bitter cress, which Icelanders call Hrafna- (pron. Hrabna) 
klukka, or raven’s bell; the other pretty little crucifers, and the 
rhododendron (laponicum, Icel. Kalmanstinga), -with a delicate 
red flower. The Iceland heath (Hrica vulgaris) here becomes a 
valuable plant: the people say that sheep cannot die where it 
abounds, aud they use it with peat and brushwood to smoke 
their meat. The geranium (G. sélvatiewm) is common, especi-. 
ally the malva, known as Ljons-klé or -lopp (lion’s paw), 
a name evidently given by those who had never been pre- 
sented to King Leo, The Fifa, or cotton-grass (Epilobium or 
Eriophorum polystachion), with bright white pods, which extends 
from Iceland to South Germany, and which fattens sheep in 
Demfriesshire, will haunt us in every swamp: it is a much 
maligned growth, and it serves to make the bog far more solid 
and less like a rolling carpet than the “ Serbonian” feature other- 
wise would be. The less familiar plants are the crowberry (Hmpe- 
trum nigrum), eaten by Corvus in Scotland before the grain is ripe; 
the red cowberry (Vacciniwm vitis-idwa), which mostly affects 
the hills, and is preserved for pancakes; the grass of Parnassus 
(Icel. Myra-sdl-ey) ; and a moonwort, rare in the British Islands, 
The deep, narrow ditch winds through the plain, with bulges 
here and there, which make good bathing-places: what little 
steam there is, generally courses before the wind down the 
valley. The old centre of ebullition is denoted by a small green 
mamelon or tumulus on the right bank, supposed to be the site of 
a large spring once boiling: hereabouts poor, brown, and fibrous 
peat is stacked, and on week-days it is the meeting-place of a 
dozen Baskonur (washerwomen),’ of all ages, from grandmother 
to small girl. A baylet in the right bank shows the present 
focus of ebullition, though at little below, on the left side, the 
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+ Kona, of old Kwina and Kuna, ts evidently the English Quean (but not Queen). 
It is a congener of yur} (Sansk. Jani), which the Rev. Wm. Ridley (p. 390, Anthrop. 
Journal, July and Oct. 1872) traces through Guni, Gun, Gyn, and Gin, to the 
Australian ‘‘Jin:’’ why not take it at once from the Arab, Jinn (Genie), a 
manner of deVil? For many years, Konuner (A.8., Cynig, our King) was com- 
posed of Konr, man of gentle birth, and Ungr, young; but the Dictionary pro- 
nounces this to be a mere poetical fancy. 
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water above a dwarf rapid is scalding hot: at the former, the 
thermometer (F.) readily rises to 175°, and soon cools down 
stream. Higher up again the little ditch, coloured with bog 
iron, and with strongly chalybeate taste, is icy cold: as at the 
celebrated Snorri’s Bath, all degrees of temperature can here be 
combined, and whilst one hand is parboiled, the other is chilled. 
The water after traversing heated substances, evidently pyritic, 
effervesces from a bottom of dark-grey mud; and when the stone 
is exposed, we find heat-altered bazalt covered with a whitish 
incrustation, silica, the chief ingredient, being deposited in a 
gelatinous state. There isa strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
so commonly remarked in dormant springs, and the offensive 
presence should recommend it to skin diseases, especially where 
the Sarcoptes scabiei is present. From the muds and deposits of 
these waters none of the rarer earths, like yttria, glucina, and 
oxide of cereum, have been found, though traces of cobalt occur: 
lime and magnesia abound; manganese, iron and silica, soda and 
sulphuric acid, also exist in considerable proportions, Dr Murray 
Thomson has carefully analysed the produce of the Laug.’ Eels 
are mentioned by travellers, but we never saw them: in the 
lower course there are shell-less snails and a variety of worms 
(pups #). | 
Broken bottles and fragments of the “ Constitutionnel” show 
the favourite place for bathing: formerly here, as at Thingvellir, 
a wooden shed was set up; now every inch of it has disap- 
peared. It is no joke to dress and undress in the raw high east 
winds and the bursts of storm, but the exceptionally healthy 
nature of the climate asserts itself under these unpleasant cir- 


cumstances. As there are traditions of a French sailor having . 
ps co 





2The pint was found to contain 3°51 grains of solid matter, The specific 
gravity (at 60° F.) was 1000°21, and the components were : 


Silica, —. 1°04 grains. 
Protoxide of i iron, ; . O24, 
Lime, . . . . ; . a trace. 
Magnesia, ; . ; ; . 02 a 
soda, . . . . . )-s4 =, 
Sulphuric acid, . , ; ; O76  ,, 
Chlorine, . . . ; . . 0-40 —C,, 
Organic matter, ; . . . O30 84, 7 


Total, 3°60 grains. 


died of pleurisy-after a bath, common 1 prudence would suggest } 


sunny afternoon. The amount of refreshment derived from | 


the “Hamm4m” isimmense. Strangers in Iceland often attri- 
bute to other and less cleanly cause’ the sudden eruption of 
Lichen (misnamed Tropicus) or prickly heat, the nettle rash 


which the Danes cajl “Red Hound :” it seems to be as common: 


about the poles as throughout the tropics, and many of my 
English acquaintances suffered severely from it in Iceland with- 
out recognising it. 

From the bath we walked over the stony bog to the nearest 
Beer, which is generally deserted : it is occupied by the caretakers 


of the Laugarnes Hospital. The two-storied whitewashed house - 


is built of irregular and unsquared basaltic blocks: the frontage 
ig south of west. Each of the two floors has three windows, and 


the wings two on the east and west, but none to the north. 
Formerly the episcopal palace, it was last occupied by Bishop. 
Steingrimur Jonsen: the present dignitary has always preferred 


the town. It has now been converted into a smallpox hospital : 


twp patients died there:this year (1872); since then, as no cases: 
have come in, the doors are locked, and the attendants are engag- 
ing themselves elsewhere. In olden times it, was connected with 


the town by a chausée, a causeway somewhat like the remains 
of the Saracen, miscalled Roman, roads which cross the flat 
country south of Damascus. Bad as it is, the fragment teaches 
a useful lesson—never, if possible, to quit an Iceland road. 
“Follow the highway tho’ it winds,” say the Tartars, 

A Scotch gentleman, well-known in Iceland as a firm and 
hospitable friend to Icelanders, proposed to buy Laugarnes for a 
summer residence, to pay $3000, and, moreover, to cénduct the 
water in ‘tubes to Reykjavik, where it might lead to a habit of 
Russian baths. Unhappily, it belongs to a company, or rather 


to halfa-dozen proprietors, whe have added Klepp, the adjoining © 


property : they showed their unwisdom by asking $4000 for the 
original estate, and now their terms fluctuate, according to 
chances, between $8000 and $14,000. 

From the Hospital we follow the shore to the Lax4 River East, 
On the way“there is a deposit of very light blue-grey hydrate of 
iron, cellular and globular, and rich in water, and phosphorus: 
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it is supposed to result from the decomposition of titaniferous 
iron, contained in the underlying dolerite. Close to the sea, and 
conspicuous to those who sail by, is a classical spot, the Haugr, 
howe or cairn of Hallgerva, the fair-haired with the thief's eyes. 
That lady, so ‘famous in Iceland legends, virtually murdered 
three husbands; the last was the “ peerless Gunnar, who, some 
years before, had slapped her face. She lived upon this farm, 
which she inherited from Glum, her second victim; she died in 
A.D. 996, and she was buried with all the honours of her rank. . 
The tumulus always remains green, doubtless a token of Heaven's 
approval bestowed upon one of the strongest-minded of her 
sex. Should Mary Stuart succeed in being sanctified, the 
abominable HallgerSa surely has a chance: at present she 1s 
known to local fame chietly frora the beauty of her locks, which 
hung down to her waist. She is one of those women in history 
whom one would like to interview. 

Another tract of stone and bog Ied us to the Laxa River, 
which discharges into the usual broad Fjérs, fronting Videy, and 
bounded on the east by the low, chapelled point of Gufunes 
(screw naze), The name, often written Danice Lax? (salmon) 
Elbe or Elve (river), is common in the island, which may contain 
a dozen Laxis: there are four near Reykjavik, each distin- — 
guished by some local affix. Henderson erroneously calis it 
Hellird, river of caverns, from the many holes in its lava bed ; 
others prefer Hellurd, river of slabs: so Newfoundland was 
first. called Hellu-land. The classical term, however, is Ellisaa, 
from the ship “EIlisi,” which Ketilbjérm Gamli (the old) 
caused to be dragged through river and lake. It rises in the 
Elliva-vatn (Ellwich-water), a circular lake with tuff walls, 
showing an extinct volcano: this place, about one hour's ride 
south-east of Reykjavik, is a famed place for picnics, and is . 
much affected by men who go a-fishing. The stream, or rather 
torrent, rushes fiercely between tall and rocky banks, flares out 
at the mouth, and finds rest in the broad bosom of Reykjavik Bay. 


a 


1 ‘We have Lax rivers in England. Some beoks translate Lax © trout” aa 
well as salmon. ‘This is a mistake, the former is always knowfi as Silungr or 
Forelle (Dan.); as may be expected, there are numerous terms for the fish at 
different ages and in several conditions. 
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Presently we reached the salmon sround, which is now but 

a shadow of its former self, doubtless the result of “ barring” 
with weirs, traps, dams, and nets. Until the beginning of this 
century it was held by the Crown, and tradition declares that 
sometimes 3000 head, with a maximum weight of 40 Ibs., 
were taken in a single afternoon. It was first rented to Hr 
Scheele, a Danish merchant at Reykjavik, and was afterwards 
sold in perpetuity to the father of the present Hr Th. A. Thom- 
sen, The sum mentioned is $1200, a poor bargain for the local 
Government, as the yearly revenue is said to be $1000. The 
owner has placed six common box weirs, with crates, allowing . 
the fish to work up stream, but not to return; and stone dams, 
which are removed before the ice sweeps them away in autumn— 
salmon and trout here spawn in October. They might be placed 
a little higher up for the convenience of the fish, but at any rate E 
they are better than the standing nets, with which a Scotch con- 
tractor “barred” the very mouth of the river. : 

I saw the boxes opened about mid-July; but rain had been 
scarce, and: the whole take was 15 salmon, the maximum being: 
5 lbs. and the average under 4 Ibs.: we heard, however, that 
some weeks before, one box had yielded 63, and the six a total of 
179. They are readily sold in the town for 22 skillings per Ib., 
and in the country the price falls to 12 or 13, By an arrange- 
ment with Hr Thomsen, the traveller might be allowed to fish 
for salmon and trout in the lower stream, and in the upper 
waters he can so do gratis, At the same time he must keep well 
out of the owner's limits, or there will be work for the lawyers. 


en 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FURTHER AFIELD—ASCENT OF THE ESJA AND THE SKARBSHEISI— 
THE HOF OR HEATHEN TEMPLE OF KJALLARNES. 


RIGHT opposite Reykjavile rises an interesting block of moun-_ 
tains. Bearing due north is Akrafjall, bluff to the sea and 
sloping with a long dorsum inland; it is the western steeple 
of the long Hyvalfjérs, one of the many digitations, carved+ by 
wind and water in the western coast. The eastern is the Esja, © 
which means a “kind of clay;” some travellers miscall it the 
Esian or Essian, with the definite pronoun suffixed,' and sound- 
ing.much like “the Alcoran” to an Arabist. The southern 
flank of this precipitous buttress, gashed with deep ravines and 
still spotted and streaked with snow which will not disappear 
before mid-August, lies north-east and across the baylet of Rey- 
kjavik: in fine weather it looks as though you could see a man. 
upon the summit. Between the two pilasters of the inverted 
arch, forming the apparent bound of the far vista, is a third, 
a smaller and a more precipitous block, Skardsheidi—heath of the 
col °—with five buttresses, waxing whiter and whiter as they 
leave the warm western aspect. The view is fine albeit some- 
what sinister, and you miss it like removing from the Chiaja to 
the interior of Naples. All this, we must remember, is only 
a corner of the great south-western Fjér3, whose northern 


———— 





1 This suffixed article, which has died out of so many northern tongues, appears 
to be comparatively modern, only once showing in the Voluspa (¢.g., Godin, v. 
117). It is found in Coptic, eg., Mau-t, the mother, for Ti-mau; and in Wallach 
(Daco-Roman) : the latter, for instance, says Frate-le (in Italian, [] fratello), and 
Dinte-le for 11 Dente (dems). 

2 Skar’, common in local names, is the English Shard, a notch, ehink, an open 
place in a bank, a mountain-pass, the Cumbrian Scarf-gap (Cleasty). Henderson 
gives Kampe as the popular name of a col; he probably means Kambi, a comb 
or ridge, : 
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limit” is the Snzfellsjokull and whose southern‘is the Skapi 
(point) of Suirnes: it is ‘called Faxafjért, from Fax,! ‘the 
Scot, who believed it to be the estuary of a mighty stream : 
the same kind of mistake gave a name to glorious’ Rio de 
Janeiro, 

The eastern or inland view from Reykjavik ‘on a fine day is 
not less picturesque. The clear cut basaltic line of mountains, — 
here and there broken and jagged, stretches from north-east to 
south-west. In the former direction it appears a mural range, 
in the latter the blue wall breaks up into detached features, the 
regular cone of Helzafell, or holy hal, the pyramid of Keilir, 
“the wedge,” so well known to sailors, and the four hillocks 
called the Trolladyngjur,? or giantesses’ bower. Again this, fga- 
ture, reminds me of the Jebel Haurdn, and we shall find it 
beautifully displayed from the several mountain-tops. 

On June 12 I set out with Major B. and Mr §. to try our 
prentice-hand upon the Esja. The vehicle was a two-oared 
boat redolent as usual of fat, fin, and feather: the hour was 
6.45 a.M., and the north-easter was biting cold—at this season 
travellers should prefer post-meridional excursions, as the after- 
noon wind, during fine weather, invariably shifts to the genial 
west. The terns and the large Iceland gulls were hurrying 
heme to the’ several islands, each showing the economical value 
of early birding. 

After adding prospects of Geldinga Ness, Therney, and Lund- 
ey to our repertory, and covering in two hours the six miles’ 
sail, we landed at the usual place on the northern bank of the: 
dwarf Kolla Firth. It showed farm-houses scattered around 
and a fewelishing craft carefully drawn up; a very necessary 
precaution when the tide is going out. On the left was Esju- 
berg, where Orlygr Hreppson, coyverted by Patrick, Bishop of the 
Hebrides, built the first Christian chapel, and dedicated it to St 
Columbkille, Apostle and Thaumaturgus of the Picts. Farther 
off lay another farm upon the site of the celebrated pagan temple 
meee 


' Meaning a mane, hair, and still preserved in such names as Fairfax. 

* The word often occurs in leeland ; it is applied to a lady’s bower or a dungeon, 
both being secluded chambers, to a heap of refuse (Cleasby), and to conspictious 
Warts aud peaks of rook. 
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known as the Hof of Kjallarmes—we shall visit Keel-ness by 
and by. | 
It is perfectly true in Iceland that 


‘s The sea is wet as wet can be,” 


but we cannot say that 


‘©The land is dry‘as dry.” 


Throughout the lowlands Nature, organic as well as inorganic, » 
seems never to be free from moisture: like tropical man it 
always sits in a damp skin. | 

Having hauled up our boat we crossed the moss towards the — 
ereat gash in the hill-flank, the Caldera, so conspicuous from 
Reykjavik; as usual the ground was shaky bog, and in places 
like an exaggerated Turkey carpet. The cause 1s that the shore, 
formed either of shingle or of vegetation decayed to humus is, 
as we have seen, hivher than the interior, and the people content 
themselves with dykes for roads, and with trenches never deep 
enough for thorough drainage. We passed two small farms 
composed of the normal dwelling - places, stables, byres,and _ 
outhouses; plans and elevations of these abodes have been 
given by every Icelandic traveller who has used pencil as well 
as pen. Suffice it to observe, that throughout Iceland the dwell- 
ing-place, like the “skip,” has scen better days, and that both 
are now hopelessly degenerate. : 

At the second farm lived the guide, who was absent in the 
fields, and we vainly attempted persuading the sailor lad, 
a recular “lazy,” to accompany us with the provaunt-basket. 
An English youth would have been delighted withgthe chance 
of a climb, but these fainéants about the capital, timid and. 
apathetic, will do nothing for sport or adventure, and move only 
when need drives. 

After forty-five minutes’ walk we entered the great gorge, — 
which discharges a shallow stream, winding in many veins over 
its broad and rocky wady: it must be a furious torrent during 
the thaws of spring. We should have crossed itjand ascended 
a sharp, rocky, zigzag on the right-hand jaw, but we had no 
ranson to reoret the error, as the deep section gave us an excel- 
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lentview of the Esja’s internals. The formation,of the moun- 
tain 1s still a disputed point; some hold its base to be basaltic 
pierced by more modern trachyte, whilst others believe in the 
greater antiquity of the trachyte. As will be seen, when travel- 
ling to Mosfell, or south-east, we found trachyte on a level with 
the Hsja’s foundation and, when coasting along the western 
flank, we saw Palagonite sandstone, dyked with trap, and under- 
lying as well as overlying the later igneous formation. The 
sequence, therefore, appeared to be Palagonite, trachyte, and 
trap. On the Kollafjord also there is a line of carbonate of 
lime running from north-east to south-west, and strongly affect- 
ing the water: hence it is judged that Iceland spar may be 
found there. 

After a few minutes we came to a place where the gorge ‘was 
split by a tall chine of rock, and where overfalls and’ deep 
inclines rendered the two hecls impassable. We climbed up this 
hogsback, remarking, as others have done before and since; how 
dangerously brittle is the rubbishy stone which comes away in 
large fragments under the foot. The same observation constantly 


~ .._oceurs in travels through Greenland and Spitzbergen, and the 


cause is doubtless that which strews the upper heights of the 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus with natural Macadam—tfracture by 
alternate expansion and contraction. In Iceland, moreover, the 
débris lies in dry heaps, loosely attached to the surface and not 
based upon or secured by vegetation or tenacious humus, while 
the sharp angles of the material produces many a rocking-stone. 
Hence large masses giving way readily beneath the tread, some- 
what surprise the mexperienced, We then fell into a long stiff 
slope of rggk and yellow humus, puffed up under the sun; there 
was an abundance of water stagnating even on the sharpest 
declivities, and doubtless percolating from the snow strips above. | 
Where the surface was tolerably level, rough grasses upon which 
a few sheep were grazing were sprinkled with mosses and with 
raised patches of bright green studded with pink flowerets (Dia- 
pensia), faintly resembling the huge Tabban pin-cushions of the 
Hermon, Animal hte appeared to be exceedingly scarce. 
Presently the guide, who had followed us, was seen crossing 
the left-hand or western ravine, and only his Iceland shoes 
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enabled him to doso. Of course, he wore gloves, for what réason 
we could not divine, except to keep his unwashed hands white ; 
and his alpenstock was an iron stick, some three feet long, With 
a ring at one end and a half barb at the other. He waddled 
like an ant-eater when showing his vigour by spurts of running 
up and down, and his bént and affaissé form was a considerable 
contrast to that of, the mountaineer generally. He was like his . 
brethren, the very rudiment of a guide, utterly disregardful of the 
guided; and in case of difficulty or accident, we expected him 
at once to skedaddle. When he whooped “ho!” it was the 
screech of a sea-fowl. ee | 

Arriving at the stiffer part of the ascent, about 2400 feet above 
sea-level, we should have bent to the west towards the largest 
patch of snow, where the angle is exceptionally easy. But our 
guide followed us with African docility, as we bent eastward 
under the tall. scarps of submarine trap, which from Reykjavik 
‘appear to stand up like a wall. There were several coulovrs to 
cross, mostly slides of icy snow: in August they will appear 
like broad yellow gutters polished by frost. Here we picked up 
_specimens of red jasper, crystals of lime, and stones whose drusic . 
cavities were charged with eaicacre. | _ 

Then began the climb up the crest. The stairs, about eight or 
ten feet high, run with tolerable regularity, whilst breaks here 
and there allow easy ascent: at the base is kittle debris, where 
falling blocks may be expected. However hopeless may appear 
these trap walls, whose copings, straight and regular as if built 
by man, form the characteristic feature of maritime Iceland, they 
are generally climbable by creeping along the ledges below the 
several _gradés till gaps offer an opportunity of swarming up to 
the higher tier. If, however, a profile view shows that these 
traps dip instead of tilting segwards, the normal disposition, 
attempts will: be in vain. Cryptogams were thinly scattered . 
over the blocks; lichens appeared to be rare, and the mosses had 
not revived from the winter burning—as regards muserlogia 
there is still much to be done in Iceland. : : 

Alter a walk of three hours, we stood upon the evel summit,’ | 





1 At sea-level the compensated aneroid (Casella, 1182) showed 80:05, the thermo- ~ 
matarih aa? DWereit wee °F? '10in the onen air. with the thermomater at 40° (F.}. 
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about 3000 feet above sea-level, and the ascent -was according to 
the rule of the Alpine Club, a thousand feet per hour.. Here 
rose a number of Vardas or old men. We crossed a dazzling 
névé, following the guide, who.probed as he went on, for here as 


elsewhere, 
‘* The snow o’erlays 
The hidden pits and dangerous hollow ways.” 


I narrowly observed its behaviour. The ground about it was so 
soft and slushy that even stones would not support our weight, 
and the shallow edges were icy-hard, the effect of increased 
evaporation. On sloping surfaces the same effect is caused by 
pressure, like squeezing a snow-ball, and relufication is prevented 
by the little runnels which the sun sets free to trickle down the 
gorges. The material was glacious rather than flaky or niveous, 


and promised firm foothold. We have read of travellers sinking 


to the shoulders, especially in the snow of August, but it. ig - 


doubtful if this ever takes place above a certain altitude, 


especially in dry weather, when Iceland snow wastes away in 


the wind like camphor. 
The “raking view” from the summit was a fair physiognomical 
study of treeless Thule. To the north the mountain ‘iis ‘a mere 


section; a shell with perpendicular-falls and steep steps of loose - 


stone, which demand rope ladders. Before it the lowlands fall 


to the Hvalfjérs, beyond which the Akrafjall dorgum slopes | 


inland, or to north-east, till suddenly arrested on the other side . 


of the smooth green sea-arm by the five buttresses of the sister 
formation, SkarSsheidi. The latter looks as though a few hours, 


instead of two days, would reach it; and our friends at Reykjavik — 


-_ 


showed their belief in the wondrous transparency of the atmo’. 


sphere by trying to detect, with their opera glasses, our small bodies 


creeping up the slope at the distance.of at least six direct geogra- 


phical miles. At Quito, under the equator, a horseman’s white 
poncho may, according to Humboldt, “be distinguished with the 
naked eye at a horizontal distance of 89,664 feet, and therefore 
under an angletof thirteen seconds.” He | ; 

Turning southwards, we found the Esja summit flankéd to the 


and in the pocket 26:90, with the thermometer at 80° F.}.- The instrument, 
despite compensation. must alwave he analead tn tha chedn Lie. 
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east by three regular buttresses, like artificial earthworks; with) 
stepped projections and horizontal lines of the whitest névé. 
Farther down were couloirs filled with a brown snow, in lmes 
too steep for crossing. The highland before us reminded me of 
the Paramos or deserts of the Cordillera, and the view generally: 
was a wondrous contrast with European ideas of spring peauty.; 
‘The lowlands at our feet were sprinkled with lakelets and. 
tarns, the Vaud and Soe of Norway, the largest being the 
Hafravatn and the Ellivavatn, The formation of the Fjorés 
lay im panorama, a petwork’of fibres and threads converging 
to form a main embouchure; whilst the several bays had 
those hooks and “sickles” of sand, which the “Rob Roy” canoe 
places in the Sea of Galilee, but which my Tamented friend 
Tyrwhitt-Drake and I were not lucky enough to find. We 
have already remarked this wealth of “oyce” in the Scotch 
. firths, and Elins Corvinus declares the same to be the case in 
Dalmatian streams: : 


“Danubio et Nilo non vilior Ombla fuissit 
Si modo progressus possit hebere su0s.” 


From south-east to south the prospect is bounded by the snow- 
dotted Hraun or lava-run, which in places appears as twot 
parallel ranges. It completely hides the Thingvellir Lake, but 
in far distance, peeping over the summit to the east, rises the. 
bold and rocky head of the arch-humbug Hekla. The range, 
terminates to the south-west in Laugarfell, a buttressed crest like’ 
the Esja, beyond which the Vestmannaeyjar archipelago float 
in little lumps below the cup-shaped horizon. The eye rest. 
with pleasure upon the Helgafell cone and the pyzamid of 
Keilir, perfect as the pigmies of Egypt: this shape 1s common: 
in Iceland, and forms the best of land and surveying marks, 
Beyond the long, thin point of Reykjavik (Seltjarnarnes) and its: 
scatter of voleanic islets, the dwarfed projections of Skagi and 
Reykjanes fine away into mere streaks of black upon the palx, 
blue sea. Presently a cloud came over the sun, and the cold aff 
warned us to keep moving. Ugh! how raw it was; the wirst 
seemed to pierce every joint In our harness. We descended b¥ 
ee a ay a) shaming the unnecessary trouble we had 
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en: the line ran between the great gorges or rather rents 
1 the flanks, which gave excellent sections of the interior, 
fratified beds of newer red and older grey-blue lavas -remark- 
bly distinct. At the foot .of the mountain the thermometer, 
laced in reflected heat upon the snowy ground, showed 82° (F,), 
ardly to be expected in Iceland. 

Reaching the guide’s house, we were kindly received by his 
rite, who gave us coffee, biscuits, and excellent milk, which, 
uxed with Korn-schnapps, even the “water-bewitched” of Rey- 
Javik, is a most satisfactory beverage. ’We dropped a rixdollar, 
'y way of being “ delicate,” into a child’s hand. Two months 
fierwards, our cicerone wrote to Geir 4oega that he had guided 
unbidden be it said) three Englishmen up the mountain, and had 
ven them coffee, etc.; that his fee was $3, whereas they had 
eft only $1 with a servant girl, from whom he could not take it. 
Chis little trait—one of many—would not be worth quoting did 
it not show that the unsophisticated age of the island has, in 
these parts at least, passed clean away. : : 

It speaks volumes for the excellence of the climate that next 
morning no one, even after ten months of London life, complained 
of stiff muscles. We had. been baked, chilled, and baked again, 
vet there was not a trace of “cold catching:” the latter, to 
esident foreigners, is not unfrequently the result of the glacier 

‘inds, but they never seem to adopt such simple precautions as 
hareskin or a Manus Dei (poor man’s plaster), | 

A most interesting part of the Esja mountain is the north- 

stern section, where two regularly-shaped cones of golden 

lour, sharp towering in the milky blue air, attract the eye from 

aykjav+k. They are conspicuous in snowy caps, which they 
mg retain, whilst the basalts and the dark Palagonites assist the 
haws. I was anxious also to inspect the head of the celebrated 
[valfjoré, to ascend Skardsheidi, and to call upon the Reverend 
horvaldr Bjarnason, who had hospitably invited me to Reyni- 
ellir, his parsonage. The excursion took place about mid-July, 
ut 1 again sacrifice the unity of time to that of place. My 
sompanion.was Mr Martin Chapman, of New Zealand;. now 
lomiciled in the Temple: we had already made tha tein ta 
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perturbable good temper and sang froid, made him an excellei. 
companion. We again secured as guide Pall Eyulfsson, of whorr 
more presently. Each had a remount, and a single baggage 
animal was judged sufficient. | | 

We set out merrily by the eastern road, through a country. 
now familiar to the reader, and soon covered the four miles 
between the town and the ford of the Laxé (Eilitad). On the 
way were many signs of glacial~ action, grooving as well as 
slickensides, caused by the friction of two rock surfaces: the 
ice-dressings which I had last seen on Arthur's Seat are every+ 
where around Reykjavik. At Hr Thomsen’s farm, Artin (rivet 
“toon ”), we left the inland or Geysir road and turned towardg 
the sea. About Leiruvogr (nid bay) and the mouth of ¢he Leiru3 
voosdé the floor was of trachyte, which appeared even in the streams 
beds: the material was. heat-altered and discoloured by oxided. 
The little black church of Mossfell (moss-hill), a common name it 
the island, was the half-way house; and thence we rode up the 
Svinadalr (swine-vale), to the white pass of M6-skarda hnjukt, 
also called Hi-hnjikr. Here, after travelling three hours and 
forty-five minutes, we dismounted and prepared for the ascent, - 

On our left hand-was a rough tooth, or aigwille, a conspicuous 
object. rising perpendicularly from the rapid slope: the lower 
ground was the usual mixture of bog, moss, and water. Th 
was soon exchanged for an angle too steep for vegetation ; yd 
even on the summit, we picked scattered flowers, and the pec 
liarity of Iceland in the eyes of an African traveller aga’ 
repeated itself, Here we find not only genera abnormal 
numerous compared with species, but also no change of grow 
from the tropical to the temperate and the polar, as, for instanc 
on Camarones Mountain. The same flora everywhere appeay 
the paucity of vegetable corresponding with the poverty ¢ 
animal forms: only in the upper regions it 1s of course dwarfet 
by height and by the comparative thinness of the aqueou 
vapours which screen the lowlands; and for the same reason 3 
erows and dies later in the year. 

The surface of the mountain was purely trachytic, but the one 
material was Protean in shape and colour. The prevailing tints 
yt a tee | UW tonnanicad tha elate of Hekle 
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se from its own ndéchion: ‘There were ihe iclets, and : 
| boats, wid eider-ducks temporarily separated a mensd et thoro, 
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sereal 
: firth-view in Iceland. 
Tee ty the foot of the descent we struck. the Fosaé farm, and ae 





‘Bong the northern counterslgpe-6f the Ri ynivallahéls, Thé — 

- path ran over swam, and-fock; it was the.malus passus of the 

‘whole line, tuo by no means dangers as described by Geir 
_4Z0e%a. Fortunately the tide was out, and we easily forded the 
. mouths of the Brynjudalr and Botnsdalr; on our return we 
i exchanged the bad line for two long detouzs: rounding the forked 

| head of the firth. We then ascended to a farm situated under — 
















» the Thyrill, or ege-kipper, the stick for whipping eges, milk, or 





) of*the Sildarmannafijall, and resembles nothing so much’ as. t 


sheets of sea-wter high in the air, tearing them to pieces like 
snow. To look at the peaceful innocent scene we could hardly 


: ‘Vors Waltershausen.! 


_like Ns avs ' nder similar circumstances ; there was no want, of 
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Mr Piddington tells us that the Hvalfjort district is ‘called by 
inhabitants Vedra-Kista, that is, box or chest of winds, a 
bict is, as it were, the abode of violent storms.” He gi 
lkere there are none, and he corrects Uno Von Troil o. 41) 
pe ** Storm-coast (Ve®ra-kista) to be given to some 
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ning “ « crees,’ ’ peewits, plovers, and a usual accidents of a : | 


#) porridge. This remarkable feature forms the westernmost. head : 
| towers flanking the gateway of a giant’s castle, built after the eng 
ng fashion of Normandy; the superstructure is basalt, and time 
- $e eems co have tilted it a little awry, as if the proprietor had 
“ng ‘beeh an absentée. This Thyrill takes its name from the — 
untain gusts which hurl men from their horses, threaten - 
~ «vans with destruction’ by frightful whirlwinds, and raise — 


imagine that, it ever lets angry passions rise, or that it had been 
led“'to the/ excesses and atrocities _ described by. Olafsson and — 


The farmi-people leaned against the walls, sunning themselves | 


of |the world, the country folk béing less amiahie to b this | 
an the town folk. “From the Thyrill to the Ferstikla 
tance of an hour and a half, there are two paths, The 


-farmiet. Af 
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short cut lies along the shore of heavy dark sand and. rocky 
points of black basalt studded: with white shells; the porous. 
- material is in parts full of almonds of lime, hence the -white 
coating which we here observe, as in the Wadys of the Hauran. 
The inner line is the usual mixture of warty surface, swamp, 
‘tone, and shaking bog. At Ferstikla, where a path strikes 
north for Reykholt, we found some grass ancrested the ponies. 
A couple of hours finished the ride. “We ‘tuned. left, over | | 
a shallow divide, the Ferstikluhals, whose northern counterslope 
~ jg wooded with birches fully two feet tall, yet hardly equal to, 
the task of pulling us from our saddles. We then fell into | se 


he ¢€ 





| 


another Svinadalr (swine-dale), with three lakes disposed north- . 

east, to south-west, along the southern base of Skar8shei’i, and | 
drained by another Lax4. There was no lack of farm-houses, | 
a sight which cheered the nags whilst floundering through ‘the 
deep mud-bog. A guide whom we had engaged pro tem., pointed | 
to the cone of the Blakoll, a comparatively low formation to the. 
right; but the vaunted mountain with its stepped bluffs i 
everywhere easy, and “climbing for climb” always suggests 
me’ the African’s “drinkee for-drunk.” After a pleasant j 
very slow ride of séven hours, we made, at 7,30 P.M, thea a 
the muggy morning with a “ rain-sun,” reer 
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by a chilly evening which threatened a down - pour, we were 
not sorry to be lodged in the cow-house of a “Sel”+ and to 
sleep upon sweet-smelling hay, far preferable to the animal heat 
of the foul cubicula. Asiishs 
This day we have passed over the Iceland terminus proposed | 
by the Danish telegraph line. Despite the fearful) whirlwinds, — 
described as capable of breaking “ tegulas imbricesque,” and the 
rocky bottom of the Whale Firth, it is perhaps thé best; ib is 
absolutely free from icebergs (Fjall jakar), - floes, and | field-ice 
(Hellu-is): Arctic ice appears in the Faxa Fjord and about Rey- 


= 
= 
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1 The Sel, which often occurs in Icelandic names, is the German Svnn-hitte, 
shed, or little farm-house, in a mountain-pasture. The A.S, Sele probably rdp 
appears in our north-country ‘‘Shiel,” a small shooting farm. In Norway suc 
huts are called Setr, or Swetr, the A.S. Setar: Hence Sumur Setas (dwellers int. 
summer huts) became our Somerset. Iceland wants the cold arbour (Ceald here af 
berga = Kaltern herberg of old Germany), the bare-walled lodge, or ‘‘ Traveller's ) 
bungalow.” | { 
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kjavik only about once a century, the last. time being 1763. 
Here the. ‘bay-ice is reduced to a little brash-ice and shore-ice, 
which are of scanty importance. It is a -leo-land. defended by 
the south-western projection and by the north-western digitations 
from the berg-bearing currents ; and the bottom; until the Hval- 
fjore is reached, appears to be sand and mud. As Forbes re-*. 
marks, there is no “ eligible spot” for a station between Portland 
(Dyrhdlaey) and Reykjanes; whilst the submarine voleanic line 
of rocks, the passage of steamers, and the shallows of Reykjavik, | 
render that’port impossible. The Vestmannaeyjar again are too 
far. from the’ capital, and the east coast is mp ot to be | 

thought of. 
- ° The project is part of the “north - about line” of ‘Atlantic. 7 
- telegraph, as opposed to the “south -about,” via the Cap de 
| Verds, St Paul’s Rock, and Brazilian Cape St Roque. — Many. of. 
us remember hearing it ably advocated some dozen years ago. by 7 
- Colonel T. P. Shaffner of Louisville Kentucky, who took it: up 
in 1853; travelled to Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland ; adver- - 
tised, expended time and capital, canvassed, obtained conces- ~ 
sions from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and published and. 
lectured before the Royal Geographical Society, in order to raise — 
a fund of £400,000. The time was propitious. The first 
attempt of 1857-58 had broken down after sending some 400 
messages : in 1860 the longest sub-aqueous circuit was 750 tiles, 
No. 2 cable (1863), carried by the “Great Eastern,” had also 
failed; and? Mr Faraday objected his “ retardation ” and “ return. 
ourrenta,” even to an air-line of a thousand miles. The bank- 
‘ruptey of Transatlantic telegraphy was therefore confidently 
ated ; nor was it believed that any section of 2000 miles . 
could possibly be made to last. Presently, by way of a practical 
jest upon ‘scientific hobbies and croakings, the third cable (1866) 
succeeded: then came the V&lentia-Newfoundlard in the same 
year; and lastly, in 1868, the Brest and New York, or French . ; 
line. Now (1872) a fourth is talked of, and the next half 
a-dozen years may see another half-dozen. 

Colonel Shaffner, who is well remembered in eastern Toeland, 





. * The North Atlantic Telegraph vid the Feros Islands, Iceland, and Green- 
land, London: Stanford, 186? = | 
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“roposed t to cross the Atlantic by four stations, noné 8 exceeding 
700 miles—namely, Scotland to Feroes (225-250), to Iceland 
(240); to Greenland (600-700), and to the coast of Labrador (510) ; 
a maximum total of 1700, afterwards reduced to 1645 miles. 
The project, however, contained two elements’ of unsuccess. 
Firstly, it proposed an air-line from Djupivogr (east coast) to 
the capital: I do not know what my friend Dr Rae, who was 
sent to inspect the route, repdrted; but the universal opinion of 
Iceldnders is that no telegraphic communication of the kind 
could fesist a single winter-storm, not to speak of earthquakes 
and eruptions. “How repair the damage?” they ask: “how 
even carry the posts?” The second objection, the state of the 
ice about the Greenland coast, was perhaps even more. fatal. 
Thus the scheme gradually fell into oblivion, not, however, before 
it had done right good service in exploring Newfoundland—a 
very paradise for anglers, where trout weigh 6 lbs. and where 
salmon sells at 4 cents. The persevering Danes still cleave to 
a connection with Iceland, and that is why we saw the gun-boat 
« Fylla” on her surveying cruise. | | 

On the next morning, as the peasantry rose at three A.M. to 
ted their hay, we began preparations for ascending Skartsheidi 
(scarf-gap-heath) by “observing the aneroids. Rain evidently. 
threatened, as at A.M. 7.15 we attacked the slope of débris, green 
only where two trickling streamlets played hide-and-seek under 
-moss and stones. After an hour’s walk we reached the first ridge, 
and found in front of us a broken plateau about 2060 feet high, 
with five lakes.and ponds distributed at different altitudes: the 
waters are all sweet, percolation taking the place of drainage. 
On our right rose a tall precipitous wall, of receding: steps, 
which at a distance resemble string courses and stories. The 
precipice is streaked with ¢ouloirs, very well disposed for 
falls and cannonades of rocks: ‘high up there are two broad 
Palagonite bands in the trap, which may sometimes be seen 
from Reykjavik. Our gute the farmer did the honours of the 
echo. : 





1 At the farm-house the mean of three observations taken befére setting out, 
and after return, gave 29°60, th. (F.) 71°; summit of first ridge, 27°65, th. 87°; 
top of mountain, 26°60, th. 7. 
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We now Checked the north, winding round the grim wall, 
up and down ridge after ridge of moraine-like débris, and over — 
moss-clad boulders, among which we occasionally sank up to 
the knees. Here the most conspicudéus growths were reindeer 
moss and Fyjall-grés (“mountain grass”), the Lichen Islandicus, 
of which Felligrath sings; 


Old, even in boyhood, faint and ill, 
And slecpless on my conch of woe 

I sip this beverage, which I owe 
lo Guper’s death and Hecla’s hill.” 


In Teeland I never heard—as old travellers relate—of its being 


dried, put in bags, beaten, and worked into flour by stamping, 


Usually it is boiled, and eaten with barley like burghoo, or it is 
infsed in milk, as cacao and maté sometimes are: it giVes a 
light tinge of green, and a very pronounced mucilaginous flavour, 
The simple old days used it as coffee, but it could not stand its 
ground against the intruder which arrests the waste of tissue, 
as well as warms the blood. “Iceland grass,” however, is still 
valued at home as a jelly for pottrinaires; dnd the last time - 
I saw it was on the Campo-grosso or Dolomite mountaina of 
‘Ttalian Recoaro (Vicenza). ° 

After a second hour we reached the north of the bluff On 
our left hand was a red and cindery mound, the Stelhr, justly 
famed as a landmark for sailors: ahead, and to east, rose the 
detached Skessuhorn, which seemed to present no difficulties: it 
was not till our return that we heard it described as a local 
Matterhorn, often attacked, but attacked in vain, and still await- 
ing its vanquisher. Turning to the right, we worked up the 
quoin by*a passage between stone walls of Nature’s make, and 
in another half-hour we climbed up the stiff slope of decayed 
trap. Our guide required sorte little management: he pointed 
in alarm to the mists rolling up from the north, with a cruel 
rush of cold air, and though the line was marked with stone- 
men, he ejaculated “Thoka!” (fog), “Lost in the mists” is often 
a conclusion to a “tale of Iceland’s Isle.” | 

* 

mee 


1 From a¥ stilla, to fix a position, 
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The summit of Skartshei’i, about 3000 feet above sea-level, 
resembled that of the Esja, and, afforded a view quite as 
extensive, though not now so novel. To the north, under 

our feet, ran the windfng Hvitaé and its outlying waters, 
draining to the Borgarfjér’, here a grisly “spiegel,” dotted with 
black reefs. North-eastwards lay the bare sulphurous grounds 
of Reykholt (reeky hill), while far to the north-west, bounding 
the north of the Faxa Fjirs, the knuckles of Sneefell and the 
caldrons popularly known ,as Katlar, the kettles, formed the 
land horizon, Southward the view ranged clean over Reykjavik, 
and showed the easiest route to Skar&sheiti: this would be by 
boat to Saurbser, north-east of Akrafjall, whence a walk of five 
miles places the traveller at the Skard farm. 

The ascent and descent had occupied four hours: we then 
mounted our horses, and returned before night to Reynivellm. 

A delightful morning (July 23), when the air was s0 fine, 80 
clear, so bright that 


‘¢Tt seemed a sin to breathe it,’ 


a morning when ‘one really would have been sorry to die, sent 
us to bathe at the Reynivellir brook, regardless of slugs and 
snails, moths and flies. The Reverend left, after a copious 
breakfast of mashed salmon, with a promise to meet us on the 

sroad. He had just lost a parishioner. Since July 11th there 
has not been a shower, and the sky was tfat of Italy for a whole 
fortnight. This abnormally fine weather is equally fatal to 
the very young and the very old: seven or eight deaths 
had just taken place at Reykjavik, a large proportion out of 
an annual average of sixty; and three successive days saw 
three funerals: the causes are “ pituita,” malignant cftarrh, and 
influenza. , 

We were threatened with a mal pas, and again found it re-_ 
markably good. From Reynivellir the path ran down the Laxa 
valley; and where we crossed the stream, it was clear as crystal, 
and abundant in trout. Here, again, turf has invaded lands once 
forested ; and now we look in vain for a specimen of the sorb- 
tree, which named the parsonage. Chemin faisant, the Reverend 
lectured us upon the botany of his native vale. The Dutch or 
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white clover (Smari)! flourishes: that red-headed cannibal the 
Lambagras, moss-campion or dwarf catch-fly (Stlene acaylis), 
which rises upwards of 11,000 feet on the Swiss Alps, here 
prefers the drier soils. The lower lands are covered with the 
Ginga-gras (“bag grass,” Bursa pastoris), everywhere common, 
with the meadow-sweet (MjaSurt = otvopéeds, Spirea ulmeria), 
which yields a yellow dye, and a grateful perfume in hot 
weather. The pride of the plain is the thrift or sea-gilly- 
flower (Statice armeria), with downy stalk and pale pink heads, 
which the people call Geldingahnappar, “ gelding,” that is to say, 
wether, “button.” The richer and damper grounds are grown 
with the marsh marigold (Caltha palustris), the Solia or Solveia 
of the Faroes, here called Lakja-sdley or hdf-sdley, from: its 
hoot-shaped leaf; cattle will not eat it, save as a pis-aller; the 
small green flower-buds when pickled resemble capers, and the 
inflorescence lasts from early May to the end of summer. It is 
a congener of the carnivorous Caltha dionwafolia, There is an 

abundance of the Engja-rds, eyre or meadow rose (Epilobium - 
augustifolium), forming a pink carpet—there are many rosacer 
in Iceland, but roses are deficient, as in the southern hemisphere, 
only one having been found ;? and the traveller must not expect 
to find the beautiful little “Ward” of the Libanus. Another 
common growth is the leguminous Um-fedmingsgras, “holding 
grass, the tufted or cyeeping vetch (Viera eraeca), whose cirri 
fasten upon neighbours; hence the Froese eall it Krogyogras, 
from Kroya, to cling. The solitary Andromeda hypnoides, a 
small creeper, with heather-like white flowers, acts lly of the 
valley. We are again reminded of Syria by the chamomile-like 
Baldursbrg (Anthemis cotula), whose snowy petals suggest -the 
White God,’ Baldur the Beautiful, and whose circular yellow 





“ In the Shetlands called Smora, from Dan. Smir, butter, because it gives an 
abundance of cream. 

2 Hooker, ii. 325, 

* The Mexicans also had a “Fair God,” Quetzcl, beautiful as Baldur, and, 
better still, averse to human sacrifices, The popular tradition, that some day he 
would return from tlie east and rule the land, made Montezuma recognise him in 
the blond-haired Cortez: the great explorer and conqueror, however, did not 
prove a satisfactory Quetzcl. Of these white gods and foreigners from the east, 
even in South America, I haye treated fully in my notes to Hans Stade (Hakluyt 
Soc.), part ii, chap. xv. 
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centre assimilates it to the solar orb—it is too bad to call it 
“stinking camomile.” The common sorrel (Rumex acetosa, 
locally known as Valla, or Korn-séra) is a social plant that prefers 
the neighbourhood of farms,and flourishes in newly-manured tins: 
the other speciés are the kidney-shaped mountain sorrel (Oxyria 
reniformis) and the sheep’s sorrel (Zi. acetoselia). In the more 
southern islands, where the root gives a red dye, the leaf is said 
to grow a foot and a half long; it is used to flavour bird soup, 
and is eaten with meat. An anti-scorbutic, pleasant withal, it 
‘should here be used every day, as tomatoes are in the southern 
United States; but if you advise the Icelander to correct his 
bleed with sorrel, he will probably reply that it is food for 
COWS. 

After an how’s ride, cluding the inevitable short cut of 
wrong path and turning back, we reached the Midfell farm, 
which faces cosily west, and is backed by its little range of trap 
so degraded that it seems to be forming humus, Fronting 1t 1s 
the Midfellsvatn lakelet, which drains the north-eastern Esja: 
it swarms with the Siluneur trout, but there was no boat for 
the convenience of fishermen. Whilst the Reverend went to his 
funeral, we sat upon the grassy warts, and enjoyed the view of 
Snefell, bluish-white in the flickering air. The thermometer 
stood at 86° (F.) in the sun; and the ghost of a mist tempered, 
like the glazing of a master-hand, the zaw colours and rough 
forms of the scene. The prospect suggested Tempe, not the 
orisly defile of reality, but the picture paimted by poets—Greek - 
Greece and Syrian Syria contrast wonderfully with the features 
which naturally form themselves in the northern mind. We 
argued that a couple of pleasant summer months gnight be 
spent at Midfell, but that such estivation would involve build- 
ing a fishing-box and stocking it with friends. 

Not the least picturesque part of the prospect was the caval- 
cade of some thirty men and women returnmg in Indian file 
from the funeral. At last, wearied with waiting, we rode up the 
ugly rough ravine of Eilifsdalr, and turned to the nght between 
the Esja and its northern outlier, Eyrarfjall. The latter showed 
sub-columnar and fan-shaped basalt in the foundations, with 
Palagonite, here yellow, there dark, overlying and underlying. 
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trap, whilst striated rocks everywhere appeared, On the left 
hand, or under Esja, were mounds mightily resembling moraine: ! 
they were probably formed by the streams of frozen mud which 
carried with them boulder fragments, and either strewed them 
upon the plain or swept them out to sea, The most conspicuous 
of the natural tumuli, and crowned with a stone, 1s called, | 
"Rostuhdll,? “ battle holt,” or, as Hooker has it, “duel hill :” here 
Bai Andridsson, for whom see the Kjalnesinga Saga, kept his 
foes at bay, and slew half-a-dozen with a sling. 

We then forded the streams, and crossed the nasty swamps 
and the stony patches of the brook which flows to the Hvalfjors. 
Farms were scattered everywhere about the sheltered valley. 
After two hours and a half of slow progress, we were joined by 
the Reverend, who, gallantly mounted, rode straight as a fox- 
hunting parson of the last generation, and we soon reached the 
ladder of red and green lavas which overlooks the firth, 
The immediate banks show the feature locally called Melar- 
bakkt,? horizontal lines bare of earth, regular as if heaped up by 
man, and generally with inclines too stiff to retain vegetation. 
We shall see the feature well displayed at Boréeyri and Grafaréds. 
In Canada, and New England also, where the snow covering, 
which prevents radiation of heat, is blown away by winds, and 
the ground is frozen for a depth of two feet or more, the surface 
remains brown and barzen throughout spring and summer. 

Here we dismounted to collect the “ Yaspis,” for which the 
place is famous, and which we had found scattered over the Esja 
range. The colours are bright red, blue, and blue-ereen, often 
prettily striped and branched; the sharp edges cut like obsidian, 
and the whole appears as impure opaque masses of quartz. 
According to Dr Hjaltalin, it remarkably resembles that of 
Hungary, and the dark spots upon the surface are oxide of 


nce 


1 The word was taken from Chamounix by De Saussure. It is not, as Peter- 
mann says, the detritus or rubbish heaps frum the bottom and sides of the glacier 
or lee-fall, but the débris of the rock above it, 

* This is the popular form of Ov-usta, battle, | 

* Melr, a sandy hill, and especially a bare bank of sand and stone, familiar to 
Iceland travellerg, has been explained in the Introduction (Sect. VIL}.  Baring- 
Gould ({p. 284} would derive it from a root signifying to grind; Holmboe from 
Myldja, to dig, or from Moid, loose earth. Bakki'is a bank or ridge, opposed to 
Brekka (brink), a slope, a hill, 
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trap, whilst striated rocks everywhere appeared. On the left 
hand, or under Esja, were mounds mightily resembling moraine :! 
they were probably formed by the streams of frozen mud which 
carried with them boulder fragments, and either strewed them 
upon the plain or swept them out to sea, The mdst conspicuous 
of the natural tumuli, and crowned with a stone, is called, 
"Roéstuhdll,? “ battle holt,” or, as Elooker has it, “duel hill:” here 
B&i Andridsson, for whom gee the Kjalnesinga Saga, kept his 
toes at bay, and slew half-a-dozen with a sling. 

We then forded the streams, and crossed the nasty swamps | 
and the stony patches of the brook which flows to the Hvalfjors. 
Farms were scattered everywhere about the sheltered valley. 
After two hours and a half of slow progress, we were joined by 
the Reverend, who, gallantly mounted, rode straight as a fox- 
hunting parson of the last generation, and we soon reached the 
ladder of red and green lavas which overlooks the firth. 
The immediate banks show the feature locally called Melar- 
bakki,’ horizontal lines bare of earth, regular as if heaped up by 
ian, and generally with inclines too stiff to retain vegetation. 
We shall see the feature well displayed at Borseyri and Grafarés. 
In Canada, and New England also, where the snow covering, 
which prevents radiation of heat, is blown away by winds, and 
the ground is frozen for a depth of two feet or more, the surface 
remains brown and bargen throughout spring and summer. 

Here we dismounted to collect the « Yaspis,” for which the 
place is famous, and which we had found scattered over the Esja 
range. The colours are bright red, blue, and blue-creen, often 
prettily striped and branched ; the sharp edges cut like obsidian, 
and the whole appears as impure opaque masses of quartz. 
According to Dr Hjaltalin, it remarkably resembles that of 
Hungary, and the dark spots ,upon the surface are oxide of 


Te 


’The word was taken from Chamounix by De Saussure. It is not, as Peter- 
mann says, the decries or rabbish heaps from the bottom and sides of the glacier 
or ice-fall, but the débris of the rock above it, ' 

* This is the popular form of Or-usta, battle, 

* Melr, @ sandy hill, and especially a bare bank of sand and atone, familiar to 
Iceland travellers, has heen explained in the Introduction (Sect. VII.). Baring- 
Gould (p. 284) would derive it fram a root signifying to grind; Holmboe from 
Myldja, to dig, or from Mold, loose earth, Bakki is a bank or ridge, opposed tu 
Grekka (brink), a slope, a hill, 
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copper, copper, glance, or argentiferous copper. - Zeolites were 
abundant, so were almonds of lime in basalt; chalcedonies, 
milk-white, red, yellow, green, and dark-brown, passing into 
cachalong and grades of chalcedony and quartz, “ cloisonnes ” 
with crystals of carbonate of lime, and superficially «clad with 
capillary mesotype. We often heard in‘Iceland of the noble 
opal, which might be expected in a-voloanic land—as at Aden, 
there are whole sheets of it, but none is noble. The Fseroese 
consider it to be a transition between zeolite.and. chalcedony: I 
was told of fine specimens found there, but failed to see them.’ 
We then trotted merrily pasb Saurbser (sour mud or dirt- 
farm; perhaps farm of Saur), and were shown the Tida Skars 
(tide or hour cof), #0 called because, the congregation riding 
to mass could be seen when an hoyr distant: The path along 
the shore was tolerable, and we had to dismount only at a single 
swamp. After a total S¢ four hours’ slow progress from Misfell, 
we reached the main object of sur journey, the celebrated Hof of 
Kjalarnes (Keel-ness), in the Kjdésar or “ choice” Sysla. _ It was 
the great place of assembly in the south-west, and the chief of 
the twelve provincial «Thmes” before a.p, 928, when the Althing 
was removed to the confiscated estate of Thinevellir. We ex- 
pected interesting ruins after reading of “ Kialarness, remarkable 
top the remains of a Hof or idolatrous temple erected towards 
the close of the ninth century” (Henderson, ii. 3). The Crymogea 
of “Amerim Jonas” speaks with admiration of two Hofs in the 
north and south of the island. Hach had an inner sacellum, 
or holy of holies, where the victims were ran ged in semicircle 
about the idol-altar (Stalli): the latter was plated with iron, 
for protection against the pure, flint-kindled fire, whiph, as In a 
Parsee temple, perpetually burned there: it supported a brass 
bowl (blét bolli) to contain the blood, sprinkled with the 
blood-twig (blét grein) or asperges upon the bystanders. There- 
hung up, likewise, a great silver ring, which they stained with 
blood, and which whoever took an, oath on these occasions was 
a 


1 This stone, like the diamond, threatens to lose more than half its value, if it be 
true that the State of Queretaro in Mexico has lately (1874) yielded ‘‘ opals of the 
firet quality, and of all vavieties; the milk-opals, fire-opals, girasola or ‘ harle- 


a ; aw 4 tht wichoct Huncarian or precious opals,” 
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reqvired to hold in-his hand. The “Baugr,” we are told, weighed 
two ounces, and was at times worn by the priest: it possibly 
symtolised Odin’s magic “Draupnir,” made by -Brokkur. most 
slalfal of the dwarfs. Till Yate years‘a specimen was'to be seen 
at the Reykjahlis churchlet. The “oath on the ring” was taken 
by dipping it in blood, often human, and by saying, after the 
solemn adjuration of heathen old Scandinavia, “So help me 
Freyr and Njérdy, and that almighty Ass!” (ok hinn almattki Ass, 
t.¢., Thor) ;1 and Norsemen of rank were buried with the Armilla 
sacred to Odin, “In one of these temples there was also, near 
the chapel, a deep pit or well into which they cast the victims.” 

Mallet, and other trustworthy authors of” his day, assimilated 
the ancient Scandinavian places. of worship to those of the 
Persian Guebres and the old Teutons; who would not offend 
the ods by immuring them, or by roofing them in, which is not 
correct. The Hof was an enclosed building, whilst the Horg, in 
whose centre stood the huge sacrificial stone, was open above. 
The Scandinavian temple, even that gold-plated wonder of the 
North, the fane of Thor at old Upsala, was nothing but a long 
wooden hall to contain the worshippers, with a sanctuary at one 
end, the true Aryan Estika,? where the “ Blét,’? or pagan sacri- 
fice, was performed by the priest or pontiff (hof-godi), The same 
was the case with the Kjalarnes temple, a rough timber build- 
ing, burnt by Bui Andridsson, the slinver. | 

Che situation is right well chosen for effect, This Hof stood 
as ; 

t The word Ass, pd. Asar and fisir, is explained by Jornandes, “Gothi proceres 
sis quaal qui fortun’ vincebant non pares homines sed semidcos, i.e, _Anses (Ans in 
Meso-Gothic) vocavere.”” Suetonius makes Alsar an Etruscan word which meant 
God (probably a plural of Kelt. Es}. We find forms of it in the Mongolian dialect# - 
and in the Sryan, Sanskrit (Asura), Keltic, Teutonic (/Rsir), Gorman (Anshelmr, 
p.n.), and even in the English Osborn and Oswald. _As appears to correspond 
with the Semitic 4/, but the word is still invelved in mystery, . 

" The Hebrew Esh and the Chaldee Esha (fire) are synonymous, with the 

*-Aryan Is; whence Isti, an offering on the hearth, and Estiks the place of offering, 
Hence the Greck Hestia, fire, hearth, stove, and, with digamma, the Latin Vesta 
when worshipped as Genius or Lar familiaris. _ 

* Blot (or Forn}, a sacrifice of men and beasts, horses and oxen, swine and 
sheep, must not be confounded with B1é3, blood. The Bilst-steinn or sacrificial 
stone, which acted as our gallows, is duscribed as. of ‘eval form and a little 

ointed at the top,” which suggests the Moab-géd Chemosh, it stood in every 

hing-field, a Mace adjoining the Hof. I did not remark that the site of the 
temples always faced south, as Mallet says. ~ Thé Ondvegi, or high-seat of the 


hall, was ‘‘ on the side of the sun,” d¢., south. 
Tia #8 6hvT * 
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at the base of a stony land-tongue separated by swampy ercund 
- from the iron shore, lined and faced with diabolites, or cruel 
- little black rocks. Opposite sleeps the tranquil bay of Rerkja- 
vik, backed by its picturesque blue hills—a veritable Sierra, tre 
backbone of this part of Iceland, all cones and pyramids, notches 
and saw-like teeth, resembling the sky-lines of El Safi. To the 
right is a rough rise of lava pushing out jagged points, and to the 
left towers the Esja pile, with its network of dykes and shdes, 
an extinct Vesuvius faced by white cliffs, Farms and hay-fields 
are scattered about, probably occupying the same positions which 
looked upon the ancient heathen gods, with whose departure 
prosperity left the land. Thére is not a trace of the building, 
but the pasty-faced peasants showed us, below the rise, a bit of 
deep swamp covered with marsh-marigold, and this they called. 
the Bldét-Kelda, or victim well possibly where men and beasts 
were gacrificially drowned. 

After inspecting this humble marvel, we shook hands with 
the Reverend, and took boat for Reykjavik, where we arrived at. 
9.30 P.M. | 

I afterwards was shown the traditional site of the Thér Hof 
near Stykkishélm; and the utter absence of sign made me 
neglect to visit that of Vopnafjors, whose door was translated 
to the church, the Hérg, at Krossholar; and the fane of Govaborg, 
with its sacrificial stone where “ David of the wilderness” 
dwelt. In 1770, Uno Von Troil (Letter XVI) offered a tempting 
list of northern antiquities, some. of them possibly pre-historic 
or proto-historic.' But except in cairns, tumul, and the kitchen- 
middens mentioned in various places, especially that near 





. 


1 He specifies the ruined castle near Videdal (Vididalr), some 200 perches in 
circumference and 20 fathoms (') high on the north side ; another castle near the 

arsonage Skaggestad at Laugarnaes ; rercains of heathen temples at Midfjéré, 
Godale, Vitvik, etc. ; the ancient place of execution at Hegranaes ; pagan purial- 
places, like that of Thorleif Jarlaskdld’s in the Oxera island, which yielded old 
swords and helmets; two Bauta-steinn, great standing stones (Menhirs?), on the 
heaths of Thingman’s and Threkyllis, ‘* which probably, according to Odin’s re- 
gulations, were monuments to the memory of deceased persons;" the grass-grow? 
mound of Reykholt, ‘‘ said te be raised from the ruins of Sturlusen’s house ;" 
the Sturlunga KReitr, or burial-place of his family, and forty small figures of brass 
representing animals and other objects found near Flatey ; ‘ nnfortunately they 
fell into the hands of people who did not know their value, consequently they 
hava all been lost” (p. 189}. 
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Snorri’s bath at Reykholt, I should expect little yield even from 
the spade. ee 
The older Edda (Sigrdrifumal, st, 34) speaks of cairns— 


** Let a mound be raised 
For those departed ;"' 


and we shall pass not a few during our journeys. It would be 
interesting to know if any of them have the long adit, the vesti- 
bule, and the separate chambers for the dead, which are charac- 
teristic of the Mongolian tomb-temples, and of which a splendid 
specimen is found at Maes Howe. 
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CHAPTER X. 


- 
NORTHWARDS HO! TO STYKKISHOLM AND GRAFAROS. 
Part L—STYKKISHOLM. 


We are very anxious to leave this 


‘* Tivoli del mal conforte,” 
where, 


«OQ piove, o tira vento, o suona a morte.’ 


The “Jén Sigurdsson,” Captain Miiller, ran into Reykjavik . 
on June 26, and next day we set out to prospect Hafnatjors, the 
Haven Firth, distant two bays south of the capital. Threading 
the now familiar islets, we doubled the beaconed point of Sudrnes, 
and passed Bessastadir, Besse or Bear-stead, a place not undis- 
tinguished in island story. It was builé by the turbulent and 
traitorous “Herodotus of the North,” Snorri Sturluson, grand- 
son of Seemund the Wise, born at Hvamm, in a.p. 1178, and 
author of the “prose Edda;” he died “ in his shoes "—murdered 
as was the custom of the day. Long years afterwards the place 
of “Meister Petz”! became the Latin School, and now it belongs 
to a congenial soul, Hr Grimr Thomsen. Followed Garxdar, also 
on the Alpta-nes (swan-ness) peninsula, where a fringe of farms 


nn 


1 This popular German expression is evidently the Scandinavian Besse, for 
Berr or Bersi == Bar, a bear. Beske, again, has a suspicious likeness to the Yakut 
+ Esa,” the most respectful term in the language, — grandfather or monseigneur, 
applied by those Siberian Mongols to the great white bear, their most formidable 
foe, Bruin in Gothland being the “‘ king of tho beasts,” to do a thing with 
Bosse’s leave ig equivalent to doing it without leave. The quaint quadruped is 
much noticed in folk-lore ;*“ Mishka” is his pet name in Russia; “‘ Beren- 
gariua” is derived from the French Dan Beringer ; and Ephraim and Ole Cutfey 
are well known in the U.S, Persia abounds 10 tales about his wearing a tarband 
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and houses, each with seven gables or more, ranged in line, not 
massed together, fronts the faint-green land, and prospects the 
glaucous northern seas. After a couple of hours, which covered 
two Danish miles, we steamed down ‘a deep and sheltered sinus, 
facmg the north-west, with double entrance: here a red buey 
made us independent of pilot; the tides inflow by the south and 
race round and out to the north. | 

The scenery of Hafnafjér3, which Scotchmen compare with 
that of Scalloway, is peculiar and somewhat grotesque. Like all 
the south-western parts of Thule, the formation is a hopeless 
lava-field, bristling with shrublets and patched with green: the , 
outline of frontage consists of points divided by bays of dark- 
erey sand, and the habitations are perched between the knobs: 
and turrets of the several Hrauns, old and new. The land is 
comparatively level, backed by a veritable Sierra—the dorsal 
spine of this part of Iceland-—jagged, notched, and vertebral, ex- 
tending from north-east to south-west. Four brigantines and 
a lugger were anchored in the clear water, off the five pierlets, 
the usual planks and caissons, that denote the corresponding 
comptoirs, one patch of building to the north, another to the 
south, and a third at the bottom of the bay, whilst an extensive 
farm-house rose from a dorsum of green, the Ival-eyri or whale 
strand. 

Whilst the steamer discharged her salt and iron pans, we 
hailed an old, blunt-snouted punt, and paid for the service two 
marks: the latter process evoked a stare of surprise and a vigor-_ 
ous shake of the hand. J note this proceeding because it is not 
unusual on the coast of Iceland; it certainly distinguishes the 
boatman, from his hateful brotherhood in more genial lands; 
especially on the “ Hesperian strand.” We landed at Flensburg, 
about the bottom of the bay, the establishment of Hr Johnsen, 
and walked round to the buildings on the north. All are timber, 
coloured grey or black, with white windows and slate roofs; 
each flies its flag, Danish or Norwegian. The latter belongs to 
the Bergen Company, which has lately taken the place of the 
Scotch house at Reykjavik, with branch agencies here and at 
Stykkishdélm and Seydisfjérd. At a little bridged stream women 
and boys were busy with the corpses of cods. cutting cills. tear- 
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ing out gullets, splitting bellies to their ventral fins, extracting 


- livers and sounds, and tossing the trimmed carcases into heaps 


they were jolly as Italian peasants at the Vendemmia. Some 
of the lads were fishing with sinkers of stone, floats of driftwood, 
and bait of cod. Beyond the stream a new road to Re¥kjavik 
_- was being made, by blasting the lava—as will be seen, it is much 
wanted. On the north of the bay we inspected the remains of 
‘Hr Sivertsen’s dry dock, which looks like a line of groins to keep 
the shore ix situ. A couple of eaglets were shown for sale; they 
had lately been taken from a crag in the lava-run to the south- 
--gast: the chickens, hardly six weeks old, were about the size of 
Cochin fowls: their skins showed bare through the growing 
plume of grey and dark-grey, contrasting with the bright yellow 
cere, and they opened threatening gapes at the stranger. Tho 
price had lately risen to £3, whilst ten shillings a head were 
asked for the fierce little graveolent foxes. 

As usual we had time for a walk inland to the Varia, or land- 
mark, bearing magnetic east of the ship, and distant about thirty 
minutes: I was anxious to see the behaviour of the lava. 
Travellers in Iceland everywhere speak of vast outpours which, 
instead of showing any decided point of origin, appear to have - 
sweated from the soil. They especially quote the lands about 
-My-vatn and Krafla, where the contrary is the case: the same 
has been observed in other volcanic countries, eg., by Mr Porter 
in Syria; by Messrs Tyrwhitt-Drake and Palmer in Moab; and 
by those who have studied the Quito platform. Here, however, | 
__-we distinctly traced three craters, and it became evident that the 
-mouth which discharged the oldest torrents may have been 
obliterated by subsequent eruptions. The principal lava-bed 1 





1 It supplied the Hafnafiordite of Forchhammer, leek-green, light, porous, and 
friable pumice-tuif, containing the following proportions : 





_ Bilica, . 35°89 
“Alumina, . . . . . ; : 27°36 
Protoxide ofiren, , . ; 14°41 
Lime, toe . , . . , 10°86 
Potash, . .. . . ; , . 9-00 
Sulphuric acid, . 1°55 

99°07 


Dr W. Lauder Lindsay remarks, ‘‘The sp. gr. is usnally 2729; it appeara to 
‘be a lime-oligoclase, belonging, therefore, to the Fefspathic family of minerals,” 
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showed in section a shallow dome between two lateral fissures, 
where contraction of the edges, and perhaps a less solid founda- 
tion, had caused the sides of the stone-river to fall away and 
form dwayf “ Gjés,” or longitudinal rifts—we shall see the same 
action on a grander scale at Almannagja. The dorsum was broken 
by sharp edges, the tall crests of split and splintered blisters, 
the bubbles of the earth where lava overflowed wet ground; coils 
like tohacco-rolls and ropy corrugations, ripple-marks and pliea- 
tions, showed where the hardening clinkers had been compacted 
together, and everywhere yawned tunnels and caverns, Yet the 
field was crossed by a horse-path. 

Lhe normal high shingle-bank of the shore formed an inland 
bog, and the result was a subtending lagoon, as usual without 
outlet. Farmlets were scattered about, all apparently on made 
-ground. There was a tolerable turbary haunted by whimbrels 
and loud-voiced terns; the lava-fields belonged to the Snjotit- 
lingue, snow-flake or snow-tit (Hmberiza or Plectophranes 
nivalis); to the Stein-depill or wheat-ear (Motacilla wnanthe) ; 
and to the Mé4ridtla or Mary-bird, the white wag-tail (Motacilla 
alba). The three latter were exceptionally tame, and like Joao 
de Barros in the Brazil, amused themselves by flirting with the 
unfeathered biped. 

I have described Hafnafjérd at a greater length than it perhaps 
deserves. Here not a few travellers have declared that the 
capital of Iceland should be, and undoubtedly it will become the 
sole place of export for the Krisuvik sulphur-fields. The har- 
bour is exceptionally safe, sheltered from all winds: the climate 
is better than that of Reykjavik; and the sky is often clear when 
heavy clouds invest the northern heavens, But unless eround 
is made, there is little or no building room. On the other hand, 
for an exporting port, Hafnafjord is perfect. In the early six- 
tecnth century the British corsairs, numbering some 360 souls, 
had formed a regular colony at Haven Firth—let us hope that 
the complaints of Christian IT. will not call for renewal, when 
the English miner shall spread himself over the land. 

As the sun fell towards the horizon the air became cool; the 
thermometer | ‘on deck showed 58° GF), and the day aradually 
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breaks upon a ball. Before midnight we were once more at 
Reykjavik, to start north on the next morning. 

The “Jén Sigurdsson” (det Islandske Handelssamlag’s Damp- 
skib) belongs to a Norwegian company, who bought her at the 
high price of $60,000. An iron hull, her draught is 9 feet, her 
tonnage 460, and her horse-power 80, which can be raised to 
upwards of 100: she must burn 12 tons of coal during the 
twenty-four hours to average less than 8 knots, and this com- 
bined with cheap passages prevents her paying.’ Her good 
point is the possession of two donkey-engines, the simple Cor- 
nish, with 6-inch stroke, which de all the work. Her accom- 
modations are not complete; we occupy the seven sofas in the 
aft saloon, and of the four cabins three are taken by the officers, 
including the agent. Broad, tabby, and high out of the water, 
she catches the wind with her “ gawky ” telescope funnel, a sur- 
vival from the days of Watt; she has little sailing power, and 
she is hardly safe off a lee-shore ; In August she was beaten back 
when attempting to make the Feroes. 

The want of punctuality again is a serious disadvantage to 
“Jén.” The departure will be fixed for any hour between six A.M. 
and two P.M; you will be hastily summoned on board at nine A.M., 
and yet not start till noon. There are stated hours of feeding, 
but they are not regular enough for passenger ships; and pro- 
visions, as well as lquor, often run short, because the “ restaur- 
ation” is not oblivatory. The delays are ever recurring; covered 
lighters being unknown, and rye, with other perishable goods, can- 
not be landed during rain. Again “Jo6n” is over-officered. Besides 
captain and two lieutenants, we carry double engineers who 
speak English ; an agent and commissaire; steward, stewardess, 





1 Passengers to Hafnafjirs paid only 2 marks (7d.). The nine days to the 
north and back were the cheapest known to me—$9 (=£1) cach way, and for 
living £4, a total of 13s. per diem, including steward’s fees, and excellent Nor- 
wegian ale and Geneva ed Wb. Tiveakfast of fish and meat at cight to ten A.M. ; 
dinner of ditto and colfee at two to four P.M. ; and supper, @ repetition of the two, 
at eight to nine f.M, Vort, sherry, and Chateau Yquem — 91 specie (4s. 6d.) ; 
champagne, $2; porter, 80°48; and Norwegian beer, l2sk. (34d.) per bottle, 
The cooking was execllent, and plate and linen equally spotiess; the table was 
laid & fa Russe with pleasant little Aors d'wuvres of sardines ang smoked saimon, 
galt meat, ham, and sausaze, in fact what Italians facetiously call ‘‘ Porcheria,”’ 
We mentally re-echo Mr Thackeray's hope that Great Britain, who is supposed te 
rule the waves, will some day devote a little more attention to her cuisine, 
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and assistant steward. The commander, A. W. Miiller, is a 
young Heutenant of the Norwegian navy, which wisely allows 
its unemployed officers to take charge of postal and passenger 
steamers. We find the advantage of this arrangement in every 
part of the establishment. The brasses are bright; the decks 
are washed; the “squeejee” is used; the offices are clean, and 
even the spittoons are garnished with fresh heather; whilst the 
natty little steward and the white-clad cook are pleasing con- 
trasts with the state of affairs on board Enelish craft of the same 
kind. And we were all charmed with Captain Miiller, whose 
bonhomee and obliging disposition made every passenger right 
sorry to part with him. 


June 28, 


Steamed out at seven AM. under Italian skies, and over seas 
smooth as mirrors, which promised ample enjoyment of this 
day's “lion,” Sneefellsjokull, capping the northern land-arm of 
broad Faxa Fjérs, As we crossed the Hvalfjérs-mouth, the lay of 
the land suggested a mighty leaf; the water-line being the mid- 
nib, with Esja and Akranes representing the up-turned sides. On 
the south-western slopes of Skardsheidi, we were shown the 
streamlet and farm of Leira, “ Riviére de Ja Vase,” which once 
owned the printing-press; and beyond the broad Borgarfjir’ (burg 
firth)’ lay the low alluvial flat Myyva Sysla. The unromantic | 
name, “mire county,” becomes ridiculous when Myra-masur 
(mud-man) is applied to the dweller: the comical wrath which it 
excites reminded me of Varnhagen’s indignation about the Corco- 
vado or Hunch-back mountain of Rio de Janeiro, Far over the 
fen-tract, stgeaked by its three main streams, appeared a sug- 
gestive prospect: the long perspective of Jokulls ; Ok (the yoke), 
Geitland’s and the northern Skjaldbrei3, not to be confounded 
with the “Broad Shield” on the road to Hekla: this chaos of 


A A 





1 Borg, a castle, a city, or a small dome-shaped height, is a common local term. 
“It may be questioned whether these names (Borgarholt, Eld-borg, ete.) are 
derived simply from the hill on which they stand (berg, bjarg), or whether such 
hills took their names from old fortifications built upon them: the latter is more 
likely, but no infébmation is on record, and at present ‘borg’ only conveys the 
notion of a ili” (Cleasby). In Chap. 1., I have shown that ‘‘ borg” and “ broch” 
are sons of the same family. 
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ice-deserts and volcanoes was ranged in long dorsa, dish-covers, or 
antediluvian Twelfth-cakes, flattened at the summit, backed by 
pearly mists of their own growing, with crests rose-tinged by the 
sun, and feet streaked with transparent blue shadows In vain we 
strained our eyes to catch a sight of Baula, the cow, pronounced 
somewhat like (the land of) “ Beulah;” its pale-grey trachytic 
columns, though 3000 to 3500 feet high, were hidden by inter- 
vening buttresses: even Eld-borg, the “ Tower of Fire,” though 
quite near the coast, refused to show its grand circular crater 
and flanks too steep for snow. Here begins the northern Skar®s- 
heidi, which, passing through the Hnappadals (button-dale) 
Sysla, anastomoses with the broken cones called Katlar (the cal- 
drons), and with the great Snefellsjdkull, the Snebels Hokell of 
Pontanus, and the “ Western Jokull ”of our maps. The long thin 
tonsue of land, mostly trachytic, has been mightily exercised by 
the fire below, Here, upon a naked Tenerife, rises a tall grey cone, 
fronted by a little extinct volcano, flushing angry red; there a 
wall of brown lava is built upon a base of ruddy cinders and 
scorice, which have assumed the natural angle. It is a land of 
chimneys and spiracles rising from cinders and other reectamenta , 
of Ol-keldr or “ale” (mineral) “waters;” of cascades, stlver fibres 
dashing into kieves of snow; of jagied sugar-loaves and saddle- 
backs; of craters either whole or half torn away ; and of Klettar 
or precipices stripped of the snows which encompass them. 

Our attention was directed to the Busa-klettar, or cliffs of 
Buir, the celebrated centre of eruption which sent forth the 
Badarhraun; and at their base, ending the Jokullhals, the long 
ochraceous slope that falls from the eastern ridge-flank of Sneefell 
to the settlement of BGsir (the booths), far-famed for chalybeate 
springs. Huts for invalids have been run up at-this well-known 
“Kur-ort,” but the accommodation is described as rough in the 
extreme. A little westward again, showing its basaltic pillars, 
lies “ Stapi,” the steeple-formed rock, a local Staffa, suggesting 
memories of Fin M‘Coul. 

All eyes now fix themselves upon Sneefellsjokull: as the 
break of the sea upon the shore told us, it rises within three 
miles. and the accidents of weather, though apparently deter- 
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able getting for the imposing scene. The clearness of the heavens 
had gradually changed to light mists, which hung mid-way upon 
the hill-sides: whilst “mackerel’s-back” flecks the upper air, wool- 
pack, growing from the snow wreaths, forms dark- grey columns, 
perfectly simulating a burning coast, and puffy white cumuli 
cast a shadow distinct as if drawn by a painter's hand. About 
one P.M. the northern breeze becomes a south-easter, bringing 
with it a decided freshness and a few drops of rain. The brown 

and dun coloured cirri, before floating hich above the wool-pack, 
now girth tts middle, and there is a grand contrast between the 
here and the there. Around us a few cats’-paws fan the waters, 
which, under the lee of the land, stretch smooth as oul, and the air 
is mild and kindly. In the upper regions rages and roars “ Satan’s 
weather ;” the cloud chariots rush forward in solid line against 
the wind, dashing and clashing as they course and career over the 
battlefield of virgin snow; they are torn to picces by the artil- 
lery of the Storm-Fiend; the troops whirl away in headlong flight, 
vewling now one cusp of the crater, then another. The westerly 
peak is connected by a deeply-gashed synclinal slope, a kind of 
broken saddle-back, with the eastern horn, or rather horns, which — 
appear in the shape of a “Thrihyrningr,” while below them, on 
the oriental outline, a star of jetty basalt shines radiant in the 
dazzling white. Below the western peak also the binoculars show 
a broken quoin, a long, black dyke, and a multitude of dark dots 
protruding from the névé, as if men were ascending, The apex 
has never been reached, and we at once see the reason why: 
it is— 
“Like a jagged shell’s lips, harsh, untunable : 

Blown in upon by devils’ wrangling breath.” 


2 

M. Gaimard declares the eastern pinnacle to be “ frisée comme des 
tétes de choux-fleurs:” it appearctl to me umbrella-shaped, with 
under ribbings of frozen snow. M. Jules Verne was not so 
happy as usual in making “Snefiles” an entrance for Arne 
“Saknussemm;” nor could we learn anything about “ Scortaris,” 
The southern front below the névé is a steep incline of con- 
torted lava; aad a multitude of “hornitos” and parasitic craters, 
apparently fallen in or choked up, run down almost to the 
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water's edge, where they form a wall of contorted and caverned 
layers. Above the cliff a gentler slope has a faint tinge of rain- - 
bow-green; and the steeper acclivities are bare, red and yellow, 
brown and black. As ave hugged the shore, I carefully looked 
for the snow-drainage, and saw none: had there been any, the 
sea-scaur must have shown it. Henderson rightly reports the . 
general belief that the water set free by the sun passes by 
underground tunnels to the sea; and, all along this peninsula, 
the people hold to subterranean connections. But the explana- 
tion somewhat savours of the Congo Yellala (rapids), where the 
mighty mass of the upper stream, “above the ghauts,” is sup- 
posed to pass through an invisible channel. Herdubreiv after- 
wards tanght me that Palagonite allows no surface drainage in 
the dry season; and this I hold to be the true explanation of a 
remarkable phenomenon often seen in Iceland. _ 
So striking a feature as Snefell, whose shadow may he traced 
in the air, could not fail to engender a variety of tales and legends. 
Some declare, with the old Savas, that it is within sight of Hvit- 
serk in Eastern Greenland. Certes its height (4577 Danish feet) 
is very far from affording a vision ranging over 200 dircct geo- 
graphical miles; but here we are Httle more than a degree from 
the Arctic circle, and it is hard to limit the magic powers of re- 
fraction! When the bishop declared that 1t was unassailable 
by reason of “Dominus Bardus Snefellsds, cujus sine auspiciis 
mons Sneefell vix, ac ne vix quidem, superari potest,” he alluded 
to a superstition still preserved. In HUitardalr,’ farther east, 1s 
shown a huge feminine face carved in stone, and said to repre- 
sent Hit, the As or guardian goddess of the dale: a “ Plutonic 
affection” exists between her and Bard or Sneofell’s As, whom 
Mackenzie calls a tutelar saint, and whom Charles Forfs uncivilly 
converts from Dominus to demon. He represents right well the | 
Spirit of the Glacier. Curious to say, the same tale concerning 
the “Loves of the Mountains” is told in far New Zealand, where 





1 Captain Graah (loc, cit.) looks upon this as a mere fable : I do not. 

2 Hit is a scrip made of skin, and, metaphorically, a big belly. With a short 
vowel, Hitir-dalr means the Vale of the Hot (7.¢., volcanic) River, opposed to Kalda 
or Cold Stream. According to Cleasby, the derivation from the Giantess Hit is. 
a modern fiction not older than the KirdSar Saga: he also, contrary te other 
authorities, makes Dominus Bard a giantess. 











(Mount Egmont) are pete as 
iss Taupo. 

5 seem to have attempted the ascent from 
n-east, where the snow-line extends much lower. 
Povert Olafsson (1755); Mr, afterwards Sir, John 
789); and the three Britishers who “wrote their 
esses’ names in the snow—the emblem of their purity.” 
mir George Mackenzie (1810) remained below, and Drs Bright 
and Holland went stoutly up: the latter tells us (p. 55, Recol- 
lections of a Fast Life) that a snow bridge gave way during the 
descent, and one leg sank through the arch: he was saved by the 
poles of the two Iceland guides, but ever after he sought to shun 
the remembrance. They were followed by Henderson (1814), 

by Gaimard (1835), and by Forbes (1859). 

Of" course, none reached the very summit. The Frenchman 
sensibly attempted it from the north, and found the slope easy : | 
we shall presently see his line of march.. Remains only to try 
the west where the snow lies much higher up, and where the 
angle does not apparently exceed 25°: here also the distance — 

: to the cusps or peaks is notably shorter. The Beruvik farm 
) appears to be a good starting-place. But Alpines who love 
4 “climbing for climb” must remember that without ropes and 
| ladders, perhaps kites also, and very likely with them, it will 
| be impossible to do more than has been done by their pre- 
- __ decessors. 
| The accidents of the shore-line preserve their interest: the 

lone rock Giltr (the deer)! and the twin Lén- drangar (sea-inlet 
drongs), donjons of lava 240 feet tall, the north-western appear- 
ing as if s\gnding inland, where a red rock acts castle. Beyond 
it, amongst the conical and degraded craters, we remark the 
Trollakyrkja, Kirk of the Trolls, or Giants, who here have a 
diocesan aswell as a governor. They have been busy on and off 
this coast, as shown by the Trolla-botn, Giant Bay, the Polar Sea 
between Norway and Greenland; the Trolla-bérn (chimneys), or 
volcanic “hornitos ;” the Trolla-hla’, the Giant’s Causeway, or 
| colonnade of basalt ; and the Trolla-dyngjur, or Giantesses’ bowers, 





! The Distionary gives Goltr, a hog, and Kolla, a dot without horns, a humble 
deer, a hind. 
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the mamelons near Reykjanes, ¥ hick 
And that the dwarfs have not been idle ¥ 
Kamarr, their hollowed chambers in the Da 
Dritvik (guano bay); along the caverned cliff’ 
layers, here frosted like silver, there dotted with™ 
which prove to be birds. At OndverSarnes (front¥ 
after an hour of thorough enjoyment, thanks to Dominus 
we turn the corner, the north-westernmost projection of Sneek 
jokull, which the pilot calls Svarta-lot, from the steps protrudet 
by the swart sea-wall; we open the Breidi Fjord, and again we 


Not that Broad Firth is always so well behaved: at times he 


rages with frantic violence, mixing sea and sky till the general - 


view is like a well-shaken basin of soup, and confusing all the 
elements in a chaotic matter, which justifies the much-maligned 
Pytheas. Many have been drowned when crossing the danger- 
ous sea, amongst them Olafsson, the Icelandic traveller, in 1767; 
shortly after he had “addicted himself to the study of revealed 


-yeligion.” During the winter of 1873-74, it was completely in- 
~ vested by the Greenland ice; congelation extended as far as the 


eye could reach from the highest hill-tops; and drifted bears. 
were slaughtered by the peasantry. There are traditions of 
skating across the broad bay, of seals being killed, and of ships’ 
anchors being blown away by the furious wind. At least, so 
says Mr Clausen, who has now taken us in charge. The grand- 
son of a Danish merchant mentioned by Henderson, he has 
married a wife from Bonnie Dundee, and he has spent some 
four years at Melbourne, which have opened his eyes to auriter- 
ous quartz-reefs, to large deposits of iron, and to other minerals 
in his native island. | | 

We delay for a while at the mouth of the big bay to swing 
the ship and prove her compasses, a precaution mever to be 
neglected. The “Jén” then runs at a respectful distance along — 
the northern shore of the Snzefellsjkull tongue, which is not less 
interesting than its southern coast. Our cicerone points out — 
Enni or Ennisfjall, “ forehead mountain,” /a montagne. de front,’ 


1 Both translations are somewhat too literal : Enni, a forehead, secondarily 
means the ‘‘brow of a hill,” a steep crag, a fronting precipice. | 


= 





se whére_ those who swoald’ avoid a long shotiier inland must pass a 
" over an Ufeera or “don’t travel” path—sands liable to frequent a 
bombardments from the red bluff 2500 feet high. Henderson = == 
tells the exaggerated tale of its horrors, quaintly wondering how i. 
‘ they were not felt by the young girls who rode with him. Mr ‘ 
- Glausen then introduces to us Olafsvik, his ancestral home, ag 
"two slate-roofed. houses, with surrounding huts, nestling in a ee 


_ sheltered bay; and, by way of urging his hospitality, he =e < 
“makes us “free of the cellar.” | ee 





SUKKERTOPPR AND LIKKISTA (SUGAR-LOAF AND COFFIN). 


m 7 

The eastern point of the “Vik” is Bulandshofvi (farm-land 
head), of whose road Forbes has given a sketch, which verily 
makes the reader “squirm.” From the sea, it appears a cone 
some 2000 feet high, shelving towards the water, composed of 
many couches, said to belong to old basaltic formations, rich in 
zeolites: between them are ledges and débris of the columnar 
type. All own the road to be dangerous for the side-saddle ; 
but also Mr Clausen had travelled over it in winter, cutting steps 4 
for his nags in the icy snow, and holding on to his pony’s tail. 
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An adjoining headland to the east showed us the quaint 
features called the Coffin (Likkista, the lich or corpse kist) and 
Sukkertoppr (the sugar-loaf), both rising from a transparent sea, 
and backed by slate-coloured walls and snow-dotted peaks. The 
former is an elongated dorsum, with a shallow dome above, steps 
around its neck, and lower slopes of a brownish-red. The Pao 
de Assucar, thinly greened, and laterally barred with grey rock, 
seen from the north-east, is a regular cone, hke the Sugar- 
loaf of Sutherland; and over all hangs, like a halo, the glorious 
presence of Bar’r’s home, whose snow roof stretches far lower 
than on the southern side. As the sun slants towards the west 
about 10.30 p.m, his last fires light it like a noble opal in a 
shining bezel of slecty blue, the glow waxing brighter and 
brighter till the snow, all aflame, dims every other object of 
earth, sea, and sky. At last the fire burns slowly out, a tall 
white spectre, the ghost of the morning’s scene, towers In the 
upper air, and the world becomes once more cold, dull, and pale 
—by contrast. colder, duller, and paler than ever. It had been 
a “thing of beauty,” even though the incomparable scenery of 
-Magellan’s Straits, rendering me not a little fastidious, was still 
fresh within my brain. 

As we steam eastward we are shown the red Hraun of the 
Berserkir) two light-coloured knobs thrown out by the red and 
broken forms of the Drapuhlfsarfjall. Tt has been asserted that 
Dr Backmann dug into the Bersekja-dis, and found two skeletons, 
but men on the spot know nothing about these foudlles. The 
story of their acting Macadam is too well known to repeat, since 


a 


1 As the ‘ Berserkir” is becoming a power in novelistic literatuS), it may be 
advisable to give the correct form. The singular nominative ig Ber-serkr, the 
lural Ber-serkir, and the oblique form Berserkja, ¢.g., Berserkja-dis, cairn of the 
erserkir. Cleasby (sub voce) shows that the common derivation, taken from 
Snorri, ' berr” (bare} and ‘‘Serkr” (sark or shirt) is inadmissible, and greatly 
refers ‘“‘ Berr” {a bear}, whose skins were worn by athletes and champions; per- 
1apa also here we find traces of that physical metamorphosis in which all the older 
world believed. The ‘‘ Berserksgangr’’ (furer bersereieus seu athleticus), when 
these ‘ champions” howled like wild beasts, gnawed their iron shields, and were 
proof against fire and steel, may be compared with the ‘running amok” of the 
Malays, and the ‘‘bhanging up” of the Hindu hero—invariably the effect of 
stimulants. This fact considerably abates our interest in astern talea of 
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it appeared in the Eyrbyggia Saga; we may observe, however, 
that it has every characteristic of the normal Icelandic legend. 
There is the unavoidable woman in the case, Asdisa, “a young, 
haughty, fiery, and robust damsel.” *The chief actors in the 
tragedy, Halli, Leiknir, and their destroyer Arngrim, surnamed 
Viga Styr (the stirrer or restless onc), are all poets: and the 
latter characteristically boasts of a foul and cowardly assassina- 
tion, as if it were a deed worthy of a Bayard. The highly hon- 
ourable nature of murder pure and simple, unaccompanied by 
aught of risk or gallantry, belongs to a certain stage of society, 
and the Eastern reader finds many instances in the career of 
Arab, Persian, and Hindu heroes. 

And now, in the cold, fierce wind, we run past a scatter of 
islets, especially noting Ellivaey (Ellwich Isle), the private pro- 
perty of the bishop, whose fair daughter is on board. The hght- 
green surface, effect of summer growth, supports a few wrack- 
eating sheep; and the dark masses of subcolumnar basalt, bluff 
to the north, and pierced with black caves, are silvered over by 
troops of birds. About eleven pM. we turn sharp to starboard, 
and sight our destination, Stykkishélm, not Stockholm, not aréne 
de morceaux, but “holm of sticks,” that is, bits of pulared stone: 
the settlement’s name is taken from one of the three rock-islets 
to the north, Stykkisey. Leaving tall Stgandisey (wind-gush 
isle) to the east, and the larger Landey to the west, we pre- 
sently find ourselves in a well-defended, dock-like inlet, with a 
landing-place above high tide. The comptoir was of more im- 
portance than usual, Stykkishélm being then the capital of the 
Western Quadrant: a schooner, two brigantines, and a smack lay 
at anchor, seven flags were flying; of the eight houses two were 
double-storied, and the parsonage boasted of a white belvedere. 
Crosses on the rock-dyke, one looking from afar like the ancient 
Irish, suggested a non-existing Calvary. The oldest tenement 
was that occupied by the Amtmasr, or high sheriff. 

My first care at Stykkishélm was to see the Hr Administrator 
A, Q. Thorlacius, agent of the steamer: he came on board with 
his son, but, unfortunately, we were “ barbarians to one another.” 
The father has taken meteorological observations once per diem, 
at noon, since November 1845: in 1866 he was provided with 
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instruments by the Board of Trade, and his labours have appeared 
in the journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society.’ 

Early next morning we set out, mounted on rat-ponies, and 
guided by Mr Sy slumatt Skuli Magnisson, to see the curiosities 
of Thérsnes, the little peninsula which was once a hot-bed of 
heathenism. Some cantonniers were working at the path, which 
combined the Brazilian pleasures of slippery plank-bridges, foul 
causeways, and corduroys of slush; we were compelled to 
round the long inlet Vesv4gr or Vé-vagr (holy bay), because 
it cannot afford a ferry: here broken bottles showed a habit of 
picnicing. Turning to the south-east we sighted Helgafell (holy 
hill}, a common name, as we have seen about Reykjavik. This 
lump of subcolumnar basalt, perpendicular to the north and east, 
and falling with an easy grassy slope to the south-west, after 
being honoured as hillock never yet was, was chosen for one of 
the earliest Christian churches; and people still pray at the 
dwarf chapel on the “ Mount of Immortality,” because the habit 
is 800 years old, It still preserves intact the memory of Snorri 
Govi (the priest of Thor), “who was good to his friends and grim 
to his foes:” the Eyrbyggia Saga tells the tale of his intrigues, 
eruelties, and murders, Arnkell, whose tumulus is hereabouts, 
being the “ Charles” or good boy of the story. We were shown 
the Munkrskartr, where the holy men bade farewell to their 
beloved monastery, a kind of Arctic “ Last Sigh of the Moor”’—an 
illiberal English sacerdos adds, “ their heart, doubtless, was with 
their treasure, buried in a hill-side.” Monks, you see, are not 
like other men; they must always be either almost superhuman, 
or, that failing, subhuman. 

Thence we turned to the east, where Thoérsnes hes, apd whence 
the old Thunderer looked out upon Hofsvdgr or Temple Bay 
Here, in A.D. 883, Thorolfr Mostrarskege (of the big beard), fol- 
lowing the pillars of his high seat round the head of Sneefells- 
jokull, took possession of the ground with burning firebrand, as 
was the significant custom of the day. The good guide, being 
utterly guiltless of all local knowledge, led us up to a substantial 
farm-house, at whose door stood a blear-eyed old franklin. Our 


1 For the observations at Stykkisholm, sea Introduction, Sect, IT. 
4 Henderson (ii. 67) places ‘* Hofstad” on the western side of the peninsula. 
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nags, which attempted to crbp a few blades of grass, were incon- 
tinently seized and tethered to a long cord—after the open- 
handed hospitality of the Syrian peasant, who, however poor, — 
supplies your animal with barley and braised straw, 1 was struck 
by the change for the worse. Usually the people are to be pitied; 
they would, perhaps, be hospitable, but they cannot afford it where 
every ounce of fodder is wanted. Even in the wealthier age of 
paganism the cuest who outstayed his three days was said to 
“sit,” and was held to be a cosherer or vagrant. This “ bonder,” 
who had 200 head of sheep in his “rett,”' and 300 elsewhere, 
evidently had better use for his grass than the pauper. More- 
over, there is far more ceremony in hyperborean than in sub-tropi- 
cal lands. If the farmer be absent, an Icelander will not enter the 
house; the women know nothing, and prefer running away from 
strarigers, When the master is at home, the guest 1s too shy to ask 
for what he wants. After a sufficient experience, I ended by dis- 
mounting, walking up to the door, offering a pinch of snuff and 
a drain from my brandy-flask, and roundly explaining my general 
requirements, to be paid for, bien entendu. A stranger may do 
this, but the natives have a punctilious regard for one another's 
feelings, an admirable but uncomfortable quality, which prevents 
their taking or tolerating any such liberties. 

The steamer was to start at ten A.M., and the garrulous old 
man was determined to extract every item of European news 
from the guide, whilst Mister Syslumadur could not disappoint 
a, constituent—the average dawdling is worse in Iceland than in 
Peru. At length he sent with us his son, and this nice-looking 
lad led us to a shore fanged with hideous stumps of basalt, grey 
rocks wetted by the perpetual wave, and long muds foul with 
wrack, which resembled cods’ sounds. It had a certain weird-_ 
ness of aspect, especially its background, the torn and tormented 
flanks of Drapuhlfs,? an extinét volcano to the south, famed for 


ger 

1 Réttir are the big public pens, Dilkar the small folds round the former, and 
the Stekkjarvegr is the spring-fold ; all are dry stone walls, as on the Libanus. 

2 Ag the word is written, it can only signify ‘‘Lithe (slope) of the panegyric ;” 
Drapa being a poem in honour of gods, saints, kings, princes, and so forth, as 
apposed to the shert panegyric ‘* Plockr,” and to the longer *‘ HroBr,” or * Lof.” 
The boatman, however, explained it to mean Slope of Death, 2.2. where some 
battle took place, and this would be derived from Drap, slaughter, Both words 
(says Cleashy) come from Drepa, to strike. There is also a dispute concerning 
the formation of certain beds in this mountain, some holding that they issued 
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minerals and alternate strata of trap and ropy lava. The-only 
remains of the Virki (“work”), where the local Thing met, were 
valium-lke lines of green sod; and the Dém-hringr, doom’s ring 
or Judgment circle, was a triangular shape, with the base facing 
the shore. Not a sign of the Hof was to be seen; the Bldt- 
steinn, or sacrificial stone, was asked for, but beyond legends of 
buried treasure, nothing was known to the incurious peasants. 

On our return to Stykkishélm, we called upon the Amtmair 
(high sheriff), Hr Bergr Thorberg, who, fortunately for us, 
spoke good French. He assured me that Hr Skuli Magntsson 
had found the Blétsteinn, and we again accompanied him to 
sketch it. After thirty minutes, a boat placed us on the eastern 
side of the little peninsula, and we landed upon the broken 
basalt, weedy and slippery as ice. This shore is still known as 
Thorsnes, and the place as Thingvellir. After vainly seéking 
information at a cottage, inserihbed T. (Teitur) G. S. Gusmunds- 
son, 1869, we found a shepherd lad, who steered us through the 
swamps to a rise on the west, a site marked by a Varva of rock. 
The “Stone of Fear” was a bit of basalt, six feet long by six feet 
two inches broad, and half buried in the eround: at least, such _ 
was the article shown to us. South of it lay the Doom-ring, a 
circle of rough rocks, twenty-five feet in diameter. Between the 
two were buried the criminals whose backs had been broken 
. upon the stone.! 

In these forensic and sacrificial circles the judge, still called 
‘“ Deemster” in the Isle of Man, faced eastwards, with his back 
to Holy Hill, at which man might not look without ablution. 
On his right, the direction of Muspeltheim, the place of honour, 
from the profound popular reverence for the sun, stood the 


ES ee 


from the same crater successively, and others, simultaneously, from different 
mouths. . 

1 Henderson (ii. 68) places the stone in the swamp, not on the hill-side ; Forbes 
(219) adds that it was in the centre of the Doom-ring. If so, we did not see it; 
moreover, Mr RK. M. Smith heard from Hr Thorlacius that we were misled. I 
cannot help believing in the shepherd-boy; and there was no mistaking the 
Doom-ring. For the most part, the instruments of death stood in the fens where 
certain classes of criminals were drowned. On the other hand, the Landnadmabék 
(chap. x11.) says, that after the profanation of Helgafell (Monticulus Sacer}, Thor’ 
Gellir ‘‘fornm (Thing) in supertora Ungule loca ubi nune est, transportavere 
. ibique adhue conspiciendus est lapis Thorinus (ThorsteiSn), supra quem 
homines sacrificio destinati, frangebantur ; ibi etiam circulus judicialis existit.in 
quo homines ad victimas condemnabant.” 
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accuser. The accused was on his left, in the line of Nif- 
heim, the nebulous north, a scene of horror and guilt, which 
the old Germans called midnight, The twelve doomsmen 
occupied the space within the Dém-Steinar, where benches, 
here probably of turf, were provided for them. . The sentendes 
delivered from the “Circle of Brumo” were almost poetical in 
their ferocity. The old pagan Scandinavian was the incarnation 
of destructiveness. His was not the fickle pugnacity of the 
Kelt, who would fight and shake hands within the hour; nor 
the fecble pride of the classic, who only battled to “debellare 
superbos:" he was a Shiva, satisfied with nothing less than 
absolute annihilation. The blood-men were warned lest “weak 
pity step in between crime and its fitting punishment.” -The 
following was the form of outlawry sentence: “For this we 
| judge and doom thee, and take thee out of all rights, and place 
thee in all wrongs; and we pronounce tliy lawful wife a lawful 
widow, and thy children lawful orphans; and we award thy 
fiefs to the lord from whom they came, thy patrimony and 
acquired property to thy children, and thy body and flesh to 
the beasts of the forest, the birds of the air, the fish in the 
water. We give thee over to all men upon all ways; and 
where every man has peace and safe-conduct, thou shalt have 
none; and we turn thee forth upon the four ways of the world, 
and no man shall sin against thee.” 

And this doom was to extend “wherever Christian men go to 
church and heathen men sacrifice in their temples; wherever 
fire burns and earth greens; wherever mother bears child, and 
child cries for mother; ship floats, shield glitters, sun melts 
snow, fir grows, hawk flies the long spring day and the wind 
stands under his wings; wherever the heavens vault themselves, 
the earth is cultivated, the gale storms, water secks sea, and men 
sow corn. Here shall the offender be refused the Church and 
God's house, and good men shall deny him any home but hell.”? 


eg 


* Compare this Northern effort with the poetical Greck curse at the Akropolis 
of Athens: ‘I entrust the guardianship of this temple to the infernal gods, to 
Pluto, and to Ceres, and to Proserpine, and to all the Furies, and to all the gods 
below, Jf any une shall deface this temple, or mutilate it. ar tremave anvtling 
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And the old Scandinavian punishments were sanguinary and 
atrocious as those of the Thulite, of whom Procopius spoke. 
Criminals were cast to wild beasts, burned and boiled alive, 
flayed and impaled, to say nothing of mutilation and such a 
trifle as tarring and feathering.t Cowards were drowned or 
smothered in mud. Forest burners were exposed to the fire till 
their soles were roasted. Barkers of trees had their internals 
nailed to the injured bole, and were driven round it till their 
bowels took the place of the despoiled coat. Removers of. 
boundary-stones were buried to the neck and ploughed to death 
with a new plough, drawn by four unbroken horses, and driven 
by a carle who had never before turned a furrow. And so forth. 

The aspect of the Ddém-hringr vividly reminded me of the 
old theory held by Sir Walter Scott, to mention no others, that 
Stonehenge and similar buildings were Scandinavian courts of 
judicature, in which criminals were doomed and put to death. 
One of these fora was fitly described by Olaus Wormius as “ Un- 
dique cautibus septum ’”—hemmed in on all sides with stones 
equal to rocks, and usually disposed at a bowshot from the 
centre. So Camden says of Stonchenge it is a “huge and mon- 
strous piece of work such as Cicero termeth ‘insanam substruc- 
tionem:’” his sketches make it like a dance of giants (choir 
gaur or chorus magnus), justifying Walter Charleton’s “Chorea 
Gigantum, vulgarly called Stone-heng” (London, 1663), which 
he also restored to the Danes. Mr Fergusson’s anti-Druidical 
protest was anticipated as far back as 1805 in the “ History 
of the Orkney Islands” (Longmans, London), by the Rev. 
George Barry, D.D., who justly observes, “These extraordinary 
monuments have, like almost all others of the same nature, been 
supposed Druidical; but with very little reason, since there 1s 
not the least shadow of evidence that that order of men was 
ever within these islands ;” while Coxe justly calls the Druids 





ence all evils, fever, and ague, and quartan, and leprosy! And as many ills as 
man is liable to, may they befall that man who dares to move anything from this 
temple!” Perhaps the most picturesque composition of the kind is the inseription 
upon the sarcophagus of Eshinunazar, king of Sidon—at least in the translation 
of the late Duc de Luynes. 

1 'Phis form of “lynchiug” is popularly and erroneously supposed to have been 
invented upon the Atlantic scaboard of the United States. The Brazilian 
‘* Indians” practised it by way of ceremonial toilette. 
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a “favourite order of men, under whom we are apt to shelter 
our ignorance.” Stonehenge and its chiselled, tenoned, and 
morticed trilithons and cronets, though finished with more art, 
are evidently the same class of building as the Standing Stones 
of Stennis; and both would appear to represent in comparatively 
genial climes and populous regions the rude Doom-ring of Ice- 
land. I need hardly notice the opinion of the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, who, in a wild and ignorant book (p. 43, Etruscan 
Researches; Londen, Macmillan, 1874), converts to Turanian — 
sepulchres the monuments which covered the Wiltshire downs, 
and who considers the stone circle a survival of the weights 
which kept down the skin tents. Though bones have been 
found within such buildings, and without the rings, the sepul 
chral use may have been of later date. : 


Part JE-—To GRararés. 


Our next station was at Flatey, on the other side of the Breidi 
Fjord, one of a vast archipelavo which we were slowly to thread. 
Like the “ cedars of Lebanon,” three things in Iceland cannot be 
counted—the lakes,.or rather ponds, of ArnavatnsheiSi; the 





} Waring and many others suggest that the ‘‘ Prostrate Stone’’ lying north- 
east of the horse-shoe or elliptical opening of the Stonehenge trilithons, and the 
three—formerly five—fallen stones inside the vallum, represent the first or outer 
circle, like that of Avebury. It is usually assumed that the ‘‘ Friar’s Heel,” the 
single block lying farther to the north-east of the ‘‘ Prostrate Stone,” served for 
astronomical purposes, the sun rising over it on the summer solstice, and striking 
the sacrificia®’Thorsteinn or Blétsteinn (4 by 16 feet}. The same arrangement is 
remarked at Stennis, There seems, however, no reason why both should not 
have been members of an outermost circle, 

Martin (Description of Western Islands, Londen, 1716) has preserved the popular 
tradition that the sun was worshipped in the larger, and the moon in the lesser, 
ving of the Orkney ruins, Jiater writers deny the honour of erecting the circles 
of Stennis and Borgar (anciently Broisgar = Braar-gar’r) to the “ Northmen,” 
because such circles are found only in locelities where a Keltic race has ruled, and 
because ‘‘such names as Stennis and Stonehenge prove that they had existence 
before the people who so designated them arrived in the country.” The cause 
appears to me a non causa, especially if they were Thingsteads and Doom-rings, 
which in later days would take modern and trivial names from their sites or 
peculiarities of suracture. On the other hand, the absence of tradition concern- 
lng the popular use of the buildings, which we might expect to linger in the 
minds of men, is a serious objection. 
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hillocks of Vatndalshdlar, and the islands of the Breiéi Fjors. 
similarly it is said no Laplander has lived long encugh to visit 
all the islands in Lake Enara, and no Swede has touched at the 
fourteen hundred of the-Malar Lake, The holms lie mostly at the 
bottom and on both sides of the Broad Firth, and, being girt by 
broad reefs, they demand no little prudence. Some are private 
property, but the greatest part belongs to the parsonage of Helga- 
fell, whose incumbent lives at Stykkishélm, These quaint forms, 
the birth of upheaval and the toys of earthquakes, all show traces 
of columnar and subcolumnar basalt: the colour is chiefly black, 
whitened by culls and sea-fowl; some are dimly green with a 
house-leek bearing a pale flower; and here and there a Has- 
hélmr supports a homestead. We remark the “wash” dry at 
ebb-tide ; the shoal, the dot, the knob, the drong, the “ cow and 
calf,’ the dome, the pinnacle, the “ gizzard,” like the Moela of 
Brazilian Santos: the nub, the skerry, the shield, the line, the 
ridge, and the back: castellations are common, and one at the 
mouth of the Hvammsfjér3 (comb-firth) bears two dwarf cones 
passably resembling broker turrets. 

Our signals failed to attract the pilot, who lives at Bjarneyjar, 
and thus we were forced to rely upon ourselves: the grey weather 
and spitting rain were, however, far less risky than sleet and 
snow. To starboard lay the Dala Sysla, a fat lingula of land, 
bounded south by the Hvammsfjoré, and north by the Gulsfjorv. 
In the latter direction a neck of about five miles broken by a 
lake, leads to the Ehinafiéi: (bear-cub fice), opening upon the 
Polar Sea, and a canal like that of Corinth would save rounding 
the great three-fingered palmation, the work of west winds? and 
Greenland ice, which forms the north-west of Iceland. Once 
upon a time a Troll, we are told, attempted to anticipate the 
speeraluté of M. de Lesseps, but he was caught by the sun before 
his task was done, and, after the fashion of those days, he was 
incontinently turned to stone: so travellers are still obliged to 


1 We have retained the word “ Fl6i” in ice-foe. It properly means the deep 
water of a bay opposed to the shallow water along shore. . 

4 We see in Ireland, Scotland, and the English coast about Bristol, the effect of 
these gales: they prevail along the coast of Brittany, become fess violent in the 
Bay of Biseay and along Portugal, and finally the Mediterranean, as the regular 
outlines of the Balearics, Sicily, and Malta prove, ignores them, 
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ride across the neck. Hvammfjérs (comb-firth) is a fair speci- 
men, says Munch, of how trivially local names arose; the Land- 
némabok (ii. 16) tells us that here (Kambsnes) Aud Ketilsdottir 
pectinem suam amisit. But Hvammr also means Convallis, a 
place where several dales meet, or simply our “combe.’ The 
Dale-County peninsula ends westward in the Fellstrénd high- 
lands, whose chief height is called Klofi or Klofningr (the cloven), 
because it separates the two inlets; from the north its profile, pro- 
jecting the lowlands of DegverSarnes (daywards naze) reminded 
me of bottle-nosed Serafend (Sarepta) as seen from the Sidon 
road. Off this headland we sighted a couple of small whales: in 
the early part of the century we read of a school numbering some 
1600, but now-a-days the long-fibred Medusie seem to be a waste 
of cetaceous provanunt. 

At length the south-caster brought up heavy rain, velling the 
shore, and compelled us to turn for occupation to the study of 


our fellow-passengers. At Stykkishélm we had shipped a Dr | 


Hjortr Jonsson, an Icelander who spoke a little Latin and 
English, and who was very civil and sea-sick. He had studied 
under Dr Hjaltalin at Reykjavik, and had finished himself by a 
year at Copenhagen. The feminine part of the “old lot” has at 
once thrown off the civilised hat and adopted the ridiculous 
Hafa: the black or the grey shawl is sometimes worn over 
the head with something of the grace that belongs to the orna- 
mental manéilia and the useful reboso. All are in leathern 
bottines which show the toes carefully turned in when walking or 
sitting. First-class and second-class of the ruder sex are distin- 
guished by boots and “Iceland shoes:” so the railway clerk in 
the Argentine Republic ranks you by your spurs, the larger they 
are the lower you go. We distinguish the Danish-speaking by a 
perpetual recurrence of “ Hydva”—hvad behager, s'il vous plait ? 
——from the Icelandic-speaking by an ejaculated “Hé,” explosive, 
aspirate, and nasal enough for Vikings and Berserkir. There 
are half-a-dozen students with bowie-knives and long canes, like 
officers of the United States navy. The signs of Burschdom are 
noise, inquisitiveness, republicanism, hard drinking, and conse- 
quent “hot coppers,” especially in those who are “unco heavy 
on the pipe.” They gather tovether. singing Luther's hvmne ana 
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national Norwegian airs, whilst not unfrequently they intone in 
chorus— 


‘‘ Doolce reedentem Lalagen” (pronounce Lala-ghen) *‘ amabo 
Doolce loquentem.”’ 


They gather round us, forgetting the venerable axiom, “ Manners 
makyth man;” they pester us, and ask in roaring voices about 
the English “hestar,’ for they naturally hold us to be horse- 
dealers, and, as the universal bow-legs show, all are “horsey” 
from babyhood. Their luggage consists mainly of old saddles and 
bridles, and of nests of sealskin riding-hags. They talk politics, 
they regret the old Iceland republic, and they hope to see it once 
more—this must be expected from students, and we find it even 
in the law-abiding Brazil. Two of them are never sober, and huge 
horns of spirits acting bottles supply the de guov: all drink hard 
at each landing-place, which leads to the “ stool of repentance” 
next morning. Their heartiness, not to say their roughness, is 
dashed with a curious ceremoniousness: they never omit pulling 
off their hats, an uncomfortable practice perhaps less common 
in England than elsewhere; they shake hands whose warts cause 
a shudder; and, when they exchange the parting kiss, it 1s with 
deliberation—first prospecting the place, then planting a “rouser” 
upon each cheek, and finishing off full upon the mouth. 

The Corypheus of the band ts a little rather reverend, freshly 
ordained and stationed at some liole in the Skagafjirs, which 
elicits not a few mild witticisms connecting his domicile with 
purgatory. Sir Guttormr, who violently objects to his name 
being translated “ Det vermiculus,” makes the serious mistake of 
disputing on Old Testament subjects with Mr Levi, Norwegian 
Jew, whom I had at once diagnosticised and drawn out by a | 
“Shalom lach:” Apella is now.going to try the north, last year 
he and his partner “did” the south, Their business consisted 
in women’s hair, especially the tints which command such large 
prices in the southern marriage-marts ; and, unless report greatly 
belie them, they collected their booty by “screwing” husbands 
and brothers up to the cutting point with spirits. 

Two hours’ steaming through the maze of rocks placed us at 
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parish), and it is connected in trade with the Svefneyjar or Isles 
of Sleep—ah! how different from 


‘* That happier island in the watery waste” 


which lodged the lotus-eaters. Flat-isle Is, of course, not flat, but 
rolling ground, trending east-north-east to west-south-west, with 
a dwarf bluff in the former, and a hich basaltic rib in the latter 
direction. The length is at least a mile, by about three-quarters 
of utmost breadth, though Henderson (u. 91) gives it only one 
mule in circumference. Curious to say, the little rock has a name 
in literature, throuch the “Codex Flateyensis,” or annals of the 
Norwegian kings In a.p. 1183 its monastery was transferred to 
Helgafcll, and, during the Reformation, its ninety-six farms were 
duly secularised and annexed by the Danish Crown. At present 
about a’ quarter of the island belongs to the Church; and thus 
the clergyman is no longer obhged, like Sira Andreas, to “follow. . 
the original employment of Zeberee’s children,” and be “ particu- 
larly dexterous in eatching seals.” 7 

We landed on the north-western side of the island, about its 
middle length, at a regular dock franted by a natural breakwater 
of basalt, upon the usual seatter of slippery wrack-erown rocks 
backed by a few yards of black sand. A rude causeway, not 
made by man, leads up to the settlement, half-a-dozen houses, 
one wholly wooden and double-storied; the rest of the normal 
ground-floor type, overgrown with the white-Howered weed. 
fhe huge vats and oil-tuns were not wanting: there was a 
| windmill like that of Reykjavik for grinding imported rye, and 
_ higher up stood the church, A wooden box like those of the old 
Saxons, it had a long coffin for a deceased clock, a steeple of two 
stages, each with a white-framed window staring out of the black 
tar: where the apse should be, the outline was stepped after 
Iberian fashion. The cemetery lay around it, with a few monu- 
ments and railings neglected and broken down, and this being 
Saturday, of course the building was closed. We walked to the 


1 The work of Jén Thérdarson and another compiler in the fourteenth century, 
who transcribed from old MSS., und bring the history up to a.p. 1395, that is a 
century before tue Columbian discovery. A facsimile specimen of the vellum 
manuscript used by Professor Rafn as the basis of his text ig given in the 
** Antiquitates Americana,” + 
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north-east over the wet grass and warty ground, and then tarned’ 
south-west towards a sloping and time-wrecked cross, crowned — 
with an old billy-cock and a fragmentary stocking. This is not 
intended for irrevetence, but to show that the place is to be 
respected by hawks, ravens, and strangers; the utilitarian idea 
comes from Norway, where, indeed, we must go for explanation 
of many Icelandic peculiarities. The eiders, here and in Stykkis- 
holm, float about the harbour tame as horse-pond geese; at — 
times a Skua causes the duck to bolt with prodigious cackling, 
followed by its young, piping their plaints. The turf 1s shaven 
and hollowed to make the nests, which affect the wrinkles and - 
pock-marks of the surface, and the places are marked by pegs ;- 
as at Engey, some show eges, others ducklings, whilst others 
are abandoned with the down carelessly left to decay. 

We returned on board in a greasy boat, with huge hooks fast- 
ened to wooden bars, and baited with flesh of the sharp-biting 
puffin. The “ sea-parrot ” nests in the sand, making holes two to 
three feet deep, and clinging to one another when dragged out. The 
head and feet, wings and entrails, are often mixed with cow-chips 
for fuel, whilst the breast is salted. On this occasion, and many 
others, [ remarked that the sailors prefer turning sunways or to 
the right (deasid or dessil), the left or “ widdershins” being held 
uncanny. The superstition 1s rather Aryan than Semitic, the 
former affecting Pradakhshina, whilst the Tawaf of the latter 
presents the sinister shoulder. ‘So in the marriage ceremony of 
the Russian Church, bride and bridegroom thrice circumambu- 
late the temporary altar, 


Jume 30, 


During the night we had steamed along the bold blufts of Baréa- 
strond in the Sysla of that name: now we prepare to double the 
great north-western projection of Iceland, which somewhat. re- 
sembles south-western Ireland, The country people extend the 
right hand horizontally : the thumb forms the length, whose nail 
is Snetellsiokull; the hollow between pollex and index represents 
the Breiwi Fjord, and the other fingers are the digitations of the 
annexe, North Cape being the ring of the little finger. 

The day broke frosty but kindly, like a fine November in 
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England, with a sharp north wind, and an oily sea under lee of the 
land: stationary cirri stood high in air, and westward gleamed a 
clear stretch of green-blue sky. After Patriksfj6r3, another remnant 
of the Irar or Eriners, and Talknafjors (whalebone firth), both 
of small importance, we open Arnarfjérd (Erne firth), the most im- 
portant in the north-west after the {safjors. Each greater massif is 
- jagged into a saw-blade of minor peninsulas, forming shallow arcs, 
probably the work of ancient glaciers meeting the Greenland ice- 
bergs, and every valley is now bisected by its own drain, set free 
from the upper snow-fields. There is similarity but no same- 
ness in the wild view, The cliffs give the idea of having been 
shot up their present height perfect and complete; the table- 
land, some 2000 feet high, and, of course, snow-covered, appears 
evenly upraised, yet laterally split in all directions by jagged 
rifts. ° Seen in profile, the cliffs form a long perspective of 
headlands, quoins, and bluffs, ranging between 500 and 1500 
feet in height; and the strata appear to be horizontal, or 
little inclined. The bluffs, when faced, represent trap-ladders 
alternating with layers of reddish tuff: when distinctly stepped, 
they often fall steep and sheer to the unfathomed sea; in other 
places they are footed by a talus of débris, The former shape ap- 
pears most commonly in the southern projections; in the northern 
tongues the Plutonic spines occupy far less area than the ver- 
dant lowlands which depend upon them, and these shallow slopes 
and plainlets are the sites of homesteads. The bleak table-lands 
above the bluffs are barely grown with hardy shrubs and oTamens ; 
the snow gradually increases as we go northwards: the patches 
and powdering become long streaks, and at last they touch the 
water's edge, where every wave besprinkles them. Thule is here 
fairly Snowland. | 
All these projections culminate southwards in the creat Gl4ma 
(clatter) system, and northwards in the Dranga Jékull, these 
two being the only important masses in the north-western corner 


a rs 


* In June 1862 Mr Shepherd and his party succeeded in mastering the Dranga 
dékull. Upon the summit the barometer marked 26°5° (at sea-level 29 inches, not 
degrees), and the-thermometer 32° (F.}.  Giimu (Dict., Glam, Glamr, Giaumr, 
glamour) is translated ‘noisy Jékull,” from the hlj63 (Germ, Laut), or the 
clamour, the crashing and clashing of ice-slips and torrents, 
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to be becoming one great glacier, but as yet there are no exact 
data whereby to calculate either the measure or the periodicity 
of abnormal glacier action. The Glima throughout our cruise 
was capped by clouds, which occasionally burst, and showed 
the slope and shoulders of the great hunchback. | 

We then opened the long and winding sea-river known as 
Dyrafjors (wild-beast firth)! at whose northern bend rose the 
ridge of Gnipr (Cacumen montis), foreshortened to a regular cone. 
A few farms were scattered about; and behind Gnaipr lay Myrar, 
the northern station of the French frigate. The sea was by no 
means desert, we saw at the same time a schooner and half-a- 
dogen luggers, Gauls and Danes, the latter mostly confining 
themselves to the Arnarfjérd and the Isafjor’. This must be a 
good line to attack the western horn of the Glima, upon whieh 
Gunnlauesson places a trigonometric mark, with ferm- houses 
and “ Skév” (forest) extending eastward to its very base. 

The next feature was the Onundarfjord (Onund+’s firth), whose 
tenants are famed for wearing the longest beards on the island. 
The Stigandatjérd is distinguished by its deposits of Surtarbrand 
or lignite, which the people throughout this part of Iceland 
declare to be found on the headlands, not where we ‘might 
expect it, in the bays, Fine specimens were sent to England 
last year (1871), and it is believed that a foreign company will 
take the semi-miineral in hand, 

We were now approaching our third station, and shortly after 
mid-day we turned “Jén’s” head east. Isafjardardjup,’ the deep 
of the ice-firth, and the lareest of the north-western inlets 13 so 
called because when first sighted by Fldéki it was filled with polar 
iceberes,? merits the terminal, as no bottom can be found at 300 





1 Dr is Oy, their, dedr, and deer, in Iecland especially applied to the fox, 
being the only insular beast of prey (Clarsby). 

2 According to some local authorities, Isafjérd is the mouth of the [safjarSardjap. 
Mr Shepherd (p. 92} lays down that the bay-head and the town are called Isafjérs, 
whilst IsafjarSardjip is the name of the whole. 

4 .sa bemg the genitive plural of Iss, ice. See page 5, ‘The Thousandth 
Anniversary of the Norwegian Settlement of Iceland,” by Jon A. Hjaltalin, Rey- 
kjavik, 1874: the Stenderd (August 25, 1874) confounds this author with Dr 

jaltalin, ‘by far the greatest and inost learned Icelander of the day.” Some have 
erroneously derived it from Isa or Ysa, a coal-fish or haddock, whighis here plentiful: 
this Gadus carbunurius is known to western Scotland by many names, ‘They are 
‘tcuddies” when six to eight inches long, excellent eating in October; when herring- 
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fathoms, and it gives a name to the northernmost’ Sysle. There 
Is a curious contrast between the shores of the great bay—the 
northern side, Snefjallastrénd, is lee land, whose showy heights 
are subtended by a smooth, straight shore-line, whilst the southern 
ig jagged and hacked by currents, floes, and the .violent north- 
wester. To starboard before we round the corner crouches the 
fair, green vale of SkAlavik (hall bay), dotted with farms, and 
flanked eastwards by Stigahl{s, the “stair-ledge” or slope, whose 
reddish trap produces abundant Surtarbrand, Opposite the 
upper jaw of the mighty cape is Grenahl{y, streaked with 
thin verdure, and striped, despite southerly frontage, by snow 
descending to the sea. The central projection of Snefjalla- 
strond, representing the tongue of the gape, is tipped by Bjarna- 
enipr, the bear's knoll, where the “old man with the fur coat” 
has often landed from his floating home, weak and famished, a 
ready victim to gun, club, and seythe. He is always the white 
ice-bear; the other two kinds known in Norway are strangers to 
Iceland.’ 

A green bulge, an dmpasse between two mighty blocks, with | 
a little stream in the middle, shows us the farms of H6éll—fish- 
ing-boats on the shore, and houses built upon tumuli, to guard 
against the periodical ravines of the brook. These settlements 
upon the western and northern shores assume somewhat the 
aspect of villages; in the interior, however, here as elsewhere, 
they diminish to scattered farms, The path from Héll to Eyri 
is a noted “d-fiera:” one would hardly suspect danger unless 
warned ; yet during the course of the day we saw a land, or 
rather a stone, slip from the loose trap cliffs. Where the strand 
is barred by rocks the line runs up and down the débris; in 





sized they become “ saythes,” somewhat coarse of flesh: and when full-grown 
‘* stane-lochs,” almost unfit for food. 

1 The Ursus albus maritiwus or Thalarctos is catled Bamsin and the female 
Bingsen; it is well known to be carnivorous, a ‘‘Iehham,” as the peasants of 
the Libanus term their smal] brown bears (U7. Syriacus): moreover, it rises upon 
its haunches to scalp the huntsman, like the Himulayan bear (U. Thibeticus). 
The two others conmon in Norway are the Hesta-bidrn or horse-bear (the common 
brown U, Arcos), and_the Myre or small bear (possibly a variety of the former, 
like the black bea of Europe), The latter is valued for its hams, as the paws of 
the great grizzly (U. serve), the most savage of its kind, are prized in the Western 
States of North America. 
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other parts it lies upon the sands, and,here the traveller pricks 
as fast ag he ean, 

Presently we turned south into the Skutilsfjérs («shuttle,” 
t.é. harpoon, firth), where the scenery became even more im- 
pressive. The bottom of the bay was split, and the two forks, 
separated by a central buttress, formed amphitheatres hoar with 
snow above and each traversed by its own runnel. The breadth 
of the mouth may be ten miles, and the twin cliffs of trap rose 
at least 1200 feet. Many streamlets dashed and coursed down 
the slopes; here and there they started from the ground, these 
features are always pointed out as curiosities, but they simply 
result from the drainage of the cou/loirs and snow wreaths dis- 
appearing under the rocky ground and reappearing, perhaps, 
hundreds of feet below. We hugeed the eastern side of the 
picturesque firth, Arnanes, a flat tongue erown over with farms, 
in order to avoid a fronting spit or shallow. The continuity of 
the wall was broken by a deep “corrie,” or curved scarp, at whose 
mouth stood homesteads with scattered sheep, apparently waited 
upon by ravens. We then rounded a shallow that continues the 
‘sandspit of Eyri, and the clear way was hardly the length of our 
steamer. There is a pilot for this bay, but Hr Wydholm is “very 
stiff and proud,” demanding, for half-an-hour’s work, the un- 
conscionable sum of ten rixdollars specie. So we did very well 
without him; likewise did a plucky httle Norwegian cutter 
which followed “Jén” into the inner harbour. Fortunately the 
weather was fine: in last May Captain Miller had been delayed 
two days by the snow. 

Eyri, in the maps, is popularly known as Isafjérs. The 
former term,’ throughout the island, means a sandspit, in places 
equivalent to the Greek “ Zankle:” itis applied to the sickle- 
like banks of sand and shingle, which we first noticed from the 
Esja summit; the effect of confiuence, influent meeting effluent. 
Here the line sets off from the western shore and bends first to 
the south-west, and then to the south-east, 1m the shape of an 

1 It must not be confounded, as some travellers have done, with Eyra, an ear. — 


Kyri is the moilern form of yrr, the Shetland Urie, and the Swedish Or : e. Quy 
Helsing-dr. our Elsinore. Eyvr-bveciar are men who. hind in BReriag: and. henre. 
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inverted letter S, forming a close dock, seven fathoms deep, 
along shore: as we glided in, a perfect calm succeeded the cold 
and violent rafales outside. This Kyri may be 600 feet broad 
at the base; here are a few scattered hovels, a neglected grave- 
yard and a wooden church and steeple, with the eeneral look of 
a card-house. About the middle it thickens to a quarter of 
a mile, forming the body of the settlement, a bit of enclosed 
meadow-land and a rough square, the houses being independ- 
ently oriented, but mostly facing north. The top fines off into a 
spit sixty feet across, and prolonged under water: it carries a single 
establishment of five sheds, an incipient windmill, and tarpaulin- 
covered heaps of dried cod—we shall take in a small cargo of 
heads for Grafardés. The streets are made simply by removing 

the stones ; we count five flags, all Danish ; the old houses are 
_ faded black and white, the new pink, grey, and yellow, and there 
are three roofs of very bright pigs-blood, such as delight the 
Brazilian eye. A single landing-place and several abortive 
attempts at piers show private not public spirit. The settlement 
has been sketched by Mr Shepherd, whose frontispiece makes 
the Kyri far too narrow; also our view of the same was by neo 
means so romantic and startling in colour as his. 

Atter feeding we ascended the eastern precipice, which shows 
two distinct steps and a broken coping. The new comer would 
expect a dry walk over the grass growing below the shunt of 
Tubbish ; we now know it to be a quaking bog, the effect of re- 
tentive fibrous roots, even upon the rapid slope. Murmuring 
runnels, which from the shore appear mere threads, become 
deep gullies, garnished on either side with rocks and boulders, 
shot down from the perpendicular cliffs. The weather was that 
of August in England, fostering a pretty little vegetation, yet 
we soon reached a deep patch of snow. The drainage flows into 
the Fjor’, and the sca-water tasted almost sweet. 

After a bird’s-eye view of the settlement we returned on 
board. In all these places flaps of whale and porpoise meat 
hung out to dry, and huge vats and tuns, reeking with high 
shark-hiver, diffuse an odour distinctly the reverse of spicy and 
Sabean. The deck was crowded with open-mouthed sicht-seers, 
who walked round us as if we had been latelv floated over from 
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Greenland, and who, ‘between cigar-puffs, loudly asked one 
another, “ What can they be?” In the evening they will be 
“fou” and fond. On our return we were fortunate enough to 
meet Hr Thorwaldr Jéngson, son of our friend Hr Guimundsson 
of Reykjavik: he speaks French, as Médeein a’Jsafjo7v5 on his 
card shows, and he kindly gave me an amulet of Surtarbrand, 
encraved with “runes ”-~the form is not found in Baring-Gould’s 
collection. 





THE AMULET. 


But neither he, “nor any other man,” could enlighten my 
curiosity as to the island which Pontanus, or rather his mapper, 
Giorgius Carolus Flandrus, places off the north-west coast. All 
being mere drongs and skerries, I was forced to the conclusion 
that *Insula Gouberman” is only the Gunnbjorn Skerries of 
Ivar Bardsen forced hundreds of mules to the cast. 

It was nearly ten P.M. when we steamed out of the Isafjérs. 
We passed a number of shallow-branched firths, combining to form 
the Jékulfirdir, which well merits its name; at the bottom to the 
south-east rise the roots and outliers of the Dranga snow-dome. 
After some two hours’ steaming we turned to the east and entered 
the “Cronian Sea,” where old Saturn, planter of the vine, lies 
sleeping in his pumice cave. There was a solemn charm in this 
end of the world of men. An arch of golden gleam in the west 
threw a slanting light upon the noble bluff of Kogr (the “dogger”); 
and the giant range of trap bluifs which faces the Pole, forms 
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a worthy barrier to the icy océan, The profile showed a thick. 
ribbed curtain, topped by chevaux de frise, sharp-topped pyra- 
mids, sheer,to the fore, as we might expect on a shore exposed 
to the whole fury of the north; the front view separated the © 
three shells of cliff by hollows, with a dreary attempt at verdure. 
The Horn? was signed by a knob or chimney below the highest 
point ; all present who knew the two, preferred Icelandic Cap 
Nord to the Nord Cap of Norway, though the latter lies far 
nearer to the Pole (N. lat. 71° 10° 15”). As we gazed our full, 
a soltd wall of sea-foz, which to the north wore the semblance 
of an island, and te the south-west mimicked an ice-floe, rose 
from the horizon and gradually wrapped in its grey pall the 
goiden glories that clothed the splendid cliffs. The last look at 
the three waving heads sent me berth-wards to dream of the 
limestone billows of Syrian Blud4n and Marmanin. 


. July 1, 

The culminating point of excitement had now passed. We 
were tired with eraning necks backwards, and in the chill and 
cheerless weather of the next morning we cast languid glances 
at the coast. But for “ earth’s period,” ‘he Horn, we might have 
admired the tall and bizarre form of Kaldbakshorn (cold hill- 
peak) and the remarkable pyramid of Sandfell. We were now 
running down the great gulf Hunafléi, bounded west by the 
Stranda Sysla and east by the long tongue of Hinavatn’s Sysla, 
which separates it from the Skagafjérd (naze firth). The shores 
are garnished with a multitude of unimportant islands, and cut 
with secondary firths and creeks, the western side being again 
much more torn and frayed than the eastern shore. At two P.M. 
we entered the narrow Hrutafjérd (ram’s firth}; the dreary 
low-banked sea-arm looked like the estuary of a mighty stream, 
yet it conducts only the mildest of streamlets draining the 
smallest of lakes. “Go to HrutafjarSarhals!” I may mention, is 
here equivalent to sending a man to Jericho or—Halifax. The 
bluff eastern point rejoices in the short and handy name of Balka- 
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stajaneshofsi, head of the naze of Balkastadir or Balk- (bulk- 
head) stead. On the western of the two dwarf holms, Hrutey, 
appeared a cross, warning us to respect the eider-duck; both 
belong to the Syslumasrewhose Bier is on the left bank opposite. 
From a little hollow in the right bank curled the thin blue 
vapour of the Reykir (hot springs), and south of it stood Tho-. 
roddstasir, a house with five gables and large tan. 

After eighteen hours’ run we anchored in rapidly shoaling 
water, over a bottom of deep mud outlying black sand, at Bors- 
eyri, the table-spit, so called because that article of furniture 
was found there: a miniature copy of our last Eyri, based upon 
the western side, projects a few yards to the south-east. Three 
plank-pierlets without caissons and removed, as usual, In winter, 
outlie two establishments; in Messrs Shepherd’s (1862) and 
Baring-Gould’s day (1863) there was only a singic shed, deserted 
when the season ends. One is salmon-coloured, the other yellow- 
white; one flics a flag; both are double-storied, and both are 
surrounded by peat-houses, The scene is wonderfully animated; 
this 1s the opening of the “ Handelstid,” or annual fair, attended 
by all the country-side; one long day’s ride brmgs men from 
Stykkisholm, and in forty-eight hours they can make Grafarés. 
strings of ponies, somewhat better grown than usual, are descend- 
ing the hills, and groups of farmers and peasants flock in to the 
two comptoirs, buying and selling for the year. They exchange 
rough greetings, stand on the shore staring with intense mnquist- 
tiveness, and scramble, lke climbing bears, over the laddered 
sides of the two Danish brigantines, which have affected the 
place during the last nine years. This, with a considerable 
amount of hard drinking and loud hymn-singing at night, form 
the only visible humours of the foire in the far north. The 
stations of the Spekulants or shop-ships, and their length of stay, 


1 Stadr (plur. Stadir), our ‘ stead,” secondarily means a church establishment, 
see, convent, chapel, and so forth. The ‘‘ church contest,” or struggle, between 
the clergy and laity about the ownership and administration of churches and 
glebes, which began at the end of the thirteenth century, and was partially settled by 
the agreement of a.n. 1296, has djifused this word far and wide throuch Iceland, 
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are fixed by law, and all are Danes, the Icelanders have too 
little spirit for this work: the primitive system reminded me of 
the banyans at Berberah and of the trade-boats on the Amazonas. 
The holds are fitted up like shops, with desk and counter; the 
stores supply all the wants of a primitive people—dry-goods, 
Clothes and caps, saddlery, wool-carders, querns of basalt, and 
 spinning-wheels ; sugar, grain, tobacco, and, especially, the rye- 
spirits, with which all purchasers, male and female, are copiously 
‘drenched. These, and a multitude of notions, are exchanged 
for wool and eider-down, dried-meat, salt-fish, and a fev 
fox-skins. | | 

We landed, for nearer inspection, in a dingy propelled by 
a single scull aft; a common style called Rempe Rudir, which 
the little Reverend, who has a queer manner of “wut,” translates 
« progressio podiciana.” On shore the violent flaws and grains 
were stilled, and the sun shone with a genial warmth. The 
Syslumasr, in gold-laced cap and uniform buttons, made acte de 
presence, to keep order, The peasant women wore white head- | 
kerchiefs over the usual black fez, and instead of shawls short 
fichus, which reached only to the waist; they managed their 
baggy petticoats with some art as tley swarmed over the gun- 
wale of the store ships; and their side-saddles had unusually 
elaborate foot-boards, with backs of worked brass. Dry meat 
hung in plenty, but 1t was very like donkey, or the roast-beef of 
Sierra Leone. Heaps of wool lay upon the ground for sale; it is 
@ very poor article, half-rotten before it is plucked off: after 
“ gathering,’ if is scalded, or rather boiled, in caldrons, placed 
in frames, rinsed with cold water, and dried on stones or turf 
The owners asked one shillmg per pound, and consulted us about 
the chance of making money at Hull: a more lkely spec. here 
would be to import wool. 

We then strolled up country, beginning with the bare Mel- 
bakki, so common along the shores of these northern Fjérés, a low 
dorsum of earth and stone, from which the snow has only just 
melted; too steep for turf, and kept bare by the furious winds. 
Often, as in this case, it 1s the bank of an old torrent-bed. To 
the north-wes? the land again seemed to offer a fair walk: “old 
Experience” had taught us that we shall have to bog-trot from 
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— tussock to tussock, to paddle through ankle-deep waters, and to 
eross turf-fens, which look solid and yet admit you to the calf. 
The drainage of these hills would supply a little river, but, 
as usual, it sinks, or rather lies. The turbaries, so deadly to 
the growth of trees, were judged by the French expetlition the 
only safe stations for observations of magnetism; elsewhere the 
cellular dolerite, containing oxydulated titaniferous iron, deflected 
the needle 1° to 1° 30’, Upon the slope we found what appeared 
to be a Logberg (law-mount), artificially raised above the swamp ; 
partly revetted on the top with turf, which had been stripped 
off for use, and encircled by a remnant of similar vallum. Ice 
appeared at the foot of the basaltic rises. sO 

The summit, denoted by the usual “ Vardas,” commanded the 
nearer Heidi, a desolate land, a scatter of moor-ponds and bogs, 
everywhere alternating with heaps and swathes of stone, and 
with dark mounds wearing cravats of névé. To the south-south- 
east was a grand view of amphitheatral snow mountains; the 
western flank rose in a shallow dome of purest white: we judged 
it to be the Eyriksjékull, whose romantic and, of course, murder- 
ous tale has often been told; while to the east Balljokull (hard 
Jékull 2), a lower elevation, showed dark-blue rocks, which had 
worn their winter garb to strips. These outhers were backed by 
a radiant semicircle of peaks, which, in the slanting sun, assumed 
splendid rainbow hues. 


| July 2. 

The “Jén” made a Jong halt at Bordeyri; she found only two 
shore-boats for discharging goods, and these were dingies towed 
by a rope: it was past two P.M. before we steamed out into the 
great Hanafldi. “Skycy influences” appear to be peculiarly 
‘ capricious on the shores of the Cronian Sea. Morning; cloudy, 
with southerly wind, and clear with north-easter, suggesting 
a “lady’s passage.” Noon; thermometer in sun 81" (F.), in 
shade 60°, although snow is upon the shore; with the sea, as at 
Granton, in alternate stripes of deep-blue and silvery azure. 
Afternoon; a Mediterranean, plus the normal long roll, and 
a biting breath from the north; and, later still, the sea-fog and 
a return of warmth under the protection of Skagafjor’. At five 
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' pw. we had turned the point Vatnsnes,! a long low projection 
from a hich talus of stepped rock: hence we sighted the southern 
 Jékulls towering above the lowlands and inlets of the shore— 

mighty masses of solid cloud, with true.cloud floating above and 
around them. To the north-west, over the teeth and pyramids 
which jagged the shore of the Hinafldi, rose the Dranga Jokull, 
apparently supporting the firmament, Atlas-like, upon its vaulted 
head. 

We then doubled at a respectful distance the long peninsula 
of Hinavatn, which, hilly and broken at the root, thins out into 
a cliffy point, and projects near Rifsnes the dangerous reefs of 
Skalli (the scald or bald head). Two French schooners from 
Dunquerque sailed leisurely by, with their riggmg a mass of 
drying fish: after safe return these cod-fishers will pilgrimage: 
to Nétre Dame des Dunes. The behaviour of the ice-fog gave us 
gome concern, we were now in N, lat. 66° 10, and this was the 
only night that would offer a chance of enjoying the midnight 
sun. The mist came up ina white transparent line raised by 
- the abnormal heat, and at times a low, solid bank, precisely 1mi- 
tating floe-ice in all points except being stationary, threatened, 
as is its wont when the light of day lies low, to invade the land. 

As time neared the noon of night, the burnished circle, utterly 
shorn of its beams, seemed almost to stand still: when suspended 
about a diameter and a half above the ocean, it changed to a 
long oval, to a mushroom with distinct columella, to half a sover- 
eigen, and finally to a fragment of golden egg, which seemed to 
indent the blue horizon. In the latter phase it held its own till 
the bell struck, when the light of night began to rise once more. 
‘The spectacle was a lecture upon such Eddaic and Sk4ldic phrases 
and periphrases for the precious metal, as the Eld Serar, “ ocean 
or water flame;” the “sea’s bright beams,’ or “lowe of the 
waves;” the “swanbath’s rays;” the “ore of the Rhine” (any 
river); and the “ resplendent radiance of the flood.” 

This was our farthest northern poit— 


‘¢ Sistimus hic tandem, nobis ubi defuit orbis,” 


° 
1 So the point was called by all on board; the map gives Krossanes (cross 
naze}, 
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We failed to sight inhospitable little Grimsey, which employs its 
spare hours in adorning porridge-pots with the Runic knot or 
snake. 

When abreast of long, high, and broken Malmey (Malm or 
sand isle), bluff at both ends, we had fairly entered the Skaga- 
fjord, which my classical friend translates “ Simus que eminet ;’ 
he is less happy with Grafards, ostiwm sepulturce ; Grof, as in 
“ Grafar-leckr,’ here means the deeply-encased bed of a stream. 
A little farther we left to starboard a triad of islands classical in 
Iceland story. The northern rock-needle bears the common 
name Karl (old man), whose hip, the Kerling (carline), to the 
south, suvgests a ship under sail. The middle, and by far the 
largest, feature is Drdngey, an area of 800 square yards, rising 
steep-to some GUO feet hivh, and inaccessible except on the 
south, where the cliff breaks, and where adventurous cragsmen 
swarm up to rob birds’ nests. 1t is one of the richest of its kind, 
and it is known far and wide as the last. refuge of Grettir Asmund- 
arson, popularly “ Grettir the Strong.” The millennial hthograph 
simply says of this strong man, “ outlaw for twenty years, and 
died in this capacity.” While telling the tale of his well-merited 
death, the Ieelandic speaker’s eyes, to ry wonder and confusion, 
filled with tears: I could not but think of my poor friend James 
Hunt, who died of a broken heart because “ Anthropology” was 
not welcomed by the “ British Ass.” The “Oxonian” abridges 
the prodigious long yarn spun by the Gretla, and shows the 
“William Wallace of Iceland,” as the outlaw ts called by the 
admirers of muscular un-Christianity, to have been, pace Mr 
Morris, even for Iceland, a superior ruffan, With few excep- 
tions, we may say the same of the Saga heroes generally, and 
it is ethnologically interesting to contrast their excessive Scandi- 
navian destructiveness with the Ishmaelitic turn of the Bedawin 
—the reader has only to glance at the pages of Antar, trans- 
lated by Terry Hamilton. But the Arab, though essentially a 
thief and a murderer, boasting that blood is man’s only dye, and 
that battle is to him like manna and quails, has a soft corner in 
his heart which the Iceland poet lacked; he was chivalrous as 
a knight-crrant in his treatment of women; he wis great upon 
the subject of platonic love, whose place in the hyperborean 
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north.is poorly occupied by friendship, however tender and true: 
his poetry was inspired by the sun, not by eternal ice and snow; 
and, like all the peoples of the glowing south, his fiery savagery 
is gloomed by a peculiar and classic shade of sadness, Witness 
‘this address of the dying Bedawi to his fellow-clansmen : 


“* O bear away my bones when the camel bears his Icad, 
And bury me beside you, if buried I must be; 
And bury not my bones ‘neath the burden of the vine, 
But high upon the hill, to be sighted and to see; 


And call aloud your names as you pass along my grave, 
For haply shall the voice of you revive the bones of me. 
I have fasted with my friends during life and in my death; 
I will feast with you the day when the meeting shall be free.” 


4 


We nfay compare the sentiment with that of the Roman epitaph, 


** Hie propter viam positus 
Ut dicant pratereuntes 
Lolli, vale !” 


And one might quote by the score such inscriptions as— 


** Have, anima duleis!” 


which breathe only the most tender melancholy. This senti- 
ment, apparently unknown to the rugeed and realistic soul of 
the north, is felt decpest in the brightest climates, for instance, 
amongst the Hindus, and generally the races which inhabit the 
“Lands of the Sun.” Nor amongst the Arabs do we find the 
abominable heroines of Scandinavia; “the grimmest and hardest 
hearted of all women,” adulteresses all and murderesses, justify- 
ing the Norsk proverb, “ Woman’s counsel is ever cold (cruel).” 
The eastern shore of the Naze Firth then showed Thérvarhéfti, 
a majestic headland of black lava, coiled and writhed, whose 
central hollows are striped with yellow clay washed from above: 
whose upper crags lodge the eagle and his brood, and whose base 
is caverned by the ceaseless onslaughts of the waves. At first 
it seems an island, backed by its lakelet, the Héfsarvatn, but 
it is connected with its mailand by strips of natural causeway 
to the north &nd south, not unlike Etruscan Orbetello. Wild 
strawberries are said to flourish in the well-sheltered hollows. 


‘, 
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From about Grafards it wears the aspect of a couchant hon, 
and doubtless it was of old, like Helgafell,a Holy Hill. The 
Thérdr who gave it a name was an “ illuster and vailzeand com- 
pioun” of Irish blood and fifth in descent from Ragnar Lodbrok 
(hairy-brecks),! one of the most unpleasantly truculent persons 

‘in Scandinavian myth. His epicedium or death-song, of course 
composed for and not by him, the only refrain of whose twenty- 
nine stanzas 1s—— 


“We hewed with the hanger” (Hiuggom ver med hiaurvi—Pugnavimus ensibus), 


very adequately represents his sentiments and his career: it 
- yeads as if tt had been inspired by the Destroying Angel. The 

sooner this style of literature, which deals in every manner of 
cide from parricide to valpecide, becomes obsolete in Ice- 
land the better. Imagine a decent, respectable Protestant ‘pater- 
familias, by way of whiling away the long winter evenings, 
reading out these revolting and remorseless horrors to his wite 
and daughters: I should feel as if treated to the Curse of 
Ernulphus. | 

The next feature was Hofsds, a scattered settlement, with 1ts 
chapel, first a pagan temple and then a Cathohe church; it is 
marked by a hill rising bluff above the Unadalr (“ Wone” or 
dwell vale), a little stream which accounts for the term “ oyce.” 
A mile or so farther south lies Grafards, and here we anchored, 
after a pleasant cruise of fourteen hours from Borveyri. This 
comptoir, chosen by Mr Henderson of Glasgow, Is very badly 
placed: the norther raises a surf which can make landing impos- 
sible for a fortnight, and, as we could see, the south wind at 
once breaks the SkagafjérS into dangerous waves. Surely safe 
sround could be found under the lee of the grand T hordar-head. 





ee 


1 The Lodbrokar Kvida (Lodbrog’s Quoth) or Krékumal, so called from the 
‘mythical lady” Kraka, was translated (1782) by the Kev. James Johnstone, A. M., 
chaplain to the British Mmbassy at Copenhagen, Itis given by Henderson (i. 
345-852), who belicves—O saneta simplicites/—that the rufilan, who probably never 
éxisted, himself composed the ‘ warlike and ferocious song.” The word Kyiva, 
or lay, derives from Kvedja, cognate with the English ** quote” and ‘‘ quoth,” 


_ 
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July 3. 

Apparently the rule in Iceland i is, that a fine day brings foul 
weather, and July 3 was no exception. As we rose, a solid bank 
of rain stood high in the north, and presently the Storm-King 
rode forth, beating down the white heads of the angry billows. 
It was Ahriman waging eternal war with Hormuzd; the battle 
of Osiris and Typhon; the war of Baldur and Loki. In the 
course of the day, the gale forged round almost to the south, 
and the alternations of mist, « drizzle, and bricht sunshine formed 
an Osstanic framing hichly appropriate to the picture: like the 
Scottish Highlands, it would have looked ridiculously out of 
place under an Italian sky. 

The Skagafjur’ is held to be one of the most picturesque, as 
well as fertile and populous, districts in Iceland, wanting only 
the “hair of the earth animal’—wood. The firth, a riverine 
sea-arm, ten miles broad, is the embouchure of that formidable 
stream the Jékulsi Vestri Gvestern), which, hke the Blanda or 
Blandwater, drains the central Hofsjskull—the southern face, 
Arnarfellsjokull, discharging the much more important Thjorsa. 
Flowing from south to north, before feeding the bay, it bitur- 
cates, forming a delta known as Hegranes (Hern-naze) tsland, 
and famed for beauty. On both sides, rngyed and precipitous 
shores are divided by ravines and valleys which, after an hour’s 
rain, pour turbid yellow streams into the dull-green receptacle. — 
‘The southern part of the western bank is subtended by the 
Tindastéll (peak-host), a well-known name: older travellers talk 
of “precious stones, probably opals,” being found in abundance 
among its ravines, of onyx, zeolite, and chalcedony, and of “ caves 
containing curious crystals.” To the north and south, the wall- 
coping is broken and jagged; the middle length shows straight 
and regular lines, with numerous strata symmetrically piled. 

The eastern shore of Skagafj6rd, near the anchorage-ground, 1s 
of black sand and shingle, with columnar basalt in places, and 
capped by a long bare “ Melbakki” some seventy feet high: its 
background rises in detached hills and lines of bluff, counter- 
parts of the Tindastdll in miniature, and copiously streaked with 
snow. The regular steps and stratified lines here dip tothe north. 

The bottom of the firth disclosed a grand landscape of sky. 
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Now a glint of sunshine settled upon snowy top and glaucous 
slope, then a white mist robed and capped the shadowy moun- 
tains, catching the reflection of Bifrost, the bridge of the gods 
a fragment of gaudy rainbow. Anon a span of pale-blue firma- 
ment contrasted with the mackerels’ backs and mares’ tales to 
windward; whilst to leeward the dark curtain of purple cloud, 
hanging in rugged edges over the red and black hills, made the 
distances dim, dimmer, and dimmest. The inevitable accom- 
paniments of this feature were the ghostly forms of pale birds’ 
fighting with the wind; the dimes perdues which attract the 
voyager’s eye on the beautiful Bosphorus. 

We landed to inspect the “ one-horse” settlement of Grafards, 
which consists of a small temporary landing-place, a tarred store, 
sundry stone-aud-peat huts, and a double-storied red house fly- 
ing a flag; a few farms are scattered about inland, as well as on 
the shore. A single schooner lay at anchor. North of the comp- 
toir, and forming a bay in the bare raised bank, is the “ ostium ” 
of the Deildardalr (dole-dale)! river, a tenth-class Icelandic 
stream, which, despite its low degree, can look first-rate im vio- 
lence. There is a ford near the settlement, but elsewhere the 
water courses over a suecession of steps and ledges, which would 
deter anything but that wild horse who is known to swim the 
wilder flood. By this time we had seen enough of “ Hofs,” and 
we contented ourselves with strollmg up the warm and genial 
valley, a bed of violets. 

Grafarés was formerly, and is still at times, frequented by 
Enclish smacks in search of whale and seal oil, These cockle- 
shells, manned by four and five men, the “little friggits ” of our 
ancestors, not larger than the Icelandic “sharker,’ work their 
course by dead reckoning and often come to grief. It is the 
terminus of our voyage, and we could only regret that the “Jon” 
had not orders to make a circuit of the island—regrets tempered, 
however, by the thought that we had seen by far the fiercer and 
the more interesting half. No better or easicr way than this te 
form a general idea of the formation; it requires only supplement- 
ing by a few ecross-cuts through the interior, 
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The students had all left us, and here our now pleasant party 
broke up. The bishop’s daughter and her two friends had the 
choice of riding some twenty miles round the Skagafjér¥ head, 
or of crossing it by boat, an easy process which, however, did not 
seem to have charms for them. We bade affectionate farewell 
to Stra Guttormr, whose beat is from Ripr (the crag) in Helga- 
nes to Keta near the north-eastern extremity of the Hfmavatn 
peninsula—he seems to look upon it as a mean place. The 
reverend has no pay, properly so called, and his “ living” is ex- 
pressed by the contributions of his parishioners: truly a man’ 
must have a vocation for such a life! 

Late in the afternoon the “Jén” turned his head northwards, 
and on July 6 steamed into Reykjavik harbour, We shook 
hands with our excellent captain, and heartily wished him every 
success, and bade an adieu which was destined to be an au 
TEvOUT. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


TO HEKLA AND THE GEYSIR IN HAUKADALR.! 


Tuts is indeed a Cockney trip, but a visit to Iceland without 
it would be much like Dante’s Commedia with the Inferno 
omitted. 


Section I.—To Krisuvik, THE WESTERN SULPHUR-FIELD. 


Mr Chapman and I determined to secure comparative novelty 
by a “ hysteron proteron,” beginning with the “ Cope” and 
ending with the Gusher and the Thingplamn Lake. 

We hastily collected the small quantity of harnoys de 
queule absolutely required-——man_ eats less when travelling, 
and move when voyagiug. Our stores represented a ham, one 
serving for one mouth per month; a couple of sausages, to be 
avoided when thirst is threatencd; four loaves of rye-bread 
(each 6 Ths. = one man per week), snuff, cigars, and pigtail for 
friendship; small change for £5; and, lastly, two mighty kegs 
of schnapps, the load of one-twelfth our carriage. The Fylgju- 
masy (leader) was Pandl (Pall) HKyultsson, before mentioned as 
the “French euide;” our Lestamadr “last” driver) was “ Simalis,” 
a 


1 ] know no reason why we should conserve such veteran blunders as * Hecla ” 
and ‘‘ Geyser.” The latter has already been explained, The former, whose full 
‘form is Heklu-fjall, derives from Hekla (akin to Hékull, 2 priest’s cope), meaning 
a cowled or hooded frock, knitted of yarious colours, and applied to the ‘* Vesuvius 
of the North,” from its cap and body vest of snow. Icelanders tsually translate 
it a chasuble, because its rounded black shoulders bear stripes of white, supposed 
+n vyanerahle the eross carried to Calvary. 
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aiias Sigrbjorn Bjornsson, fourteen years old, and four feet 
nothing: we are careful to see that they do not monopolise 
the very best of the eight riding-horses. We ourselves at once 
become Martednn (Marteinn) Kaupmansson and Rikardur 
Burtonsson ; and thus having borrowed as much local colouring 
as possible, we leave, nothing loath, the hard-soft bosom of semi- 
civilisation. 

Spurring hotly over eround now familiar (July 8, 1872), we 
delayed a few minutes at Foss-vogr to inspect the “ sedimentary 
and sandstone stratifications,’ found so interesting by older 
travellers in a purely volcanic island. They suggested, in early 
times, to daring spirits that cranite might not be Plutonic, and 
they made the devil-may-care doubt even the eruptive origin of 
basalt. The travels of Von Waltershausen have settled Foss- 
vogr and its Palagonite. 

There was nothing to keep us at Ilafnafjirs, after a longing 
glance at the “ Jén Sigurdsson,” which lay in harbour. A man 
happened to mention that the one herd of reindeer still haunting 
this part of the island had been lately seen; it was not our fate 
to sight them. 

At four 2M. we inspected the Kaldi—an exceptional feature. 
Rising from a Little tarn in the northern flank of the lone hill 
-‘Helgafell, it winds westward down a shapely tiver-valley. Half 
of the stream suddenly disappears in a hollow of the right bank, 
a little below the farm crossed by the high road or path, and the 
remainder follows suit about two miles farther down. The 
feature suggested a limitation of the accepted dictum, “ Cal- 
careous rocks are almost the only ones in which great caverns 
and long winding passages are found,” This is true of water- 
made passages, where carbonic acid has dissolved the limestone ; 
the cooling of the upper lava crust has the same effect in Plu- 
tonic formations, The course of the Kald& is very badly traced 
in the great map; nor does the latter show where the lower 
stream reappears. | 

The next feature of importance was the Lingahhi, a stepped 
and buttressed block of trap like Esja, the Akrafjall, and the 
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Thingvallavatn, and our morrow’s ride will subtend its southern 
flank. Immediately below the western slopes, which are regular, 
lies the Kleifavatn (cliff-water),' a lake of intensely gloomy 
shore. The dark waters, ending south in a swamp, were lashed 
by the wind into-mimic waves, and the shores were grisly masses, 
standing and fallen, of dark Palagonite, a conglomerate of small 
and large breccia, easily washed into gaps and clefts, arches and 
caverns. I could not but remember the Lake of Hums so simi- 
lar, and yet so different, under the glowing Syrian sky; the pic- 
turesque contrasts of cultivation and desert contrasting with the 
lava-bound water, and the memory-haunted stream which once 





‘© Tn Tiberim definxit Orontes.”’ 


- 


Cutting across a hill-brow we sivhted a tall, white plume 
whose fibrils, causing many a couch, sugeested the end of this 
day’s march. The Icelandic traveller who has not read “ The 
Great Sulphur Cure” of Dr Robert Pairman, often lands with . 
the idea that inhaling sulphur-vapour is unwholesome, as the 
sulphuric acid and the sulphuretted hydrogen are decidedly un- 
pleasant: he soon corrects the impression, finding the people of 
the two great brimstone centres exceptionally healthy. The 
Krisuvik diggings are upon a line of voleanic hills, ramning from 
north-north-east to south-south-west, and thei irregular and tor- 
mented flanks contrast sharply with the monotonous Langahlid 
wall, rising opposite them. The “ Ketill” (caldron) of Kriguvtk, 
a huge “ corrie,’ whence the puffs come, lies high up: the four 
“ Brennisteing Namur” are low upon the eastern flank, with the 
little blue pond, Greenavatn, farther to the south. The seene is 
that of solfataras gencrally, a distempered land of disordered 
cuticle, bright red, brass~yellow, slate-grey, pink, purple, pale 
green, brown-black, and leprous white; the water 1s milky and 
slimy, and even the dwarf willow and juniper cease to grow. 
“Exhalations of sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, steam, 
and sulphur, burst in wild disorder from the hot ground.” ? 


= 





1 « Kleifar ” is a local name in West Ieeland, from Klcif, a ridge of cliffs or 
shelves in a meuntain-side (Cleasby). 
2 Professor Tyudall (loc. cit.) tells us that the ‘‘two first vases cannot exist 
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Martednn looked at Rikardur, and vice versé; both had — 
expected not a single block, a mere patch, but a sulphur region 
to be measured by many square miles. ) 

We passed two huts, one of iron, the other of wood, with 
ore-heaps lying around them, and, scrambling through a bog, we 
rode up to the Krisuvik chapel and the three-gabled farm-house 
of a ttle widow, Mrs Ingveldr Hannesdéttir. The district is 
tolerably populous; on the flanks of the various rises we counted 
five farms, fringed with haystacks, under sticks and turf, and 
white pomes dotted the long, swampy expanse, between the 
Krisuvikfell, a Jump north of the chapel, the Arnarfjall to the 
south-east, capped by a spitz or bec, and the long slope leading 
to the Krisuvikurberg, the precipice some 200 feet tall which 
boldly faces the Deucaledonian main. Unhappily Henderson’s 
fine port is utterly absent; on the other hand, it is said that an 
easy line of tramway has been traced from the head of the Kleifa- 
vatn to Hafnafjars. 

The day's work surprised us, we had not yet realised the 
shortness of the distances travelled over. This mild mareh also 
has been called a “maniac ride ”—“ one of the wildest in the 
world.” It is, however, only fair to own that we took the lake 
road, which 1s not laid down in the map, and that a few yards 
on either side of the way would offer as many difficulties ag the 
horseman, however ambitious, could desire. 

The steepleless chapel, which was not worse than that of 
Bluddn, had lost its key, and when the latter was found, the 
cabin proved a store and a lumber-room: elothes hung to the 
seats, milk stood to cream, and salt barrels cumbered the floor. 
A coffin, unfurnished, also stood on a beam: the idea wnder- 
lying this premature precaution is that it prolongs the owner’s 
hfe. Here the chapel is the “mountain-stove ” of Norway, the 
Indian traveller's bungalow, and the Sind mosque in which 
Kafirs ate pork and drank wine. We pitched the tent near the 
byres, where broken bottles showed the habits of civilisation, 





anucably together. In Tecland they wage incessant war, mutually decompose 
each other, an@ scatter their sulphur over the steaming fields. In this wav the 
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and slept despite the normal evil, cold feet caused by riding in 
a hard head-wind. The frequent weary halts to adjust pack- 
saddles should be utilised for restoring circulation. “ Les prcote- 
ments sont plus incommedes gue le froid lwi-méme,” justly 
remarks M. Gaimard’s expedition; and the French doctor advises 
the feet to be eradually warmed, or they will swell and cause 
demangeaisons, which prevent rest. Above all things avoid the 
Brazilian wrinkle, so valuable against damp im tropical climates 
—a glassful of spirits poured into the riding-boots. We 
must not leave the sulphur-field without some notice of the 
supply. 

From Captain, now Commodore, Commerell’s Reports, dated 
Leith, July 9, 1857, we learn that “the mines of Kmrisuvik 
were worked from 1723 to 1730, with considerable profit ; during 
that year, all the sulphur consumed in Denmark and Norway 
and the Duchies was obtained from there, but one of the owners, 
who had also been the rector in Iceland, dying, the mines were 
abandoned in consequence.” | 

“Tn 1833, a merchant of Copenhagen, a Mr Kenidzen, obtained 
one large cargo of sulphur from Krisuvik ; the affair was managed 
through an agent or factor, whose mismanagement was the prin- 
cipal cause of failure, since then only a few tons having been 
taken by the peasants for home use.” 

«The actual extent of the sulphur beds it 1s quite impossible 
to calculate; but from Krisnvik to Hengill (the mountain mass 
south-west of the Thinevallavatn) forty-seven have been dis- 
covered, the distance of the latter (former ?) place to Havnefiord 
(Hafnafjors) is from fourteen to fifteen miles, but the read 1s 
much more hilly. The deposit of sulphur I personally saw at 
Krisuvik must amount to many thousand tons; hitherto the 
-. sulphur taken away has been reproduced in two or three years, 

all the mines, or nearly all, being m a living state. Sulphur in 
a pure state, I have lttle doubt, could be supphed at Havynefiord 
for £1 per ton.” 

We are also told that “Dr Hjaltalin, an Icelander and miner- 

alogist, who was ordered by the Danish Government to report 
on the sulphur beds, informed Captain Commerel: that those 
cab Kyisuvik could be worked very easily, producing a large 
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amount of sulphur, and as a speculation would pay very well 
indeed.” 

I need not here enter into the history of the Krisuvik diggings 
since the date of Commander Commercll’s report, or during Mr 
Bushby’s concession. Suffice it to say that the concession has 
now been granted to Englishmen, and that Messrs Randall and 
Thorne, Curtis and Seymour, are the actual owners. Until 1873, 
I believe, nothing has been done in the working line—we shall — 
hope to see more activity soon. 

After expressing my surprise, as bound to do, at the smallness 
of the Krisuvik area, it is only fair to own that Commander 
Commerell’s third paragraph, if correct, is most hopeful. ‘The 
supply which is puffed away in air can be controlled by walls 
and roofs, upon which the vapour would be deposited, and thus 
the* period of renewal would probably be reduced from two or 
three years to the same number of months. As regards Dr 
W. Lauder Lindsay’s assertion that whilst crude Sicilian sulphur 
contains 80 to 90 per cent. of pure ore, and that of Krisuvik 
from 96°39 to 98:20, I am unable to pronounce judgment; but 
my suspicion is that severely picked specimens were used as 

averages. 

Since my return from Iceland, Mr Charles W. Vincent, 
E.C.E., published in the Journal of the Society of Arts (Jan- | 
uary 17, 1873), a valuable paper “On the Sulphur Deposits 
of Krisuvik, Iecland.” It is here reprinted with his express 
permission: the importance of the subject will excuse its, 
length, and the reader will exercise his undoubted right of 
“ skipping.” 

“The canton of Krisuvik, in the south-west corner of Iceland, 
has long attracted great interest, on account of its boiling mud 
caldrons, hot springs, and above all, its ‘living’ sulphur mines 
these are all arranged in lines, evidently corresponding to the 
great volcanic diagonal line stretching from Cape Reykjanes to 
the Lake of Myvatn.' At the present time the greatest 
amount of volcanic activity is manifested at the southern end 
of this line. 
ye 


t I have denied the existence of this diagonal.—h. F. B. 
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“In the last century it was the northern end of the volcanic 
diagonal, near about Myvatn, where, according to the Icelandic 
records, the kind of pseudo-volcanic action was most vigorous, 
by which the boiling springs are set in operation and the 
sulphur deposits are formed; but a violent eruption of the mud 
volcano Krabla, to a great extent buried the then active strata 
beneath enormous masses of voleanic mud and ashes, so that 
the energy has been probably transferred along the line 
southwards} 

“The Krisuvik springs are in a valley beneath some high 
mountains. They are reached by a track, so narrow that there 
18 no more than room to enable horses to pass along it—across 
the brink and along the side of a vast hollow, termed the ‘kettle.’ 
Following this rude track, the ‘Ketilstip, the summit of the 
range of hills, is reached which overlooks Krisnvik. Inthe 
utldst of a green and extunsive morass, interspersed with a few 
lakes, are caldrons of boiling nmd, some of them fifteen feet in 
diameter, numberless jets of steam, and boiling mud issuing from 
the ground, in many instances to the height of six or eight feet. 
sir George Mackenzie (who was accompanied by Sir Henry, 
then Dottor, Holland, now the President of the loyal Insti- 
tution), in his justly-celebratcd ‘Travels in Iceland, in 
1810, gives a vivid word-picture of the scone. ‘It is im p6s- 
sible,’ he writes, ‘to convey adequate ideas of the wonders of 
its terrors. The sensation of a person, even of firm nerves, 
Standing on a support which feebly sustains him, where liter- 
ally fire and brimstone are in incessant action, having before 
his eyes tremendous proofs of what is’ coing on beneath 
him, enveloped in thick vapours, his ears stunned with 
thundering noises—these can hardly be expressed in words, 
and can only be conceived by those who have expertenced 
them.’ ? 

“On the other side of the mountains subterranean heat is also 
Manifested, and hot springs, accompanied by sulphur beds, are 
also found; but they have not been as thoroughly examined 


See 


? Tho Journal shows how great this mistake is,—R, F. 8, 
* The description is prodigionsly exageerated.—R. F. B, 
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as those in the valley, and are represented as being less 
active. 

“Mr Seymour, who has spent many months at Krisuvik, tells 
me that the sulphur beds on this side haye been submerged by 
the clays washed down by the winter rains, and are, for the most 
part, now completely overgrown with grass. On digging beneath 
the surface, however, the sulphur earth is found to be only a 
short distance down, and on analysis the percentage of sulphur 
in one bed, 116 yards long, running up the side of the mountain, 
was discovered to range between 64 and 65°5. Here the eartlf 
was completely cold, and all further deposition of sulphur 
appeared to have ceased. 

“In the valley itself the springs are not always visible at the 
surface, being so completely covered by the earth that it is only 
by piercing through the crust of indurated sulphur earth, that 
their presence is discovered. Sometimes the explorer is made 
unpleasantly aware of the insecure nature of his footing by 
falling through, and thus opening up a fresh thermal spring. 
The late Sir William Looker, when visiting this place, in 
endeavouring to escape a sudden gust of strongly odorous 
vapour, jumped into a mass of semi-liquid hot earth and 
sulphur—and but for his presenee of mind, in throwing him- 
self flat upon the ground, would have sunk to a considerable 
depth; as it was, the difficulty of extricating himself was very 
considerable. 

“The surface of the ground is covered m many places with 
a crust of two to three feet in depth of almost pure sulphur; and 
in the valley, where the steam jets are protected from the extreme 
violence of the wind, the sulphur is deposited tolerably evenly 
over the whole surface. If it were not for the ever- varying 
direction of the wind, the sulphur would, Captain Forbes is of 
opinion, be precipitated in regular banks, but it hardly ever falls 
for twenty-four hours in one direction, the wind capriciously dis- ; 
tributing the shower in every direction. : 

“Tt has been suggested by those who wish to utilise the im- 
mense sulphur-producing power of this wonderful locality, that 
chambers should be erected (Sir George Mackenzie), or walls 
built up (Dr Perkins), by which means the force of the wind» 
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being brokeh, the sulphur would be quietly floated to the ground, 
instead of being carried up the sides of the hills, and thus. more 
widely distributed. 

“With little variation the general appearance of the ‘ solfa- 
taras’ over the space of twenty-five miles along the voleanie 
diagonal is much alike: an elevation about two feet high and 
three feet in diameter, which is composed of a dark-bluish-black 
viscid clay, forms a complete circle round the mouth of a medium- 
sized spring. The water is sometimes quiescent, and sunk about 
two feet within the aperture; at other times it is ejected, with 
great hissing and roaring noise, to the height of from five to 
eight feet, At all times clouds of steam, strongly impregnated 





THE SULPHUR SPRING. 


with sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid gas, issue from — 
the orifice, both of which, during an eruption of the water, are 
greatly augmented in quantity. From the dark coloured and. 
elevated margin of the fountain the yellow crust of crystallised 
sulphur extends a great distance in every direction. Columns 
of steam ascend from numberless points in the whole district, 
which are thus impregnated; and thus it is that, apparegeall 
for ages past, sulphur has been gradually heaped up in this 
locality till there are actually hills, which, as for as they have 


yet been pierced, show sulphur earth to be their main con- 
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stituents. Hence they have acquired. the name of the Sulphur 
Mountains, 

“The soil is of different colours, but most generally white. 
It is, in the vicinity of the springs, a viseid earth, less plastic 
than clay, and more readily broken. 

“ When excavations are made into this earth, it is found to be 
composed of multitudinous layers, of different colours or shades 
of colour, each layer being quite distinctly divisible from thoge 
above and below if, though frequently no more than an inch or 
two m thickness, 

“It is much to be regretted that the coal example set by 
Olafsen and Povelsen of investigating the nature of the earth’s 
crust round about the solfataras, by piercme the soil, has not 
been mre frequently carried out. In the summer of last year 
one of the suggestions which I made for the instruction of an 
expedition to this place, wag that boring implements should be 
taken out and extensively used; but accident prevented the 
necessary appliances being forthcoming at the right time. I 
believe, however, that one of the chief features in the expedition 
which is to set out in March, will be the thorough examination, 
to as great a depth as ‘practicable, of the strata in various parts 
of the Sulphur Valley. 

“The spring chosen by Olafsen and Povelsen as the subject 
of their first experiment, was one which had made its appear- 
ance since the preceding winter, and which was just beginning 
to be surrounded by other mud springs and jets of steam. The 
ground was still covered with lovely verdure, and charming 
flowers were abundant, even at the very verge of the caldron 
of hideous hue and odour. A short distance from this opening 
they established their boring apparatus. The sequence of the 
layers was as follows: 

“J. Three feet of reddish-brown earth, of a fatty consistence 
—of the ordinary temperature; at the bottom heat was percept- 
ible to the touch. 

“2. Two feet of a firmer kind of earth, nearly the same in 
colour as the first layer, unctuous to the touch. 

“3. One foot $f a lighter kind of soil. 

“4, Five feet of a very fine earth of different colours, the first 
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two feet being veined red and yellow, with streaks of blue, green, 
red, and white intermingled. The lower portion of this earth 
was somewhat firmer than that which covered it. The heat of 
this thick bed was sq great that the soil extracted by the auger 
could not be handled until it had been for some time exposed 
to the air. . 

«5, One foot of a compact greyish-blue earth. . 

“6, In tapping this bed, which was four feet nime Inches In 
thickness, and consequently at a depth of about twelve feet, 
water was first met with. It was found by comparison that the 
level of the water in the boiline mud spring coincided at this 
time with that of the water thus discovered. The heat was now 
very creat, and a constant liissing and bubbling could be heard 
as proceeding from the bottom of the hole which had been 
made. 

“7 Nine inches of greyish-blue earth, : 

“8, One foot six inches of a sinular unctuous earth, contain- 
ine many small white stones, This was the hottest layer of any 
yet pierced; the buzzing, humming noise was now much louder 
than before. 

“Q, Three fect of the same kind of clay, but much harder and 
more compact; this layer was also full of small, round, white 
stones. 

“10. Six inches of a violet tinged earth, very greasy to the 
touch. In this bed the heat sensibly diminished. 

“11, One foot six inches of red and blue clay intermingled. 
The heat continued to diminish very fast, 

712. One foot of reddish-looking clay, the temperature remain- 
ing about the same. 

“13. Six inches of yellow and red clay. 

“14. One foot of a greenish coloured earth, much less coherent 
than the previous layers, Ilere the heat again began to 
Increase. 

“15, One foot six inches of blue clay, filled with smail pieces 
of white tufa. This bed was much hotter than either that above 
or that below it. ° 

“16. One foot three inches of soft blue clay. ® 

“17. Nine inches of an earth, easily pulverised when dry, 
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which, whilst moist, was of a violet colour; on exposure to the 
alr, however, this rapidly changed to a chocolate brown. The 
heat was again augmented as the centre of the bed was 
approached. 

“ At thirty-two feet the full lencth of the boring Implements 
was used up; but from the set of the country m the vicinity, 
the experimenters believed they were close upon basaltic rock, 
when the heat probably ceased. 

“Tn digving for the peculiar kind of brown coal which they 
call ‘surturbrand’ (a kind of fuel very much resembling Jrish 
bog-oak, which can be used for like purposes), the inhabitants 
frequently go as deep as twenty-eight feet. They report that 
before reaching this depth they frequently pass through three or 
four beds of blue, yellow, and brown clay, and almost invariably 
find that the layers of blue clay are much hotter than any of the 
other strata. | 

“ A second trial of the sotl was made in the neighbourhood 
of some recent springs, farther to the east. The activity of 
the agencies at work here appeared to be greater than in the 
former case, and to have been longer in operation. ‘The whoie 
surface was thickly covered with sulphur, in a ijinely-divided 
state; there was much gypsum, and a large etfilorescence of 
feathery alum. Thousands of very minute holes were dis- 
coverable on close examination, through which continuous jets 
of steam; sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid gases 
were emitted. 

“An attempt was made to dig with spades; but the soil was 
found to be so hot, whilst the footing was at the same time so 
insecure, that it could not be persisted In. .A spot some dis- 
tance farther off was therefore pitched upon, where the earth 
was firmer and colder. The borer pierced through six feet of 
blue clay with great facility, the lowest portion being extremely 
hot. After this depth the earth became rapidly softer, at the 
depth of seven feet the same peculiar bubbling noise before 
noticed was heard. Continuing to bore, the bottom of the hole 
appeared to be in a state of cbhullition, a boiling Nquid being 
ejected in the nfirrow space around the handle of the auger with 
extraordinary violence, and no sooner was the tool withdrawn 
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than a thick black fluid was ejected from the orifice to the height 
of several feet. A short time afterwards the jet ceased, the sub- 
terranean fire appeared to have expended its fury, but it soon 
recommenced with redoubled activity to dart forth fresh jets 
of steam and black, muddy water, continuing to boil and 
dance with but slight intermission. It appeared, theréfore, 
evident that the result of this experiment was the premature 
formation of a fresh hot spring, which would otherwise have 
been, perhaps, a considerable time in forcing its way to the 
surface. | 

“Tt is somewhat to be regretted that no one amongst the 
numerous eminent men, men accustomed to experimental inves- 
tigations and acute observers, who have since traversed this 
region, should have mvestigated the question of the origin of 
these hot springs and sulphur deposits from the point of view 
which was thus displayed by these careful and painstaking 
philosophers, | 

“The phlogistic theory being generally accepted in their 
day, and the chemistry of the earths and metals being in a 
very undeveloped state, we cannot now accept to its full 
extent the explanation they put forth of these phenomena; 
but the facts they disclose appear to me to be of the highest 
value, and to afford a clue which, if carefully followed, may lead 
to discoveries of much importance in the domain of volcanic 
energy. 

“The conclusion they drew from their investigation is, that 
the hidden fires of Iceland dwell in the crust of the earth, and 
not in its interior; that the boiling springs and the mud cal- 
drons certainly do not derive their heat from the depths of our 
clobe, but that the ine which nourishes them is to be found 
frequently at only a few feet below the surface, in fermenting 
matters, which are deposited in certain strata. 

“ By their theory the gases from the more central parts of the 
earth penetrate these beds by subterranean channels, and so set 
up the chemical action, producing fermentation and heat, these 
channels also forming the means of intercommunication between 
the separate sites of activity, and equalising and transferring 
pressure. 
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“To return to their facts. They further observed that the 
heat is invariably found to be greategt in*the blue and bluish- 
grey earth; that these eatths almost always contain sulphuric 
acid; that they contain algo sulphur, iron, alum, and gypsum ; ; 
and lastly, that finely-divided particles of brass-coloured pyrités 
are visible throughout the whole of the beds when heat exists, 

“Sulphuric acid is found in the hot beds above and below 
that which is the hottest, but this latter manifests no acidity 
that is sensible to the taste. 

“ Sulphuretted hydrogen is contmually evolved from the clays 
containing the brass-coloured pyrites. Silver coins dropped into 
a hole made in these strata become rapidly reddened, and brass 
becomes quite black if held over it for a short time. 

“Lastly, not only does the heat increase and diminish in 
varioug§ successive layers of the earth, in the neighbourhood of 
the active springs, but the locality of the heat, as might be ex- 
pected from their previous observations, travels very consider- 
ably in different years. | 

“The solfatara of Krisuvik, with the mountams about it, 1s 
_ shown in the accompanying sketch by M. Eugene Roberts, It 

appears from afar to occupy the place of an ancient crater, but, 

as we have already seen, if is not near the crater, about the 
centre of the drawing, but at a considerable distance from the 
old volcanic centre, that the thermal springs and sulphurous 
exhalations have their present origin. 

“Wherever they may have been previously, the springs are 
now situated between two mountains, the one Badstofer, on the 
right, originally composed of lava, the other, Vesturhals, on the — 
left, of basaltic formation. Both, by the action of the thermal 
. Springs, are undergoing a process of disintegration and recon- 
struction. 

“The kind of hills which form the solfataras, properly so 
called, increase in extent day by day; by the addition to the. 
disintegrated rock of sulphur and of sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids. 

“The yellow sulphur earth contatns about four per cent. of 
free sulphuricgacids; sometimes a little free hydrochloric acid, 
and a variety of sulphates, as might be supposed. Treated with 
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distilled water, the filtered solution reddens litmus strongly ; on 
addition of acetate of lead a flocculent precipitate is produced, 
which, when heated with carbon, disengages sulphurous acid. 
“The sulphur is found in many different conditions, but for 
the most part in the same finely-divided, whitish-yellow form in 
which it is precipitated from sulphuretted hydrogen solutions. 
Where it assumes other states, crystallised in tears on the sur- 





SOLFATARA OF KRISUVIK. From a Sketch by M. Eugéne Roberts. 


face of the rocks, or coagulated in veins, it is on account of its 
having undergone subsequent heating. Of its primary origin 
by the decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen, there is in my 
opinion no doubt. 

“Professor Bunsen visited Krisuvik in 1845; his opinion is" 
that sulphurous acid is evolved from the earth’s interior, which, 
oxidised either at the surface by the atmosphere, or at subter- 
ranean depths by atmospheric oxygen dissolved in cold water, 
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is converted into sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid thus gene- 
rated is diffused among the constituents of the decomposed beds. 
This process represents the first stage of the fumerole action, 
which is manifested in the namar or solfatara of Krisuvik. 

“Sulphur is now generally regarded as emanating from the 
stage of intermittent lethargy of a volcano, and the sulphides of 
iron, copper, arsenic, zinc, selenium, ete. fall in the same cate- 
gory as sulphur; they are secondary, not primary, formations. 
In the stage further off we have the host of sulphates produced 
by the oxidation of the sulphur into sulphuric acid, and its sub- 
sequent reaction on the metals and earths with which it becomes 
associated, 

“The description of the Sicilian sulphur beds coincides so very 
exactly with that of the Icelandic mines, that one might pass | 
very well for the other. JD’Aubigny pictures nearly the whole 
of the central portion of Sicily as being occupied by a vast bed 
of blue clay or marl, in which are numerous and thick beds of 
gypsum and sulphur, and a combination of this mineral with | 
iron and copper. The natural process by which they have been 
formed must, I think, be the same in each ease, At Krisuvik 
copper has been found only im small quantities, but that is 
probably because 1 has not been sought for below the surface, 
Carbonate of copper, associated with sulphate of lime, is of fre- 
quent occurrence; and native copper has to a Hmited extent 
been discovered. 

“A district in America, very similar m most of its character- 
istics, has recently been explored. The great lot-spring region of 
the sources of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, in the United 
States, has, on account of the wonderful natural phenomena 
there manifested, been set apart by the Umted States Congress 
as a great national park for all time. 

“The whole of this district 1s covered with rocks of volcanic 
origin of comparatively modern date, At present there are no 
signs of direct volcanic action going on, but the secondary kind 
of action, resulting probably as at Krisuvik, from the disintegra- 
tion and decomposition of beds of volcanic origin, is in, full pro- 
gress. Boilfhg springs, mud-caldrons, and geysers are found 
in all parts of the region, and the description given by Mr V. 
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Hayden, of the Yellowstone Lake and its vicinity, in evéry re- 
spect coincides with those of the geysers, mud-caldrons, and 
hot-springs of Iceland. 

“Tn all cases there was found to be free access of water; free 
sulphur was widely dispersed, and the steam-jets were invariably 
accompanied by large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
subterranean action in this country does not appear to have con- 
tinued long enough to produce beds of sulphur and sulphur- 
earths, but has, nevertheless, been of sufficiently long standing 
to build up geyser tubes of so great a length that the internal 
_ pressure has formed other vgnts, rather than lift the immense 
column of water above it. 

“The water of the springs contains sulphuretted hydrogen, 
lime, soda, alumina, and" a slight amount of magnesia; some of 
these are only occasionally at the boiling point, and these, when 
the temperature is reduced below 150° Fahr., deposit great 
quantities of the sesquioxide of tron, which lines the imsides of 
the funnels, and covers the surface of the ground wherever the 
water flows. If the reaction consists in the decomposition of 
iron pyrites, and the sulphur is carried sufficiently far off to 
prevent its re-combination with the iron to form iron sulphate, 
the formation of the iron sesquioxide is fully accounted for. 

“ As a rule, the groups of hot springs are, as in Iceland, in the 
lower valleys, and either along the margins of streams, or nearly 
on a level with them. The grand area where they occur is 
within the drainage of the Yellowstone, where a space of forty 
miles in leneth, with an average width of fifteen miles, is either 
at the present «time, or has been in the past, occupied by hot . 
springs. 

“That the quantity of sulphuric acid here produced is very 
large, is proved by the immense quantity of alum which 1s 
found, for the streams, the mud, the earth are thoroughly im- 
pregnated with it. The funnel-shaped craters from which the 
boiling mud is ejected, are so simar to those of the Krisuvik 
that the figure on page 140 will answer for both places. The 
circular rim varies from a few. inches to several feet in diameter. 
Sometimes these are clustered close tégether, yet each one being 
separate aud distinct from the others. , : 


el 
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“The foregoing are the most prominent facts connected with 
the development of sulphur from the earth in the elementary 
state. The full explanation of all the phenomena accompanying 
it appears to me to be the key by which the great secret of vol- 
canie energy may be ultimately unlocked. At present 1t appears 
to be doubtful whether the sulphur results from the decomposi-, 
tion of metallic sulphides, by heat and water combined, or by 
sulphurie acid formed by the oxidation of sulphurous acid. In 
the one case, the whole action is so far within our reach, that it 
should not be an insurmountable difficulty to establish the point 
as to whether the whole action does not depend on the percola- 
tion of water into beds of pyrites surrounded by other beds 
which are non-conductors of heat. 

“The other view, viz., that the sulphur proceeds as sulphurous 
acid from a lower depth, is on account of the more.complicated 
action required, far from being as satisfactory to my mind as the 
more simple supposition above, 

“Until boring experiments have been made, conducted with — 
ereat care, and to considerable depths, no positive conclusion 
can be arrived at. It is also an element in the question of 
much importance, to discover whether the beds penetrated by the 
water are already heated, whether the water 1s heated before it 
reaches the sulphur-bearing strata (the clays containing pyrites), 
or whether both are not alike cold till they have been for some 
_ time im contact. 

- “Less than a quarter of a mile from the hot springs is a lake, 
Geslravatn, formed by the filling up of an extinct crater. This 
the inhabitants describe as being fathomless (Mr Seymour, last . 
year, found no bottom at five and twenty fathoms). The depth 
is, at any rate, very considerable. Although so close to a spot 
where the ground is, even at the surface, scorching to the feet, 
the water in this lake is ice-cold. Sir George Mackenzie also 
remarked a somewhat similar fact. On the side of the Sulphur 
Mountain, amidst the seething, steaming hulls of almost burning 
earth, a spring of clear cold water was met with. To my mind 
these facts are most in accordance with the view that the action 
is local and gelf-dependent. | 

“The Krisuvik sulphur mines have been worked at various 
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times, but want of proper roads, and ignorance of the proper 
method of extracting and refining the sulphur, have prevented 
their proper development. The Sicilian mines can be worked at 
' a considerable profit, where, more than 390 feet below the sur- 
face, beds are met with containing only 15 per cent. of sulphur. 
At Krisuvik, absolutely on the surface, clays are met with which 
contain from 15 to 90 per cent. of sulphur. Under proper and 
careful supervision, their future should be prosperous. 

“Two German gentlemen, under the auspices of the Danish 
Government, worked these mines in the early part of the last 
century, and so much was exported to Copenhagen during the 
time the excavations were carried on, that a sufficiently large 
stock -was laid up to serve the consumption of Denmark and 
Norway from 1729 to 1758, 

“Horrebow describes the sulphur mines as being actively 
worked from 1722 to 1728, to the great advantage of the in- 
habitants, who reaped much profit from its extraction, 

“ By his account of their mode of prosecuting this enterprise, 
the sulphur does not appear to have been refined in the island, 
but exported in its crude state. The less active mines were 
chosen for cutting into. He says: There is always a layer of 
barren earth upon the sulphur, which ts of several colours, white, 
yellow, green, red, and blue. When this is removed, the sulphur 
earth is discovered, and may be taken up with shovels. By — 
digging three feet down, the sulphur is found in proper order, 
They seldom dig deeper, because the place is generally too hot, 
and requires too much labour, also because sulphur may be had 
at an easier rate, and in greater plenty, in the proper places. 
Fourscore horses may be loaded in an hour’s time, each horse 
carrying 250 lbs. weight. The best veins of sulphur are known 
by a kind of bank or rising in the ground, which is cracked in 
the middle. From hence a thick vapour issues, and a greater 
heat is felt than in any other part. These are the places they 
choose for digging, and after removing a layer or two of earth, 
_ they come to the sulphur, which they find best just under the 
rising of the ground, when it (the sulphur) looks just like sugar 
candy. The farther from the middle of the bank; the more it - 
crumbles, at last appearing as mere dust. But the middle of © 
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the bank isan entire hard’ lump, and is with difficulty broken 
through. The brimstone, when first taken out, is so hot that it 
can hardly be handled, but grows cooler by degrees. 

“In two or three years these veins are agam filled with 
sulphur. The death of the person at Copenhagen who had the 
sole and exclusive privilege of exporting sulphur from Iceland 
put an end to what had promised to be a very thriving industry. 
The inhabitants continued to collect the sulphur earth for some 
time after its exportation had ceased; and many of them lost 
considerably by it, large quantities having been gathered which 
they were never able to dispose of. 

“According to Dr Perkins, the sulphur mines were again 
worked by the Danish Government for fifteen years, but the 
method of purifying adopted was very imperfect. The sulphur 
earth “was heated in iron boilers, and when the sulphur was 
melted, fish oil was added, and the whole mass stirred up. On 
allowing the mixture to stand for a time, the earthy matter 
formed a soap on the top of the molten mass; this being re- 
moved, tolerably pure sulphur remained behind. 

“Yn 1832, these mines were visited by K. von Nidda, the 
celebrated geologist, by whose advice a Danish merchant, named 
Kenidzon, purchased them. He only worked them for a short 
period. The sulphur earth was collected without much regard 
being paid to the relative richness of the beds. It was taken on 
the backs of horses to Havnafiord, and thence shipped to Copen- 
hagen. The cost of transport brought the sulphur to too high a 
price to render the undertaking successful. 

“In 1857, political matters caused the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to be directed to finding a new source of 
sulphur supply. Commander J. E. Commerell, of her Majesty's 
ship ‘Snake, was sent to Iceland by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, to visit and report upon the capabilities of the 
mines of Krisuvik and Husavik. He found that the nearest safe 
port to the Krisuvik beds was Havnafiord; this port 1s fourteen ° 
miles from the sulphur beds by the present roads, and nine miles 
from Reikjavik. The harbour is well sheltered, with good anchor- 
age of seven gr eight fathoms three cables’ length from the beach ; 
it at present enjoys as much traffic as Reikjavik. The road from 
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Krisuvik might be much shortened, and a tramway might also | 
be laid down. During the past year a survey has been made, 
and plans drawn for a railway or tramway to Havnafiord. 

“The actual extent of the sulphur beds it is quite impossible 
to calculate; forty-seven have been already discovered. The 
deposit of sulphur Commander Commerell personally saw he 
describes as amounting to many thousands of tons, and, all the 
mines being in what is called a ‘living’ state, the sulphur taken 
away 1s reproduced in two or three years. He considers that 
sulphur in a pure state could be shipped at Havnafiord for £1 
per ton. 

“The sulphur at Myvatn, though great in quantity, is, he con- 
siders, at too great a distance from a port of embarkation to 
permit its extraction being carried on with any chance of com- 
peting with that from the Krisuvik mines. 

“No further steps were taken in the matter by the British 
Government, the political complications which led to the ex- 
pedition having been removed; but the attention of English 
merchants having been drawn to these rich deposits by the 
highly favourable character of Commander Commcrell’s remarks, 
renewed attempts are being made to render commercially avail- 
able the immense sulphur-producing power which the Krisuvik 
solfataras undoubtedly possess. To some of these gentlemen I 
am greatly indebted for much valuable information, put at my 
disposal for the purposes of this paper, and amongst them I have 
specially to tender my thanks to Mr Raimsdale and Messrs 
Thorne, of Gracechurch Street, and particularly for the use of 
humerous and carefully-selected samples of the sulphur earths 
which were freely placed at my disposal. These samples I hope 
to make the subject of a future paper. 

“Since writing the foregoing paper, I mentioned, in the course 
of conversation with Sir Henry Holland, the conclusions which 
are derived from the examination of all the trustworthy facts 
relating to the sulphur deposits. This led him to examine 
entries in his unpublished diary, made at Krisuvik in 1810. 
The theory which he then conceived so thoroughly agrees with all | 
that has been learnt respecting the phenomena in question, that 
~ I, with his kind permission, print an extract from his note-book: 
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“The theory of these sulphureous springs (Gf springs they 
may be termed) at Krisuvik is an interesting object of mquiry. 
They are situated in a country decidedly of volcanic origin. 
The high ground on which they appear is composed principally 
of the conglomerate or volcanic tufa, which has before been 
noticed. The source of the heat which can generate permanently 
so enormous a quantity of steam must, doubtless, reside below 
this rock; whether it be the same which produces the volcanic 
phenomena may be doubted, at least if the Wernerian theory of 
volcanoes be admitted. It certainly seems most probable that 
the appearances depend upon the action of water on vast beds 
of pyrites. The heat produced by this action 1s sufficient to. 
raise an additional quantity of water in the form of steam, 
which makes its way to the surface, and is there emitted 
through the different clefts in the rocks. The sulphates of lime 
and alumina, appearing upon the surface, are doubtless produced, 
in process of time, by these operations. In corroboration of this 
view, it may be observed that the quantity of stcam issuing 
from the springs at Krisuvik is alweys greater after a long con- 
tinuance of wet weather, and that whenever earthquakes occur 
on this spot, if is during the prevalence of weather of this 
kind.’ 

“The learned and now aged author expressed the highest 
gratification that the views which he formed at twenty-two 
years of age should possess so much value so many years after.” 


The visit of the two enginecrs, Messrs Shields & Gale, has 
also been elsewhere alluded to. Finally, Mr K. M. Smith in- 
forms me that the prospects of the Krisuvik diggings now look 
brighter. The project of tramways, or locomotives, seems to 
have been abandoned in favour of carts and pontes plying on 
a good road, about sixteen miles long, between the Sulphur 
Mountain and Hafnafjors. 
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SecTION I].—To Hexwa, anp vp It. 


The next morning’s work began with a path which introduced 
us to the mud-bog, as opposed to the turf-bog. This pleasant . 
feature led to lava, whose three main torrents and many second- 
ary streamlets could be seen spilling over the trap wall of Langa- 
hlit. There were the two normal kinds, the soft and cindery, 
caverned and friable, which makes good paths: it degrades to the 
dark red and yellow-red humus which is here, as in the Haurdn, 
the general colour of the ground. This variety is clad with two 
lichens; the grey with black scutella (Z. calcareus?), and the 
pure white (1. Yartareus?) which makes the ejections of the. 
Safa near Damascus simulate hmestone. The other is intensely 
hard, ruddy black or brown-erey, and in places solid as if poured 
out yesterday; the reason generally given is the presence of 
olivine In this trachytie or silicious form. M. Durocher’s theory - 
is, that being lighter than the doleritic and augitie (basic), it 
therefore floats separately, and thus he would explain how lava 
floods of different composition may proceed from the same. 
locality... The plications of this hard lava, looking as if hogs- 
heads of honey had been poured upon stone, the domes and the 
drops, not to speak of the sharp-tcothed mouths and crevasses, 
make the traveller suffer for the sufferings of his nag. 

At the end of the first great lava-stream was the farm of 
Herdisarvik; now nat a “vik” but a “vatn ”’—we looked around 
for sulphur, but in vain. Hard by our right the fierce seas burst. 
and roared upon a coast crnel and harbourless as that of Kafir- 
land; whilst in the smooth distance a few catspaws suggested 
shoaly islets. The HiSarvatn (lithe or slope water) is not like 
its nelghbour a misnomer, but the supply is brackish, ebbing and 
flowing with the tide, like wells in the valley of the Thames. 
The only birds seen were wild geese, crees, gulls, curlews, young 
snipes, and ravens which especially affect this warm part of the 





_ 4 Mr Judd, examining Western Scotland, opines that the felspathic (acid) rocks 
have been erupted from the Kocene volcanoes, and the augitic (basic) from those 
of the Miocene age. In Iceland, however, both seem to have been discharged by 


_ the Post-tertiary, as well as by the Tertiary epochs. 
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island. During the halt we especially noticed a number of 
web-less hunting spiders, whose little nests were full of young 
—the peasants still preserve the old Kéngur-vafa (web-weaver) 
which the citizens hold obsolete, preferring Kongulo or Kongulo. 
There are spider-stories, too, like the Gold Coast “ Anansesem ;” 
a amall red species, for instance, kills when it bites. 

From Litlaland, which we reached whilst the sun was still 
high, we enjoyed a pleasant view. Beyond the rise of Thorlaks- 
hofn lie the “ Irish Islands,” tall and picturesque, fronted by the © 
sreat alluvial plain of south-western Iceland. It has been called 
‘Tempe, Arcadia, and Vale of Enna, though utterly unlike the 
orim defile of Pencus, the stern limestone mounts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the waterless slopes of Sicily. The “ Pastorale in . 
A flat,” as Thomas Hood, sen., would have called it, a raw northern 
facsimile of the Lagos Lagoon, as it appeared to me, gains dignity 
by the eastern background of eternal snows, the flat top of 
Eyjafjall, the long ridge of Tindafjall, and the sharp point of 
Torfajékull And it is “classic ground.” From a commanding 
site we can prospect Ingolfsfjall, where Iceland’s first settler is 
supposed to be buried, and the Bergthérshvoll farm in the delta 
of the } Markartljot ; behind it lies Hisarendi, where the “ peer- 
less Gunnar” sleeps in the Tver& Holm! 

There ts—for Iceland-—rare pathos in this description of the 
hero’s tomb. 


‘They cast a cairn over Gunnar, and made him sit upright in the cairn.” 

‘« He sang in the cairn which opened, and he turned himself and looked at the 
moon, which was shining clear and bright. And men thought they saw four 
lights burning in the cairn, and none of them cast a shadow, He sang a song, 
after which the cairn was shut up again.” 


The next morning led us to Reykir. Ag we rode up the valley 
of the Olfusa we could mark the features of the scene. In front 
the river was a lake, and the green expanse of the water-veined 
delta was scattered over with south-facing farms, not acknow-. 
ledged by Gunnlaugsson and Olsen. Eyrarbakki, so called from 


1 ‘ He ” (Gunnar Himundarson) “was eulogised by’ many poets after his 
death,” said an Icglander, with unthinking satire. The last poem is the ‘‘ Gun- 
narshélmr,” by Jonas Hallgrimsson, a poet who, being loved of the gods, died 
young, 
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the host of islets which line the shore, is the only port till Beru- 
fjord on. the eastern coast, and it was wholly occupied by two 
ships. Mr William Hogarth of Aberdeen, who owned the estab- 
lishment, has not been here, we were told, for years; lately, how- 
ever, some English visitors had excellent fishing in the river, 
and were hospitably entertained by Hr Thorgrimsson, agent. to 
M. Lefolii, a Danish merchant: All this greenery was set off by 
the barrenness of the buttressed Langahlié hard on our left. The — 
regular horizon of trap-wall had been succeeded by a sharp slope 
of Palagonite conglomerate, which evidently underlies the whole 





THE RURAL SCENE, 


block. On the summit is a desert where no man dwells, broken 
by pyramids which are evidently lava-cones, Skalafell (seald or 
bald hill ?) being the chief feature; upon the lips of the plateau 
are gushes of modern lava, and on the low levels appears’ an 
ancient sea-beach, scattered with rounded blocks like giant rocs’, 


“ Hjalli,” which we reached about noon, was somewhat peculiar 
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—instead of being a single farm, four establishments clustered 
round the black chapel. It had its rivulet where the girls comb 
their yellow hair o’ mornings; the Lavapés (wash-feet) of the 
Brazilian country town; it had also its Paradis, a poetical name 
for the grassy combe, where men ‘bask 1 the sun.. The males 
were clad in pastoral attire, the old native dress deemed some- 
what too marqgué for town and comptoir. The chief items are 
a. shirt, a waistcoat, and a tight, very tight, flannel culotte, braccee - 
gartered below the knee and ending in stockings and Iceland 
shoes. The stranver’s first Impression Js that harlequin, without 
his spangles, has forgotten his overalls. This primitive toilette 
of the non-Roman races,! which gave birth to our civilised attire, 
still lingers in parts of Europe, notably in the Ciceria of Istria, 
where the charcoal-burners (Cici) will adopt no other costume. 
And what can be more ridiculous than the Hungarian foot- 
soldier wearing his drawers, when we know the wide Turkish 
Shalwar to be his national terminations ? 

~“ Reykir!”? ejaculated Pall, pointing trimmphantly to a little 
yellow splotch on the far side of the broad valley. As we pro- 
eressed towards the Hecks, we found the forage improving,. 
and the soil. becoming damper; this is commonly the case, be- 
cause the western frontage enjoys the most sun. Of five springs 
clustered upon either bank of the little Varma, the largest lies 
on the left, where Palagonite breccia forms the base of a ruddy 
spine, projected by the northern outliers of the Ingolfsfjall massif. 
The usual motley colours of a solfatara are set off by a more 
brilliant ereen than usual, and by a silver-tinted moss (7'rt- 
chosiomum canescens), which makes the turt-carpet feel soft as 
velvet. 

Reykir is known as the Litlé Geysir, or “the Geysir in Olfus.” 
In 1770 Uno Von Troi declared that it used to mise sixty to 
seventy perpendicular feet, in fact, as high as the Great Geysir 
of 1872, but that an earthquake, after cutting off a few feet 
(fifty-four to sixty), made it spout sideways. Nothing can be 


1 The Romans were naked below the knee: the pillars of Trajan and Antonine 
show Teutenic captives wearing a dress much resembling that of our peasanta and 
“‘gailors. 

2 Often written Reykinm (for Reykjum), dative plural of second declension. As — 
has been seen, the word entera into a multitude of Icelandic proper names, 
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meaner than the moder display, and my companion compared 
it disadvantageously with that “ furious fountain” of the guide- 
books, the Sprudel of Carlsbad. The chief well to the north has 
built for itseif a party-coloured mound like a nest of African 
termites, and puffs only vapour with the sumph of a donkey- 
engine. <A hundred yards or so to the south is a younger spring 
with double boilers, in which the water may rise at times a foot 
and a half high: the “hell broth” slithers through a soft and 
soppy cifcle, down a foul channel of burnt pyrites and silica- 
clothed trap to the bubbling Varmd. This stream shows from a 
height, three branches draining from the north-west, where are 
other sulphur springs. 

A whole generation of travellers has complained of the farmer 
of Reykir, who is said to have charged one man $52 per diem. 
We can only speak of him as we found him; his demand for 
forage was extremely moderate, and we attributed the fact to 
having an honest and thrifty guide. 

A swampy ride in the afternoon led to the ferry of the Olfusd 
or lower Hvita. The ground was spangled with Fifa or cotton 
grass (Lriophorum), a weed with a bad name. It is more com- 
mon here than in the southern islands, Scotland, and Germany, 
and itis supposed to haunt the worst and most dangerous bogs, 
where water sinks instead of flowing. “ Avoid cotton grass 
ground “ is the advice of every traveller: unfortunately you 
cannot, and you must make the best of it. But why call it the 
“ treacherous cotton grass,” when it at once tells you the worst ? 
On the other hand, buck-bean (Hor-blaka, or Menyanthes tri- 
folzata) 1s praised because it shows the surface to be safe. 

After three hours we reached the ferry, a busy scene for Ice- 
land. Caravans charged with imported boards and fish to be 
exported, lay unloaded on either bank. Amongst the travellers 
was the Bishop of Iceland with a party of six; he had ridden 
' from Reykjavik to Reykir in nine hours, and as he sat water- 
proof’d in the sun, he complained sadly of fatigue, A couple of 
two-oared boats, big and small, with a third high and dry, did 
not tend to expedite transit—nothing would be easier than to 
establish a wire rope and a ferry with ‘lec-boarcs, thus making 
the current do all the work. 
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Rain threatened, and we lodged, as Abyssinians might lodge, 
in the church of Laugadeelir, after duly admiring the farmer's 
chef d’cewvre, a brass chandelier. All was very grotesque; the 
Psalms were chalked up on the wall, a Mambrino’s helmet acted 
font, and the altar-piece showed bow-legged Mattheus, with 
Marcus, Lucus, and Johannes to match. Around the fane lay 
the churchyard, where the peasant 


‘* lies at peace with all his humble race, 
And has no stone to mark his brrial-place,” 


Tt was the usual reverse of gardenesque or picturesque. Sheep 
erazed upon the weeds that “had no busmess there,” and the 
railings were utilised for drying socks and small-clothes. 

The fourth march proved peculiarly unpleasant. When the 
weather is bad at Reykjavik, here it is detestable. The display 
of water-works seemed the effort of the old Polynesian giants, 
who submerged the greater part of carth—Terrble-rain, Long- 
continued -rain, Fierce-hailstorm, and thetr progeny, Mist, 
Heavy-dew, and Licht-dew. In plain English it was a “jolly 
wet day.” The horses very sensibly bolted up stream, and re- 
fused to.be caught till noon, when the men returned dripping as 
loons or roaches. The delta of the two great streams is said to . 
be, in fine weather, one of the fairest pastoral scenes the island 
can show; but we saw it at its worst, sadly deformed, and we 
gathered practical experience of what afew hours of downfall 
can do in this semi-saturated region. The paths were “ dead,” 
or rather, they were shown only by lines of puddle; the sloughs © 
and quacmires admitted our ponies to the hocks; the drains 
overflowed like little hill-races, and the labour of rounding the 
deeper fens was immense. A few peaks which lay but a little 
distance to the north seemed immeasurably removed, like 


‘¢ Far-off mountains turnéd into clouds,” 


About mid-afternoon we came upon the Thijdrsa, “ fluvioram 
rex Eridanus” of Iccland: even at this upper part it looked like 
an estuary, split by sandbars, piles of basalt, sandbars and basalt 
again, We pushed hard over the few good places; and moist, 
_mouldy, and malcontent, we were right glad to find ourselves in 
the strangers’ room of the ferryman’s house: 20 feet long by 14 
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broad and 7 high: dated 1848, it was an omnium gatherum 
of the family goods, and it boasted of one four-paned window, 
which has never opened, and which never will. The features 
denoting wealth were huge wooden lockers, like seamen s chests, 
of bright: colours, painted with flowers and arabesques of still 
brighter tints: I could not but remember the pea-green and. 
gamboge box which carried to Meccah the drugs of a certain 
“Haji Abdullah.” The soiree ended with a distressing banality. 
Fair visions of girls who kiss the stranger on the mouth, who 
relieve him of his terminal garments, and who place a brandy 
bottle under his pillow, and a bowl of milk or cream by his side, 
where are ye? Icelanders have allowed their pleasant primi- 
tive fashions to be laughed away by the jecring stranger, who 
little thought how much the custom told in favour of the hosts. . 
The naive modesty of antiquity, when Nestor’s youngest daughter 
laved, anointed, and dressed Telemachus, and when the maids 
of Penelope had a less pleasant task with the elderly Ulysses, 
has departed with the public bathings, in angelic attire, of Ice-- 
land, of Sind, and of Japan, and the kiss given to the guest by 
the young wife or the eldest daughter of the Morlacchi house. 
This sublime impudeur was possible only amongst a pure race: 
the sneers of a single civilised savage suffice to demolish this 
«“ heureuse absence du ‘ schoking. ” ) 
Next morning, while the horses were grazing, we ascertained 
that the farm had its therma: a jet of steam issuing from the 
ground near the river had been turfed over, with room to stand ; 
and thus a Turkish, or rather a Russian, bath was possible on 
bath-day. We then walked down to the Thjérsd, an especially 
orisly spectacle. Its breadth, 250 yards, was occupied by white 
glacier water, with a sulphury tinge, rendered more ghastly by 
the black sand, rocks, and islets studding the bed above and 
below the ferry. The right bank showed a wall of conglomerate, 
and on both sides “cachoeiras” dashing over the stones gave 
pleasant reminiscences of San Francisco. ‘The left bank is of 
Hekla lava, either compact or very porous containing crystals of 
lime. We found a natural hatchet and quantities of pumice, 
many-coloured, but mostly yellow: it floats in water gnd it is useful 
for holystoning the skin. The velocity was three knots, and the 
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temperature 52° (F.). The ferry creeps up from the stone-head - 
acting pier on the right bank, swings across below the break, 
and lands you in water on the far sicle. 

The conduct of ponies at the ferry is always amusing. They 
are driven in by the shouts of lads and lasses, by tossings and 
wavings of the arms, by sticks and stones, and by the barking 
and biting of curs. They sidle, jostle, step in daintily, smell the 
water, and, after trembling on the brink for a time, some plucky 
little nag takes the lead. He is followed by the ruck, but there 
are often cowards ready to hark back: these must be forced on 
with renewal of stick and stone, and by driving those that have 
crossed up and down the bank. In dangerous narrow beds, 1 
is often necessary to tow over shirkers one by one with a rope. 
The swimmers gallantly breast the flood, which breaks upon 
their crests; and they paddle with heads always up stream, 
dilated eyes and nostrils snorting like young hippopotami; the 
best always carry the back luch, As they reach the far end, 
they wade slowly to shore, and fall at once to grazing. They 
took four minutes thirty seconds to cross the Thjérst, and as 
usual they were drifted far down. 

We then pricked fast over the little pampa which lies 
between the Thjdrs&4 and the Hekla-foot, making, I know not 
_why, for Stéruvellir. Here we were received by Sira Guimundr 
Jonsson, a gentlemanly man, who has accompanied several 
travellers, notably the “Oxonian,”’ up the volcano; he showed 
the Iceland peculiarity of “walking the quarter-deck ;° and his 
handsome blue-eyed daughter wore.the sternest of looks, appar- 
ently engendered by semi-solitude. Ife indulged in wild archery 
about the danvers of the climb, which, over biscnits and coffee, 
sounded truly awful. After leavine the parsonage, we enjoyed 
our first fair view of Hekla: during the earlier ride it had been 
buried in clouds, and hidden by the chapel block, Skaréfjall. 

The Hekla of our ingenuous childhood, when we believed in | 
the “Seven Wonders of the World,” was a mighty cone, a “ pillar 
of heaven,” upon whose dreadful summit white, black, and san- 
euine red lay in streaks and patches, with volumes of sooty 
smoke and lyrid flames, and a pitchy sky. The whole was some- 
what like the impossible illustrations of Vesuvian eruptions, in 
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body-colours, plus the ice proper to Iceland. The Hekla of 
reality, No. 5 in the island scale is a commonplace heap, half 
the height of Hermon, and a mere pigmy compared with the 
Andine peaks, rising detached from the plains; about three and 
a half miles in circumference, backed by the snows of Tindafjall 
and Torfajékull, and supporting a sky-line that varies greatly 
with the angle under which it is seen. Travellers usually make it | 
a three-horned Parnassus, with the central knob highest---which 
is not really the case. From the south-west, it shows now four, 
then five, distinct points; the north-western lip of the northern 
crater, which hides the true apex; the south-western lip of the 
same ; the north-eastern lip of the southern crater, which appears 
the culminating point, and the two eastern edges of the southern 
bowls. A pair of white patches represents the “eternal Snows.” 
On the right of the picture is the steep, but utterly unimportant, 
Thrihyrningr, crowned with its bench-mark; to the left, the 
Skarésfjall, variegated green and black; and in the centre, the 
BjolfeH, a western buttress of the main building, which becomes 
alternately a saddleback, a dorsum, and an elephant’s head, 
trunk, and shoulders. 

We came upon the valley of the Western Ranga? at a rough 
point, a gash in the hard yellow turf-clad clay, dotted with 
rough lava blocks, and with masses of conclomerate, hollowed, 
turned, and polished by water: the shape was a succession of 
5, and the left side was the more tormented. Above the ford 
a dwarf cascade had been formed by the lava of ’45, which 
caused the waters to boil, and below the ford jumped a second, 
where the stream forks. We then entered an Iceland “ forest,” 
at least four feet high; the “chapparal” was composed of red 
willow (Salix purpurea), of Grad-vidir, woolly-leaved willow 





' The four higher are (S.K.) Orewfajokull (6426 English feet) ; CW.) Snefell 
(5964); Hyjafjallajokuil (5593) to south, and Herdubrei¥ (5447) to north-east. 
Stanley (repeated by Dillon) assigned to Hekla 4300; Sir J, Banks, with a Rams- 
den’a Barometer, 5000. Gunnilangsson gives 5108, but here he is very defective, 
wanting a separate and enlarged plan, The direct distance from the summit to 
the sea is usually laid down at thirty miles; measured upon the map, the ‘*‘ bee- 
line” would be twenty-seven gcographical miles. 

* Ranga (‘“‘wrong” or crooked stream) is a name that frequently occurs, and 
generally denotes either that the trend is opposed to the general water-shed, or 
that an angle has been formed in the bed by earthquakes or eruptions. 
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(Salix lapponum),} the “tree under which the Devil flayed the. 
goats ”—a diabolical difficulty, when the bush is a foot high—and 
the awful and venerable birch,? “la demoiselle des férets,” which 
has so often “blushed with patrician blood.” About mid-after-_ 
noon we reached Nefrholt (birch-bark hill)? the “fashionable” 
‘place for the ascent, and we at once inquired for the guide. Upon 
the carpe diem principle, he had gone to Reykjavik with the 
view of drinking his late gains; but we had time to organise. 
another, and even alpenstocks with rings and spikes are to be 
found at the farm-house. Everything was painfully tourist. 

In the evening we scaled the stiff slope of earth and Pala- 
gonite which lics behind, or east of, Neefrholt: this crupper of 
Bjolfell, the Elephant Mountain, gives perhaps harder work than 
anyepart of Hekla on the normal line of ascent. From the 
‘summit we looked down upon a dwarf basin, with a lakelet of. 
fresh water, which had a slightly (carbonic) acid taste, and 
‘which must have contained lime, as we found two kinds of 
‘shells, both uncommonly thin and fragile. Three species of 
weeds floated off the clean sandstrips. Walking northwards to 
a deserted byre, we found the drain gushing under ground from 
sand and rock, forming a distinet river-valley, antl eventually 
feeding the Western Ranga. This “Vatn” is not in the map; 
though far from certain that it is not mentioned by Mackenzie, - 
we named it the “ Unknown Lake.” Before night fell we received | 
‘a message that three English girls and their party proposed to | 
join us. This was a “scare,” but happily the Miss Hopes proved ~ 
plucky as they were young and pretty, and we rejoiced in | 
_ offering this pleasant affront of the feminine foot to that grim’ 
old solttatve, Father Hekla, | 

Before the sleep necessary to prepare for the next day’s 
work, I will offer a few words concerning the “ Etna of the 





' The down is applied as a styptic to cuts, the Icaves are used in tanning, and 
the woed makes ink. : 

* Klaproth remarks that this is the only tree (? the poplar = Pippal) which the 
Aryan colonists of Europe remarked, and distinguished by the Sanskrit name. 
Thus Bhurrja became the Latin Betula, the Gothic Birkun, the Scandinavian 
Birki and Byérk, the German Birke, and the English Birch. The name is applied 
under the form of Bjarkar to the thirteenth Runiec letter — B or P; and it is the 
first Trish lettey Beith. : 

3 Nefr, or birch-hark, was used for thatching : Neefra-madr, the birch-bark man, 
was an outlaw (Cleasby}, 
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North,” sparing the reader, however, the mortification of a 
‘regular history. It was apparently harmless, possibly dormant, 
til! Ap. 1104, when Semund, the “ Paris clerk,” then forty-eight 
years old, threw in a casket, and awoke the sleeping lion. since 
that time fourteen regular eruptions, without including partial 
outbreaks, are recorded, giving an average of about two per | 
century. The last was in 1845, The air at Reykjavik was 
flavoured, it is said, like a gun that wants washing; and the | 
sounds of a distant battle were conducted by the lava and 
basaltic ground. The ashes extended to Scotland. When some 
writers tell us that on this occasion Hekla lost 500 feet in height, 
“so much of the summit having been blown away by the ex- 
plosions,” they forget or ignore the fact that the new crater 
opened laterally, and low down. ee 
Like Etna, Vesuvins, and especially Stromboh, Hekla became 
mythical in Middle-Age Kurope, and gained wide repute as one of 
the gates of “ Hel-viti.” Witches’ Sabbaths were held there. The 
spirits of the wicked, driven by those grotesque demons of Father 
Pinamonti which would make the fortune of a Zoological Society, 
were seen trooping into the infernal crater; and such facts as 
these do not readily slip off the mind of man. The Danes still 
say, “Begone to Heckenfjald!” the North Germans, “Go. to 
Hackelberg!” and the Scotch consign you to “John Hackle- 
pirnie’s house.” Even Goldsmith (Animated Nature, i, 48) had 
heard of the local creed, “ The inhabitants of Iceland believe the 
bellowings of Heela are nothing else but the cries of the damned, 
and that its eruptions are contrived to increase their tortures.” 
"Uno Von Troil (Letter T.), who in 1770, together with those 
“inclyti Brittanici,” Baron Bank and Dr Solander, “ gained the 
pleasure of being the first who ever reached the summit of this 
celebrated volcano,” attributes the mountain’s virginity to the 
superstitions of the people. He writes soberly about its marvels ; 
and he explains its high fame by its position, skirting the watery 
way to and from Greenland and North America. His com- 
panions show less modesty of imagination, We may concede 
that an unknown ascent “required great circumspection ;” and 
_ that in a high wind ascensionists were obliged to hetlown. But 
Lowe aerlain tha “dread af heinge hlown into the most dreadful 
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precipices,” when the latter do not exist? Moreover, we learn. 
that to “accomplish this undertaking” they had to travel from 
300 to 360 miles over uninterrupted bursts of lava, which is 
more than the maximum length of the island, from north-east to 
south-west. As will be seen, modern travellers have followed 
suit passing well. 

The next morning (July 13) broke fair and calm, reminding me 


‘* Del bel paese la dove il si suona,” 


The Miss Hopes were punctual to a mmute—an excellent 
thing in travelling womanhood. We rode up half-way some- 
what surprised to find so few parasitic craters; the only signs of 
independent eruption on the western flank were the Rauthdlar 
(red hills), as the people call their lava hornitos and spiracles, 
whith are little bigger than the bottle-house cones of Leith. 

At an impassable divide we left our poor nags to pass the 
dreary time, without water or forage, and we followed the im-_ 
provised guide, who caused not a little amusement. His general 
port was that of a bear that has lost its ragged staff—I took away 
his alpenstock for one of the girls—and he was plantigrade rather 
than cremnobatic: he had stripped to his underalls, which were 
very short, whilst his stockings were very long, and the heraldic 
gloves converted his hands to paws. The two little snow fonds 
(“steep glassy slopes of hard snow ”) were the easiest of walk- 
ing. We had nerved ourselves to 


‘‘ Break neck or limbs, be maimed or boiled alive,” 


but we looked in vain for the “concealed abysses,” for the “cre-_ 
vasses to be crossed,” and for places where “a slip would be to 
roll to destruction.” We did not sight the “lava wall, a capital 
protection against giddiness.” The snow was anything but 
slippery; the surface was scattered with dust, and it bristled 
with a forest of dwarf earth-pillars, where blown voleanic sand 
preserved the ice, After a slow hour and a half we reached 
the crater of 45, which opened at nine A.M. on September 2, and 
discharged lava till the end of November. It might be passed 
unobserved by an unexperienced man. The only remnant is the 
upper lip prolonged to the right; the dimensions may have been 
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120 by 150 yards, and the cleft shows a projecting ice-ledge’ 
ready to fall. The feature is well marked by the new lava-field: 
of which it is the source: the bristly “ stone-river” is already 
degrading to superficial dust. <A little beyond this bow] the 
ground smokes, discharging snow-steam made visible by the cold. 
air. Hence doubtless those sententious old travellers “ experi- 
enced, at one and the same time, a high degree of heat and cold.” 

Fifteen minutes more led us to the First or Southern Crater, 
whose Ol-bogi (elbow or rim) is one of the horns conspicuous 
from below. Jt is a regular formation about 100 yards at the 
bottom each way, with the right (east) side red and cindery, and 
the left yellow and sulphury; mosses and a few flowerets grow 
on the lips; in the sole rise jets of steam, and a rock-rib bisects 
it diagonally from north-east to south-west. We thought the 
former the highest point of the volcano, but the aneroid cor-' 
rected our mistake. , 

From First Crater we walked over the left or western dorsum, 
over which one could drive a coach, and we congratulated one 
- another upon the exploit, Former travellers, “ balancing them- 
selves like rope dancers, succeeded in passing along the ridge of 
slags which was so narrow that there was scarcely'room for their 
feet,” the breadth being “not more than two feet, having a preci- 
pice on each side several hundred feet of depth.” Charity suggests 
that the feature has altered, but there was no eruption between | 
1766 and 1845; moreover, the lip would have diminished, not 
increased, And one of the most modern visitors repeats the 
“very narrow ridge,” with the classical but imcorrect adjuncts of 
“ Soylla here, Charybdis there.” Scylla (say the crater slope) is 
disposed at an angle of 30°, and Mr Chapman coolly walked down: 
this “vast” little hollow. I descended Charybdis (the outer 
counterscarp) far enough to make sure that it is equally easy. | 

Passing the “carriage road” (our own name), we crossed 
a névé without any necessity for digging foot-holes. It lies 
where sulphur is notably absent. The hot patches which 
account for the freedom from snow, even so high above the con- 
gelation-line, are scattered about the summit: im other parts the 
thermometer, placed im an 18-inch hole, made earth colder than 
air, After a short climb we reached the apex; the ruddy-walled 
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- north-eastern lip of the Red Crater (No. 2): its lower or western 
rim forms two of the five summits seen from the prairie, and 
hides the highest point. We thus ascertained that Hekla is 
a linear volcano of two mouths, or three including that of ’45, 
and that it wants a true apical crater. But how reconcile the 
accounts of travellers? Pliny Miles found one cone and three 
craters; Madame Ida Pfeiffer, hke Metcalfe, three cones and 
no crater, , 

On the summit the guides sang a song of triumph, whilst we 
drank to the health of our charming companions and, despite 
the cold wind which eventually drove us down, carefully studied 
the extensive view. The glorious day was out of character 
with a scene niente che montagne, as the unhappy Venetian 
deseribed the Morea; rain and sleet and blinding snow would 
better have suited the picture, but happily they were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Inland, beyond a steep snow-bed un- 
pleasantly crevassed, lay a grim photograph all black and white; 
Langj6kull lookmg down upon us with a grand and freezing 
stare; the Hrafntmnu Valley marked by a dwarf cone, and be- 
yond where streams head, the gloomy regions stretching to the — 
Sprengisandur, dreary wastes of utter sterility, howling deserts of 
dark ashes, wholly lacking water and vegetable life, and want- 
ing the gleam and the glow which light up the Arabian wild. 
Skaptar and Orxfa were hidden from sight. Seawards, ranging 
from west to south, the view, by contrast, was a picture of 
amenity and civilisation. Beyond castellated H1jddfell and 
conical Skjaldbreit appeared the familiar forms of Esja, and the 
long lava projection of the Gold Breast country, melting into 
the western main. Nearer stretched the fair lowlands, once. 
a broad deep bay, now traversed by the network of Olfusd, 
Thjérsa, and the Markarfljdt; while the sixfold bunch of the 
Westman Islands, mere stone lumps upon a blue ground, seem-_ 
ingly floating far below the raised horizon, lay crowned by 
summer sea. Eastward we distinctly traced the Fiskivétn. 


1 Mr Pliny Miles distinctly denies the existence of these fish-lakes, which 


Metealfe observed, and which we clearly saw. There is a Fisksvatnsvegr, which 


has been travelléd over, and there are reports of a volcano having burst out there 
about @ century aga, 
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Run the eye along the southern shore, and again the scene shifts. 
Below the red hornitos of the slope rises the classical Three- 
. horned, not lofty, but remarkable for its trident top; Tindfjail 
(tooth-fell) with its two horns, or pyramids of ice, casting blue 
shadows upon the untrodden snow ; and the whole mighty mass 
known as the Eastern Joékull, Eyjafjall (island-fell), so called 
from the black button of rock which crowns the long white 
dorsum; Katla (Kotlu-gja), Merkrjokull, and Govdalands, all 
connected by ridges, and apparently neither lofty nor impractic- 
able! I venture to predict that they will succumb to the first 
well organised attack. 

The descent, in three hours, was as fast as the ascent had 
been slow. We soon saw the last of our fair companions who, 
mounted and attended by their train, rode gallantly back to 
Stéruvellir. Amongst the party was Sira GuSmundr’s son, a 
sharp youth of eighteen, and if there was not something under 
his waistcoat buttons which was beating at an accelerated pace, 
IT am much mistaken, We felt demoralised by this unusual 
‘dissipation ; we cooled our blood with Skyr; we bathed in the. 
Lavapés, and we tricd throwime a line, but came back with 
a hook behind, as the people say. 

The reader will probably determine that this account of Hekla 
is a trifle hypercritical. But after a single day spent upon the 
voleano, which has so often been ascended, what can man find 
to explore except the labours of his predecessors? Nor would 
it be fair to leave unnoticed this excellent specimen of exagger- 
ated writing upon the subject of Thule, which perhaps culminates 
on Hekla. | 


SECTION II L—To Gerysir, anp at [tt 


I would willingly have spent another day on Hekla, but the 
seething hot morning (82° F., at nine a.m.) had animated the 
flies with a more than normal “cussedness.” The scene was 





1 The highest apparent point shown to us on the south-east was Grenaf jail. 
spo the map it is an insignificant north-eastern ‘‘mull” of rthe Tindafjalla- 
jékull, but refraction had added many a cubit to its low stature. 
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unusually “ Arcadian.” Betimes the dogs folded the ewes with 
loud barkings, re-echoed by the backing ridge; and mother and 
daughters went to milk them, the “help” carrying a pair of 
pails fended by a square hoop. Meanwhile the lads drove the 
cows towards the womankind, and accdmpanied the horses to 
pasture. Even the hycena-striped cats, bastard tortoise-shells, 
crept towards the fields, as if intent on prasshopper-hunting, 
About the house hung only the mankind, too dignified for 
labour; and the grandmother here 1s, like the grandfather, an 
institution ; the bearded, mustachioed “old soldier,” with huge 
fez and hair cut boy-fashion, wanted to “swop” with us for 
spirits: all the males, middle-aged or old—the latter plutét viertiis 
que vieux—appeared cut in the same pattern, Their necks were 
swathed as uf lately recovering from diphthena; their coarse 
heavy’ limbs were displayed by the flannel “tights;” their 
unshaven faces with loose lips, open mouths, and noses em- 
browned by preeing the sneeshing-mull, looked stolid enough 
when blear-eyed; when not so the hard optics had a cunning 
rat-like expression, showing that abundant selbstgefiihi and a 
strong brain lie behind that unpromising mask, Such in some 
points was, in days we have read of, the rude Carinthian boor, 
now most polished of peasants. 

This day’s march, between Hekla and the Geysir, 1s one of 
the most unpleasant in civilised Iceland. Travellers going east- 
ward complain of 1t, and we found it worse for horse and rider, 
as the progress was from good to bad. A clerical friend subse- 
quently divided the iter into three: between Neefrholt and the 

CThjorsa it was “ bonum,” “mediocre” from the river to Hruni, 
and thence to the end “malum”—“pessimum.” As it is Sun- 
day, the ferry lacks ferryman, and delays us for some time. The 
peasants are all endimanchés, and they stare at the stranger, 
expecting him to bow first. The Brazilian Caipira bends to the 
best mule, the Styrian to the black coat, but these men have no 
standard, and a rough nod is the extent of their recognition. 
They remind me much of what was said about the Sieben- 
burgers of Transylvania: “The people are shrewd and intelli- 
gent, and, thanks to the national custom, they possess a fair 
amount of knowledge. But the peasant’s demeanour imposes at 
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first, and all would be adelig. After this it rather tells against him: 
than otherwise, for when you come to measure him, you involun- 
tarily do so by a higher scale than you would apply to another. 
in his position of life. Then, if you find discrepancies, you are 
apt to judge him over severely, but this is partly his own fault, 
for it was solely his air and manner which caused you to apply. 
the standard you have chosen.” On the other hand, the unpro- 
mising figure that rides by with a glare in Iceland may be a man. 
of substance, possibly even a vestryman. - 

We saw Hekla more than once on both sides of the Thjdraa, 
and mow, aided by experience, we could explain the varying of 
the apices. About mid-afternoon we came upon the Laxd, for 
which Pall condescended to make certain preparations. An old 
man mumbled some directions about the ford, but they were 
utterly unintelligible, A mark persuaded a barefooted woman to - 
Jeave the house: after spitting, as did the gentlemen of Beaux 
before they drank, she led the way, knitting and talking at least; 
a quarter of an hour, to impress upon us the necessity of making 
for that rock, Crossing the broad bed was quite easy, and.the 
view was unusually picturesque. The goodly stream was girt 
on both sides by spoil banks of red and white earth, suggesting ~ 
hot springs; there were green side-gorges ready for homesteads, 
and the upper part was a rugged brown ravine, somewhat like 
what may be seen on the higher Arno, | 

After fording we rode up to the Sélheimar farm, a large and 
comfortable establishment; its approach was the usual avenue 
which wants ditches and drains instead of turf walls. The 
churlish owner detained us till the horses were strung together, 
and sent, under the charge of his son, outside the “ttn.” He 
gave us some skimmed milk, and we paid him half-a-mark, 
The idea of a gentleman farmer, or even humble Giles, taking 
twopence for a glass of small beer! . 

We sat, after reaching Hruni, amongst the graves, which had 
Just been utilised by mowing. Seeing our forlorn plight, the 
Profastr, Sira Johann Brim or Briem, came out of his house, 
kindly greeted us in Latin, and did the honours of his little 
church. On the right of the entrance was the small library, 
containing the oldest Icelandic translation of thé New Testa- 
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‘ment 1—not bad pro pauper ie nostré. Better still, he led us 
to his home and, enlarging upon the mal paso before us, he 
adhibited a most copious feed of Hvita salmon, smoked beef, 
cheese, biscuits, and white bread, with golden sherry and sundry 
cups of café aw lait. And as we mountetl with many vales and 
gratias agimus, he insisted upon a final Hesta-skal (stirrup-cup) 
of distilled waters. I afterwards learned that we were not the 
only travellers whom the good Préfastr has sent on their way 
rejoicing : he extends a similar hospitality to all strangers. 
Mightily refreshed, we looked forward with pleasure to the 
novelty of a really vile Iccland path, and to fording a river with 
a notably bad name. The line was certainly foul, a succession 
of ugly swamps: in this part of the island the meridional routes 
are good, not so those running east to west, and striking the 
streams at right angles. The Hvitd proved itself a barking dog; 
the muddy white water, like the discharge of a gutter, was split 
into six veins, and swashed round the sand-holms, bright with 
the island-rose. The worst were Nos.-1, 4, and 6, the latter 
--nearest the right bank. 4ll’s nag came to grief over a round 
stone, but he cleverly dismounted ; and our stout little animals, 
“now waxing sadly tired, mustered courage to spring goat-lhke up 
the steep side. In the Morea this H[vita would be called Gaidar- 
opnictis, or the donkey-drowner. | 
We travelled along the right-hand valley of the White Water, 
which here assumes a menacing, sinister aspect, and the frequent 
ferries, above and below the ford, prove that it can be really 
dangerous: when the spring-snows melt, the scene must be im- 
Posing. The current, like that of the Congo, boils and swirls 
through a deep gorge, a trough of perpendicular rocks which 
wholly ignore landing-places, A number of “old men” showed 
the desolation of the land, all gorges and dykes, and the sheep 
followed us, as young bisons do, for company’s sake. We re- 
marked, for the first time, that the sun really set, and that in 
Teeland there is such a thing as a moon: this simulation of 
night without a dawn before one A.M. was comforting. Still m 
the brassy northern sky rose the weird forms of the Jarlhettur, 





° 1 Alluded to in Chap. V1. 
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the earl’s hats—and we wearily wondered who the hatter might 
have been, A tower and a rampart, jagged into a saw, form 
a castellated wall defending the south-eastern glacis of Lang- 
jokull, About ten p.m. we fell into a long descent, clothed with 
birch forest, and we idly discussed how “long it would take a 
rhinoceros to graze it down. Mr Bryson could not trace any bireh 
or bush nearer than thirty miles from the Geysir: he might have 
found them within five miles to the west and seven to the east. 
A big column of white vapour on our right, and others scattered 
over the distance, again and again deluded us, and we neglected 
the real thing, two humble puffs, to the left or west. 

A short colloquy at a farm-house made Pall sure of his dire¢- 
tion, and he hurried us on to the goal through villainous bog 
and splashing streams. Disappointment at once awaited us. 
A larve party of travellers had, we heard, pitched tents at the 
water-works, stubbornly resolved to wait an explosion, The 
hay, the firewood, the broken bottles, the scraps of newspaper, 
and the names fresh-graved upon the sintery saucer told their 
own tale: the Gusher had gushed, we afterwards learned, on the 
i3th, and might not gush again for a fortnight. In melancholy 
mood we pitched the “ pal,” open towards the basin, and under 
the shadow as it were of the steam, which we could hear, see, 
feel, touch, and smell. The guide went off to sleep at Hauka- 
dalr (hawk dale),.a farm dimly looming to the north; but the 
traveller is, to speak figuratively, tied by the leg, chained to the 
Geysir. Unless Fate favour him with a display, he can neither 
visit the home of Ari Frési nor St Martin’s baths, whose mir- 
aculous cures of the lame and the leper have ceased with the 
child-like, trusting faith that caused them. 

Once or twice during the remnant of the night we heard 
a growl, when 


** Fell Geyser roared and struggling shook the ground.” 


Each time the rumble and the crepitus caused a rush from the 
tent, but beyond the pleasing mobility of the vapour-clouds 
there was nothing to see. The cold morning air showed the 
puffs and sheets of steam rising from the Gevsir-oranund ton oreat 
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St Swithin’s Day “in the mormin’,” began with a visit from 
Pall, who brought an old woman to make coffee at the boiling 
spring, and Ifaukadalr cream which savoured strongly of etvilis- 
ing influences—Hr Sigurdr Pallsson’s family has evidently learnt 
“9 thing or two.” Came also the spade de rigewr, which a genera- 
tion has used for worrying the Strokkr; it lets for $1 per diem, 
and by this time it must have proved itself a small silver mine. 
~The day broke cold and cloudy, with a wind from north and 
north-west, and the air was not swept clean till the afternoon, 
when a strong north-wester set in. We found to the west of 
the Geysir a bath, lately made with turf and stone; its uncon- 
scionable heat drove us farther south. An execllent therma 
might easily be cut im the silex; and as for warn and cold 
water, they can be turned on ad iititum. The element has a 
slimy fecl, the effect of silica (2), which reminded me of Central 
African frog-pools; it has no appreciable taste nor sediment, yet 
elothes washed in it are tainted with sulphur; and we can swear 
that it tinges “Schnapps” with a rich horsepond hue, 

After the holystoning required for comlort, we proceeded. to 
the serious study of the emplacement. It has heen perfunctorily 
described by all travellers, even by Baring-Gould, and worse 
by the vencrable Lyell. The latter makes “the Geysers ” rise 
through lava which may have been erupted by Hekla, distant 

only thirty miles, which is impossible. 
- The site hag becn compared with the Vale of Siddim (the 
ushers 2), where a certain “sad catastrophe” took place, and 
where general voleanic action exists only in the brain of M. de 
Sauley. Nothing’ can be more unlike. These pocket “Campi 
Phlegrai” cover a few square yards, a patch probably overlying 
pyrites, upon the Icft or western plain, which gently slopes 
towards the Tineutljét. The “Tongue”? or Mesopotamian “flood” 
winds snake-like through the moorland of dull-yellow clay, rhu- 
barb-coloured humus, and bog, alternating with green vegetation : 
here it is hid by high banks; there it shows its vertebre in 
streaks and dots of silvery stream, flashing in the sun. Houses 
and farms unknown to the map vary the surface. The readily- 





1 Tunga ig applied to the Doab of two rivers ; Tangi is a land-spit, a point pro- 
jecting into the sea‘or river. 
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flooded river-valley, of old a.sea-arm, trends with almost imper- 
ceptible fall from north-north-east to south-south-west; and 
at this point it may be nine miles wide: in the former direction 
it drains the Haukadalsheiti, and ultimately the Langjokull. 
Up stream-the eye ranges from the azure saddleback of Blafell, 
an extinct volcano, they say, to the lumpy cones and denticu- 
lated crests, rocky and snowy, known as the Hritafell, the 
Hrefnubtdir, the Brekkja, and the Hreppfjall. Down stream 
the glance rests upon a number of Little mounds dotting: the 
various alluvial Doabs of the ancient Fjor’, especially the 
Hestfjall, backed by the taller Ordufell, lying south-east of 
Skilholt. The eastern bank is a regular line of rolling hill, 
separating the main artery from the Hvitaé, the snow-streaked 
peaks of Gelldingafell: the Berghyllsfjall, and the coftin-shaped 
Misfell are the principal cminences. The western flank is 
formed by the major range of the Laugarfjall, which 1s not 
named in the map; this line is backed by the Bjarnartfell, the 
Sandfell, and the lava-stream known as Uthhdshraun. 

But the intricacy of the site, a valley within a valley, is not 
yet ended. On the west of the Tingufljdt there are still two 
influents, badly shown in the map, which form a watershed of 
their own, flowing down troughs which often obscure them from 
sight, parallel with and eventually feeding their main stream. 
This secondary feature is bounded eastward by a dwarf divide, 
a shallow arch of ground, and westward by the Laugarfjall, an 
insulated node of degraded phonolite and heat-altered trachyte, 
which has been driven through the Palagonite.’ This rock islet, 
a few hundred feet high, with its two green knobs, 1s divided 
by a stony precipice, and by a low, marshy, stream-cut valley 
from the western range (Lauyarfjall), of which it 1s an outlier; 
and it curves with its concavity open to the rising sun, 

On the eastern slope of the trachytic pile and extending round 
the north of the rock-wall are the Hvers and Geysirs. Nothing 
can be meaner than their appearance, especially to the tourist 
who travels as usual from. Reykjavik ; nothing more ridiculous 
than the contrast of this pin’s point, this atom of pyritic forma- 


1 This is the ‘‘low trap hill" of former travellers, supposed to be one of the 
wainge that nierrad the elevated diagonal. 
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tion, with the gigantic theory which it was held to prove, earth’s 
central fire, the now obsolete dream of classical philosophers and 
“celebrated academicians ;”1 nothing more curious than the con- 
trast between Nature and Art, between what we see in life and 
what we find in travellers’ illustrations. Sir John Stanley, per- 
petuated by Henderson, first gave consistence to popular idea of 
“that most wonderful fountain the Great Geysir:” such is the 
character given to it by the late Sir Henry Holland, a traveller 
. who belonged to the “ wunderbar” epoch of English travel, still 
prevalent in Germany. From them we derive the vast back. 
ground of black mountain, the single white shaft of fifty feet 
high, domed like the popular pine-tree of Vesuvian smoke, the 
bouquet of water, the Prince of Wales feathers, double-plumed 
and triple-plumed, charged with stones: and the minor jets and 
side squirts of the foreerounds, where pigmics stand and extend 
the arm of illustration, and the hand of marvel. 

In this little patch, however, we may still study the seven 
forms of Geysir life. First, is the haby still sleeping in the 
bosom of Mother Earth, the airy wreath escaping from the hot 
clay ground; then comes the infant breathing strongly, and at 
times puking in the nurse’s lap; third, is the child simmering 
with impatience; and fourth, is the youth whose occupation is 
to boil over. The full-grown man is represented by the “ Great 
Gusher” in the plenitude of its lusty power: old ace, by the 
tranquil, sleepy “laug ;” and second childhood and death, mostly 
from diphtheria or quincy, in the empty red pits strewed about 
the dwarf plain. “Patheticum est!” as the old scholiast 
exclaimed. 

It is hardly fair to enter deeply in the history of the Great 

ma 


1 Especially M, Dortous de Mavian, whose theary was succeeded by the age of 
chemicals, pyrites, and alkalis, and the oxidation of unoxilised minerals, with a 
brief deversion in favour of ‘‘The Fire,” by Sir Humphrey Davy. Poisson ex- 
_ tinguished it when he remarked that if fod by incandescent gases it would burst 
the shell, or at least would be subject. to tides, causing laily earthquakes, 
Happily, also, the term ‘‘earth’s crusé” is also becoming obsolete, or rather the 
solid. stratum of 100 miles overlying a melted nucleus has suddenly grown to 800 
(Hopkins), Sir William Thomson (Proceedings of the Royal Socicty, xii., p. 103) 
holds It “extremely improbable that any crust thinner than 2000 or 2500 miles 
could maintain its figure with sufficient rigidity against the tide-generating forces 
of sun and moon, t8 allow the phenomena of the ocean tides, and of precession 
and nutation, to be as they are now.” We will hans fae mane te 
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Geysir, but a few words may be found useful. The silence of. 
Ari Frodi (a.p. 1075), and of the Landndmabdk, so copious in 
its details, suggests that it did not exist in the eleventh century ; 
and the notice of Saxo Grammaticus in the preface to his History 
of Denmark proves that it had become known before the end of 
the thirteenth. Hence it is generally assumed that the volcanic 
movements of A.D. 1294, which caused the disappearance of 
many hot springs, produced those now existing.’ Forbes cleverly 
. proved the growth of the tube by deposition of silex on the lips,’ 
a process which will end by sealing the spring: he placed its 
birth about 1060 years ago, which seems to be thoroughly 
reasonable ; and thus for iis manhoed we have a period of about 
Six centuries. 

In 1770 the Geysir spouted eleven times a day; in 1814 it 
erupted every six hows; and in 3872 once between two and a 
week. Shepherd vainly waited six days; a French party seven ; 
and there are legends of a wasted fortmght. The heights are 
thus e¢iven by travellers: 


a 


Olafsson and Pallsson (1770-72), , , 360 feet. 
Yon Troil 1772}, . . 92; 
Stanley (1789), measured with a quadrant, 96 ,, 
Lieutenant Ohlsen (4804), mentioned by Henderson, 
also with a quadrant, . . ; ; 212 4, 
Hocker (18093, upwards of a . . . 100 _,, 
Mackenzie (1816), . . : . ; 50 ,, 7 
Henderson (1815), . 7 . 60-80, second ist 
Barrow (1834}, , . , . ; 80, 
Pliny Miles (1854), . . oO , . 70-72 ,, 
Forbes (1860), . . ; . 60-100 ,, 
Symington (1862), . ; ; ; _ 200 ,, 
Baring-Gould (1563), , ; ; , 90-100 ,, 
Bryson (1864), ; , _ . ‘as high as the Scott Monument.” 
Robert Mackay Smith (1864), ; , ; 100 measured feet, 





1 Cleasby tells us that the ond of Arna Saga {the bishop), the sole historieal 
work. of that time, islost. He opines that a certain ‘pretty legend,” referring to. 
the “moving” of founts when defiled with innocent bleod, could not have arisen 
‘unless a change in the place of hot springs had been observed.” 

2 Everywhere we fonnd leaves laminated with silicious deposit, but no trace of 
shells, even though we sought them under the turf. The composition of Geysir 
water will illustrate Forbes. In 1000 parts of water there are 0'5097 of silica, 
whereas the rest, carbonates of soda and ammonia, sulphates of soda, potash, and 
magnesia, chloride and sulphide of godium, and carbonic acid, amount only to 
0:°4775. Out of the latter, again, soda represents 0°3009, and selium 0°2609; silica 
and soda are thercfore ‘he constituents. The specific gravity is 1000°8 (Faraday). 
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_ Thus the mgan of the best authorities would be 80 feet, exactly 
_ equal to the Grandes Eawe of Versailles. The artificial maxi- 
mum is popularly laid down at 90 feet. But torpedo experi- 
ments with 100 lbs. of picric powder have lifted a 2000-ton 
column 53 yards high; and we hear of pillars 50 feet thick 
reaching 123 yards. The Giant Geysir, a silicious spring near 
the head of the Firehole River, according to Dr F. V. Hayden, 
propels an 8-feet shaft by steady impulses from 150 to 200 feet 
from the orifice. 

The shooting action of the Geysir, an affair of 700 horse-power, 
has been explained in four distinct and several ways: by a re- 
‘servoir, by a straight tube, by a bent tube, and by no tube at 
all. Furthermore, one experimenter applies fire to the centre of 
the tube, another cold, whilst a third heats the angle. Mac- 
kenzie su goested the “hypothetical subterranean cave” which 
was adopted by all the writers of his day; by Scrope, Dufferin, 
the Napoleon Book, and many others. They all forget that the 
reservoir and the syphon would produce r regular and not inter- 
muttént action, — 

The epoch-marking visit of Professor Bunsen proved, by 
soundings, the Geysir to be a regular tube, 60 to 74 feet deep, 
with a diameter of 10 feet 4 inches: he found the temperatures 
by termometres @ deverscment varying to a maximum of 270° (E.), 
. or 58° above boiling point; and Mr Bryson (1864) veritied these 
observations, making the bottom of the prpe 240°, and the centre 
270°. Superheated water loses the cohesion of its particles with 
the expulsion of air, and, if pressure be removed, “ flashes into 
steam ;” this well-known fact at once suggested the chemist’s 
explanation. Thus ©. Miiller was able to make an artificial 
Geysir; M. Douay of Ghent corked a straight brass tube, and 
caused explosion by heating it at the bottom and at half length ; 
and Professor Tyndall followed with his pipe of galvanised iron, 
6 feet long, surmounted by a basin, and girt about the centre 
with burning gas. Even the detonations were imitated; those 
of the model were explained by steam being condensed in the 
saucer, whose diameter is 52 to 60 feet, and whose contents are 
cooled by abundant evaporation—the same phenomenon on a 
small scale Will be observed if water be heated in a bottle. 
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Whilst the far-famed Werner held that volcanoes gvere caused 
by the burning of coal-beds, George Stephenson, a great and 
original mechanical genius, more Wernerian in this point than 
the: master himself, was so impressed by the rhythm and regu- 
larity of movements as he first sighted a volcano that he at once 
teferred them to steam and superheated water. 

But presently observers raised the valid objection that if air 
were liberated in large quantities, the Geysir surface would be 
ever boiling like that of the “Strokkr.” Hence Baring-Gould 
suggested that an angle in the pipe is sufficient to produce all 
the phenomena, and he calls the following experiment “ merely 
an adaptation of Sir George Mackenzie’s theory.” Bend an 
iron tube to 110°, making one arm half the length of the 
other; fill with water, and place in the fire. For a minute the 
' liquid will remain quiet; presently it begins to quiver; steam 
generated in the shorter section causcs a slight overflow, without - 
signs of ebullition, till the bubble turns the angle: the column 
of the longer arm is then suddenly forced high in the air, and 
 g, jet of eighteen feet can be produced with a tube, whose long 
arm measures two feet, and whose bore is three-eighths of an 
inch. The bending pipe is given by Forbes (p. 252), but he has 
drawn no conclusions from 1t. 

Finally, Dr Hochstetter (Revue Hebdomadaire de Chimie), 
whose highly interesting experiments throw much light upon 
voleanic action, can almost dispense witli a pipe. When sulphur 
is melted under water, with a pressure of forty-five pounds to 
the square inch, the mineral absorbs part of the fluid, and as the | 
former cools, the latter is driven out as steam accompanied by 
explosions. When the quantity of sulphur is excessive, upheavals 
take place, craters are formed, and melted brimstone is ejected, 

Evidently the several theories require reconciling. A friend 
wrote to me: “Your suggestion of emptying the Geysir can be done 
only by a force pump. The long arm of a syphon would require 
to measure upwards of a hundred yards to find a lower level 
than the bottom of the tube, which lies eighty-six feet below . 
the pnner hasin-rim. And even if you succeed. we shall learn 
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the Geysix after each explosion, and which keeps up the con- 
stant flow over its saucer, is a matter of the greatest importance, — 
Olafsson produced a new “Gusher,” by’simply piercing through. 
eighteen feet of sulphur ground at Krisuvik; and in Tuscany | 
there are artificial sofiont, one of which has been driven 168 
metres into strata showing 145° (Centig.). In the present state 
of science we evidently need not despair of being able to create 
2 Great Geysir upon the grandest scale: these eruptions come © 
from earth’s skin not from her intestines; and the subterranean | 
laboratories of metallic bases are readily opened to oxidation. 
Remains now only to walk over the ground, which divides 
itself into four separate patches: the extinct, to the north-west, 
below and extending round the north of the Laugarfjall buttress; 
the Great Geysir; the Strokkr and the Thikku-hverar to the - 
south. | , | 
In the first tract earth is uniformly red, oxidised by air, not as 
in poetical Syria by the blood of Adonis. The hot, coarse bolus, 
or trachytic clay, soft and unctuous, astringent, and adhering to 
the-tongue, is deposited in horizontal layers: snowy-white, yellow- 
white, ruddy, light-blue, blue-grey, mauve, purple, violet, and ~ 
_ pale-green, are the Protean tints; often mixed and mottled, the — 
effect of alum, sulphuric acid, and the decomposition of bisulphide 
of iron, The saucer of the Great Geysir is lined with Geysirite 
_ (selica hydraté), beads or tubercles of grey-white silica; all the 
others want these fungi or coral-like ornaments. The dead and 
dying springs show only age-rusty moulds and broken-down | 
piles, once chimneys and ovens, resembling those of Reykir, now 
degraded and deformed to couthless heaps of light and dark 
grey. Like most of the modern features, they drained to the cold 
rivulet on the east, and eventually to the south. The most 
interesting feature is the Blesi (pronounced Dilese), which lies - 
160 feet north of the Great Geysir. This hot-water pond, a 
Grotta Azurra, where cooking is mostly done, lies on a mound, — 
and runs in various directions. To the north it forms a dwarf 
river-valley flowing west of the Great Geysir; eastward it feeds. 
& hole of bubbling water which trickles in a streak of white 


v ” 
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brown, scum-streaked, bubbling mud, foul-looking as a drain. 
The “ beautiful quiescent spring” measures forty feet by fifteen, 
and is of reniform or insect shape, the waist being represented 
by a natural arch of stone spanning the hot blue depths 
below the stony ledges ‘which edge them with seallops and 
corrugations. Hence the name; this bridge is the “ blaze” 
_ streaking a pony’s face. Blesi was not sealed by deposition of 
silex; it suddenly ceased to erupt in a.D. 1784, the year after. 
the Skaptar convulsion, a fact which suggests the origin of the 
Geysirs. It is Mackenzie’s “cave of blue water;” and travellers 
who have not enjoyed the lapis lazulz of the Capri grotto, indulge 
in raptures about its colouration. North-west of the Blesi, and 
distant 300 fect, is another ruin, situated on a much higher plane 
and showing the remains of a large siliclous mound: 1t steams, 
but the breath of life comes feebly and irregularly. This ts pro- 
bably the “ Roarmmg Geyser” or the “ Old Geyser,” which maps 
and plans place eighty yards from the Great Geysir. 

The Great Geysir was unpropitious to us, yet we worked hard 
to see one of its expiring efforts. An Enelishman had set up 
a pyramid at the edge of the saucer, and we threw 1m several 
hundredweights, hoping that the silex, acted upon by the exces- 
sive heat, might take the effect of turf; the only effects were 
a borborygmus which sounded somewhat like Brrr’rr’t, and 
a shiver as if the Foul Fiend had stirred the depths. The last 
eruption was described to us as only a large segment of the 


_ tube, not exceeding six feet in diameter. About midnight the 


veteran suffered slightly from smeultus. On Monday the 
experts mispredicted that he would exhibit between eight and 
nine A.M., and at one A.M. on Tuesday there was a trace of second- 
childhood life. After the usual eructation, a general bubble, 
half veiled in white vapour, rose like a gigantic glass-shade from 
the still surface, and the troubled water trickled down the basin 
sides in miniature boiling cascades. Thence it flowed eastwards 
by a single waste-channel which presently forms a delta of two 
arms, the base being the cold, rapid, and brawling rivulet: the 





1 More exactly the two divisions are each about twenty feet long ; the smaller 
is twelve and the greater is eighteen feet broad ; the extreme depth is thirty feet.- 
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northern fork has a dwarf “force,” used as a douche, and the - 
southern exceeds it in length, measuring some 350 paces. 
We were more fortunate with the irascible Strokkr, whose’ 
name has been generally. misinterpreted. Dillon calls it the , 
piston, or churning-staff; and Barrow the “shaker :” it is simply — 
the “hand-churn ” whose upright shaft is worked up and down— 
the churn-like column of water suggested the resemblance. 
This feature, perhaps the “New Geyser” of Sir John Stanley 
and Henderson, formerly erupted naturally, and had all the 
amiable eccentricity of youth: now it must be teased or 
coaxed. Stanley gave it 130 feet of jet, or 36 higher than the 
Great Geysir; Henderson, 50 to 80; Symington, 100 to 150 
feet; Bryson, “upwards of a hundred;” and Baring-Gould, 
“raéher higher than the Geysir.” We found it lying 275 feet 
(Mackenzie, 131 yards) south of the big brother, of which it is a 
mean replica. The outer diameter of the saucer is only 7 feet, — 
the inner about 18; and it is too well drained by its silex- 
fioored channel ever te remain full. A funnel or inverted cone, 
whereas the Great Geysir is a mound and a cylinder, it gives the 
popular idea of a crater: the upper bore is 8 feet 4 Inches to 


'. 9 feet, the depth 44 to 49, and about half-way down it narrows 


to 11] inches. The surface is an ugly area of spluttering and 
even boiling water. <A “fulminating dose” of twenty-four turfs 
and stones, with three by way of “bakhshish,” brought on-€he - 
usual tame display of “ bouquets d’eau in sheaves, gerbes, lanceo- 
lations, and volutes,” the highest rising at most 40 feet: travellers 
give twelve minutes for the operation, others see it “almost 
instantaneously ;” we had to wait more than an hour. Bryson 
explains (pp. 44, 45) the action of turf by its organic matter caus-- 
ing violent ebullition, like the mucus or albumen of eggs, which 
make the pot boil over, or like the vesicles in foam or custard- 
confining atmospheric oxygen. But a second experiment with 
stones only, anc the want of suddenness in the outburst, made 
us fail back upon the homely old theory, namely, that stopping 
the narrow tube enables the water to overcome the pressure of 
the upper column. The French expedition, after duly “ activis- 
ing it,” fired a shotted gun at the surface of the Strokkr, which 
is said af once to have ceased boiling. 
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- ‘The most interesting part to us was ‘the fourth or southern’ 


tract. It is known as Thikku-hverar, thick caldrons (hot 


springs), perhaps in the sense opposed to thin or clear water. . 
Amongst its “eruptioneg flatuum,” the traveller feels that he 
is walking 
“‘ Per ignes, 
Suppositos cineri doloso,” 


‘There are at least, fifty items in operation over this big lime- 


kiln; some without drains, others shedding either by sinter- 
crusted channels eastward or westward through turf and humus’ 
to the swampy stream. It shows an immense variety, from the 
infantine puff to the cold turf-puddle; from Jack-in-the-box to. 
the cave of blue-green water, surrounded by ledges of silex 
and opalline sinter (hydrate of silica), more or less broad: the 
infernal concert of flip-flopping, spluttering, welling, fizzing, 
grunting, rumbling, and growling never ceases. The prevalent 
tints are green and white, but livelier hues are not wanting. . 


One “gusherling” discharges red water; and there is a spring 


which spouts, like an escape pipe, brown, high and strong. The 
* Little Geysir,’ which Mackenzie places 106 yards south of the 
Strokkr, and which has been very churlish of late years, was 


once seen to throw up 10 to.12 feet of clean water, like the jet 
_ ofaa fire-plug. The “Little Strokkr” of older travellers,’ a 


“wonderfully amusing formation, which darts its waters in. 
numerous diagonal columus every quarter of an hour,’ is a stufa 


or steam-jet in the centre of the group, but it has long ceased its 


“ funning.” 

Here we tried our final experiment. The small spring 
farthest to the south-west, and about 310 feet from the Strokkr ; 
raised upon a little platform of silicious lamin, and draining 
southwards, has two distinct issues, one nearly circular (1 foot 
by 10 inches), and the other long-oval (1 foot by 6 inches), dis- 
tant 2 feet 2 inches, but apparently communicating; the depth 
is 11 feet, after which soundings are prevented by irregularities. 
We blocked up both apertures with well-tamped turf. The 
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northern remained closed. After forty minutes, the southern 
began to play; it threw up gerbes some 30 feet, which showed 
fragments of “Geysir rainbow,” and this lasted at least an hour 
and a half, after which it was completely exhausted; its earths 
were stopped next morning, but during six hours there were no 
results. Simultaneously with this eruption, and reminding us 
of Horrebow’s sympathetic water, the Red Mouth, a dwarf basin 
some 440 feet to the south-east, into which we had also thrown 
stones, began to play. This experiment suggested considerable 
doubts as to the general applicability of all existing theories. 
Another poimt which still remains for inquiry is that of the 
Salses or cones emitting slime and hydrogen. In the United 
States it is supposed that these “mud-puffs” begin as clear 
Geysirs, or as boiling springs, and that they become thicker and 
thicker till the heat dies out, when the fetid matter no longer 
appears. Ags far as I know, the theory has never been applied 
to Iceland. - 

I cannot but hold the (seysus, In their present condition, to 
be like Hekla, gross liumbugs; and if their decline continues so 
rapidly, in a few years there will be nothing save a vuléar sol- 
fatara, 440 by 150 yards in extent. But, luckily for the sight- 
seer, facilities of travel increase in still greater proportion, A 
few will visit the jetting boiling water near the beautiful Lake 
Roto-ma in New Zealand, made known to us by the Curse, of 
Manaia. Many will picnic to the “Grand National Park” of the 
Yellowstone, where, as im the new hemisphere generally, every 
feature, lakes and cataracts, forest and cahon, is on a seale un- 
known to the old* Here the Mud Geysir (Firehole Basin) is a 
- greater Strokkr; the Mud Puffs are the Thikku-hverar en grand; 
and the silicious mound of the “ Giant Geysir” is so broken that 
its smuous orifices expose the boiling. water forty feet below, 
and its paroxysms have lasted three hours. 

After this depreciatory notice of another “Wonder of the 





1 Jn 1859, when I passed over the Rocky Mountains, near the headwaters of 
the Missouri aud the Yellowstone, the North American Geysira had not been 
invented, nor did we hear a word about them from the backwoodsmen and prairie. 
men along the line. In fact, the United States Expeditions which surveyed, 
photograpited, and described them, began only in 1868. 
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World,” it is only fair to the reader that he should be supplied 
with a description of it by a more enthusiastic pen. 

“J was particularly fortunate,’ writes a friend from Edin- 

burgh, “in witnessing two grand eruptions of this magnificent 

fountain: the first from its commencement till its close. 

“By the favour of the Danish Government, the 18-gun ship 
*Thor’ received six travellers on board in Leith Roads on the 
18th of June 1855. My friend the late Dr Robert Chambers, m 
his ‘Tracings of Iccland and the Faroe Islands,’ gives an inter- 
esting account of our voyage, of a boat trip with him and a friend 
through the Faroe group, and of our ride to the Geysers. 

“We arrived at Reykjavik on the 27th, having difficulty in 
_ getting a pilot to come on board the monster that could sail 
against wind and tide, the ‘Thor’ being the first steamez that 
had appeared in Iceland waters. : 

“After a ball at the Governor's on the evening of the 28th, we 
started in the morning for Thingvelhr, accompanied by Captain 
Raffenberg, three officers of the ‘Thor, our kind host and enter-- 
tainers, and by young Count Carl Trampe, son of the Governor, 
with forty-one horses, and arrived on the field of the Geysers in 
the evening of the 30th. Shortly before, as we were descending 
to the ford of the river, a column like smoke was observed in 
the distance before us; this, as we afterwards learnt, was from 
Geyser—one of his great displays. 

“A little tent pitched near the great Geyser was not proof 
against the pelting rain, but I was glad to get a friend to share 
it, the rest of the party taking refuge at the ‘neighbouring farm- 
house. 

“The mght was dark, with heavy rain. Geyser (as he is em- 
phatically called by the Icelanders) gave no sign. 

“The first of July was warm and bright. 

“There were several eruptions during the day, making me 
familiar with his operations, but there were none of them to any 
, great height, lasting only for two or three minutes: the basin 
not quite emptied. | 

“Several eruptions of Strokkr were witnessed, two of them 
by giving him a dose of turf: the prescription discovered by 
Henderson. These were a series of viclent explosions, without 
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any warning; the first burst went up like a rocket fifty or sixty 
feet, followed in such quick succession lower and higher that 
frequently the ascending mass passed through the descending 
waters, falling outwards on all sides. During the ten minutes 
they lasted, a stream of boiling water was given off only inferior 
to that of the Great Geyser. 

“The last shoot into the air was generally the highest. 

“Tt is not quite safe to be near this fellow in his spasmodic 
pranks, but they cannot be looked upon without amazement. 
The action is altovether different from that of the orderly 
majestic movements of the great King of all the Geysers, with 
whom he has evidently no connection. 

“Tn his normal state, eight feet down from his not very pretty 
mouth, the water in Strokkr ts always in violent ebullition. 

“The estimate we formed of the extreme height of the sheaves. 
of water was above 100 fect. In order to assist in the computa- 
tion, we had measured that distance to the ground where we 
stood. The more practised eyes of the naval officers agreed in 
this estimate. 

“Tt was now eleven P.M.; the sky as clear as day. 

“With the exception of my tent friend and a companion, who 
had gone to visit the Little Geyser, the rest of the party had left 
for the night. 

“Standing on the edge of the basin to windward, assisted by 
the Hoffmeister in measuring the line f had stretched across it 
at. different points, several heavy thumps were felt under our 
feet, followed by earthquake movement, and the rolling sound, 
so often described, coming from a distance to the south. My 
assistant had thrown down the lines and fied. 

“The water in the basin was as smooth as class, the slight 
vapour rising being carried to the south-west, when suddenly in 
the centre of the basin over the weil or pipe (10 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, as afterwards measured) the water rose, through the 
water in the basin, to the full circumference of the pipe (31 feet), 
to the height of about 3 feet. 

“The column appeared for an instant as if a solid body, im- 
mediately falling into the basin, and ruffling its surface with a 
series of waves. 
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“Lord Dutferin, in his charming ‘ Letters from High Latitudes,’ 
in happy illustration of this phenomenon adds in a foot-note: 


‘As if an angel troubled the waters,’ 


“ Again, the water rose 5 or 6 feet, falling as before, creating 
a little storm in the basin, and rushing out at the two openings 
in the rim, the one on the north-east, the other on the east. By - 
the third and fourth rise of these columns, following each other 
with increasing rapidity, the boiling water came tumbling like a 
cataract over the basin and down the mound on all sides, Com- 
pelled to retire a little distance, columns of water were now 
dimly séen following each other with loud noise, as they rushed 
through the tube into the air, each succeeding column higher 
than the one before it. These were now a series of explosions, 
giving off enormous clouds of steam, black from their density.. ~. 

“My two friends then joined me and witnessed this rare sight 
in all its grandeur. The display lasted for about seven minutes 
from the commencement. : 

“Immediately after the last and highest explosion, the flow 
down the sides of the mound suddenly ceased, and running up 
and into the basin, we found it empty, and the water standing 
some ten feet down, the tube gradually filling again. | 

“The Hoffmeister of the ‘Thor’ had returned, and throwing — 
some stones into the well, myriads of steam bubbles were dis- 
engaged, and rose to the surface, making him run again for his 
life from the wrath of the demon he had thus provoked. 

“2d of July—Fast asleep in the tent at six in the morning. 
I was roused by the underground thundering to the south: my 
friend, who was up, had looked out and thought it was only 
an abortive attempt; the noise continued, accompanied by the 
sound of rushing waters near us. Following my friend, I lost 
him for a minute or two in the dense mass of steam, which smelt 
of sulphur, but he speedily jomed me in my former position; and 
before the explosions had attained their highest elevation, the © 
whole party were near us, Their opinion was, that the height 
the explosions had attained was quite as great as that of Strokkr 
on the previous day. Iwas much too near to form any ade- 
quate opinion. Rising above the dense clouds of-vapour, the . 
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water in columna was distinctly seen opening out at the top into 
separate shoots at varying heights, the lower curving outwards, 
the higher shot up perpendicular, and shattered into diamond 
drops, sparkling in the sun. The well opens up trumpet-shape 
into the basin, the diameter of the curve’ being about 2 feet 6 
inches. To this it appears to be due that most of the water 
‘falls outside its margin. 

“From one of the last columns about a third broke off, and, 
bending between me and the sun, left his image quite black 
upon the retina. | 

“ Prepared for the close, we had reached the basin in time 
to see the last portion of its contents running into the well, 
leaving the basin burning hot, and not a drop of water in it. 
The well was standing about 12 feet down, the water slowly 
rising, and taking about 15 minutes again to fill the basin. 

“During these eruptions the rush of boiling water never 
ceased ; but uniting to the east of the mound, it flowed down to 
the river in a continuous stream, in some places 20 yards in 
breadth. 

“Taking the average height of the columns of water at 45 feet, 
and eight shoots in a minute during a period of eruption of 74 
minutes, the discharge is 1,410,600 gallons; or take one column 
80 feet by 10 feet 4 inches diameter, gives 41,797 gallons at one 
discharge ; a shot weighing 186 tons 11 cwts. 3 qrs. 17 Ibs. from 
this great gun, to which the Woolwich Infant is but a babe. 

“To the eye, so far as could be seen, the pipe was quite 
cylindrical; and; plumbed all round, no irregularity was dis- 
covered, except at the bottom, which was very irregular, giving 
to my line a depth of 80 feet on one side, 82 on the other. 
My tent companion and friend, the late Robert Allan, in a paper 
read at the meeting of the British Association at Glasgow in 
1855, and published in its Transactions, gave the depth 83 feet 
2imches. The diameter of the basin from two points—72 feet 
6 inches, 68 feet 1 inch: my four measurements taken twice on 
the surface of the water gives the average of 66 feet. 

“ Assembled round the basin, which had now filled, the water 
smooth and bright, with a thin screen of vapour carried to the 
south, a curious discovery was made. Standing with his back 
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to the sun, and looking into the basin, the spectator saw his face 
and head clear as in a mirror, surrounded by a halo of bright 
prismatic colours. The coloured rays extended round the head 
to the distance of 2 or 3 feet, forming two-thirds to three-fourths 
of a circle, the lower portion wanting. The observer could only 
see his own likeness, not that of his neighbour. 

“The temperature of Geyser at rest varied from 180° to 188°, 2 
but no perceptible difference was noticed before or after the 
explosions. | 

“The heat of the water may be ascertained very nearly by 
‘observing the amount of steam given off. 

“During eruptions the water was expelled at a temperature 
far above the boiling pot, as the dense masses of steam clearly 
showed, ° 

“There was no steam from Geyser, which was not given owt 
from the water itself, during the explosions. 

“On examining the basin, little ripple markings were found 
all over its surface, similar to what are left on the sands of the 
sea by the retiring tide. 

“Tt was unbroken by sacrilegious chisel and hammer, then ” 
busily employed by all three in collecting specimens. 

“On my visit three years after, in 1858, some of these’ re- 
jected specimens were found so firmly cemented in the place 
they were left that my hammer could: not disengage them 
without tearmg up a portion of the rock to which they 
adhered, 

“Tn the little pools on the sides of the mound films of pure 
_ silica were discovered; and on the edge of the little falls of the 
stream towards the river I got some good specimens of calcedony 
in process of formation, but they were too brittle to carry safely 
away. | 

“Qn my second visit to the Geysers I was congratulated by 
Captain Verron of the ‘ Artemise’ of being sure to witness a 
grand eruption, seeing he had been two days there without one; 
but, storm-stayed for four days, and never out of sight of my 
tent, I was disappointed. The incessant rain had so subdued the — 
motive powers of action that the Great Geyser seldom rose near 
half his former height. Strokkr erowled, making ‘some praise- 
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worthy efforts, and the smaller Geysers did their best under 
such adverse circumstances. 

“ Among the preparations made I had for ascertaining the 
temperature of the well of the Geyser : 

“1. A cord repeatedly shrunk in hot water, then stretched, 
and marked every ten feet. 

“2. Another to span the basin with a ring in the centre, 
through which No, 1 was passed. 

“The thermometer being attached to No. 1, was let down into 
the tube every 10 fect successively, and with the help of two 
assistants on opposite sides of the basin, bringing it home to 
note the temperature, 

“Unfortunately, a Negretti by Stevenson, though in a eage, 
and well protected, vot injured during the operation; one of the 
screws which fastened the glass tube to its case was out, and 
a bit at the upper end broken off. The injury I found, after 
all, would not have amounted to more than a difference of 
5 to 6° Fahrenheit in temperature, but I had lost confidence 

in it, 

“So far as observed, the temperature rose very nearly in pro- 
portion to the depth of the well, from about 188° at the top to 
about 260° at the bottom.” 

The following are the temperature measurements at the 
Great Geyser, taken on August 6 and 7, 1874, and given on 
April 29, 1875, at the Royal Society of Edinburgh by Robert 
Walker, Esq., a Fellow of the Society : 


Depth in fect from surface, Observed temperature (Fahr.), 
O 187° 
10°5 = 190° 
1a = 197° 
27 = 211° 
36 = 243° 
39 = 247° 
450 = 250°°5 
49'5 = 254° 
b4 = . ; 256°°5 
f85= , ; ; ; 254° (2) 
675- . , ' 259°°5 


The, . ; , 257° 
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“ As an example of change in these springs: on the first vist, 
a pool was found near the Little Geyser, from which’ a stream 
ran eastwards, the temperature on the surface was 168°; ad- 
hering to the sides thick fleshy leaves of Algaw of a greenish- 
brown colour were floating. The spot was marked, and three 
years after the Algze were gone, all but a little on the sides, the 
temperature reduced to 139°, the water had sunk down, and the 
stream had ceased, leaving its former course quite discernible -by 
the grass which covered it being of a lighter green tint than that 
on each side of its course. To the west, steam issued out of a 
minute hole: a stroke of the hammer disclosed a little pool in 
ebullition, but the temperature was only 184°. Is this httle 
fellow destined at some future day to rival his companions ?° 

“ Between the Geyser and the beautiful caverns often: : de- 
seribed there is an ugly hole about 8 feet diameter, most danger- 
ous, and horrible to look at; unlike all the rest, containing the 
purest water, it is filled to within 4 or 5 feet of its mouth with 

a silicious paste of a dark-brown colour, of the consistency of 
porridge, alternately popling and boiling furiously. 

“Visiting Reykir in 1858, we were informed by the pastor 
that the period of zs Geyser was Just six hours, so we had but 
an hour to wait. True to time, the water gradually rose with a 
continuous flow, risme higher and higher during a space of 
twenty minutes, until it had reached a height of 38 feet. A little 
instrument, designed by the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, with 
the aid of a friend from Bo'ness, was sufficient to give this close 
approximation. 

“©The charm of the Geyser at Reykir could not be exceeded ; 
the shafts, as they rose, curved outwards all round. in perfect 
symmetry, a tree of live water, throwing off steam, but not suf- 
ficient to obscure its marvellous beauty, as the sun played and 
sparkled among its branches. 

“Tt is difficult to account for these various phenomena, 

“Place a glass tube half filled with water over a lamp or gas 
light. After the water is boiled, it will be ejected by successive 
spurts; and looking at the bottom of the tube, an air space will 
be seen, expanding as the water is ejected. This is the explo- 
sive material so often referred to, and it 1s updh this operation 
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that the diminutive Geysers have been constructed to so far 
explain the action and time of these water volcanoes. 

“The observations made upon these two visits led me to the 
following conclusions as to the phenomena accompanying the 
eruptions of the Great Geyser: ‘ 

“The cavity of Sir George Mackenzie, or boiler, as I shail 

here term it, I would place from 200 to 230 yards to the south 
' of it, not far from the little Strokkr, from which the sound of 
underground ‘artillery’ is heard te proceed. Here it is that 
the explosive force—hichly superheated steam—is generated. 
Connected with it and the underground passage to Geyser is 
the reservoir of hot water. 

“These undereround caverns are numerous over Iceland, 
Surseitler being the most famous; in it the sides of the cave, a 
mile in length, are smooth and rounded to the ceiling, evidently 
formed when the lava was in a plastic state—blown out like 
the molten glass under the hands of the bottle-maker. From 
the roof large blocks had fallen, rendering the passage extremely 
difficult. 

“Jt seems highly probable that the cause of the sharp 
rattling noise heard during eruption is due to such loose 
angular masses of lava rock being driven against each other 
with the force that propelled the rush of waters to the Geyser. 
The explosive force unequal at first to impel more than 
a portion of water up the tube, the resistance becomes less 


'. . as the reservoir gets emptied by its escape up the tube, and so 


the water is prqapelled higher and higher to the last. The ex- 
_ plosions cease by the steam in the boiler being suddenly con- 
_ densed, and the vacuum thus created drawing back the water 
_ from the passage, and from the basin, and in part from the well. 
- The premonitory thumps were probably caused by the first waves 
of the rushing mass of water striking against a wall of rock close 
to the bottom of the well. 
“Numerous Geysers worthy of note are scattered all over 
{celand, the joint production of water and the subterranean 
fires which underlie them.” 
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Srotion [V.—To THINGVELLIR AND BACK TO REYKJAVIK. | 


The next morning (July 16) saw our departure. The breeze 
had chopped round to the north, and, perhaps, this change of wind 
produced the general excitement which we noticed in the springs. 
Both yesterday and to-day several parties of Icelanders came to 
see.the sights, the women shawled to the ears, despite the hot 
sun, and with bodices unpleasantly tight-laced by lines of eyelet- 
holes across the breast. Formerly the people “ never passed the 
Geysir without spitting into it; or, as they say, wét Hyandans munn 
_-into the Devil’s mouth.” We set off at eleven A.M., pass. 
ing south-south-west to the Laug farm, where some: travellers. 
have slept and “ lost the eruption,” and crossing the filthy swamp, 
where sheep graze and curlews scream, we forced the little stream 
which drains between the Laugarfjall anc its trachytic outher. 
The approach to the therme from. the south is even meaner than 
the eastern, a dwarf slope of bright-coloured ground trending 
from the concave lump to the Tingufljot. | 

Most of this march is only fit for the itinerary. The path in 
places becomes like the hollow ways of the Brazil, whose guilies 
spread over a hundred yards of ground, and the “ forest, a8 on 
the Anti-Libanus, shows more root than bole, the tree hugging 
earth, as it were, to save itself from being blown away. The 
first. chapel far gives an extensive view of the coast features 
and of the highly picturesque formations, the Jarlhettur rampart, 
the twin bluffs and spines of Hagafell, and the grim, black 
‘<olated castellation of Hljdvafell, outlying the Langjokull. At 
about half-past one P.M., warned by a rustling which was mis- 
taken for that of the forest, we came “ lickity, lickity, switch,” 
upon the planks of the Brtiara or Bridgewater: in Perthshire 
there is also a Bruar, so called from its natural arch. Gaimard, 
carefully copied by later writers, shows a plank forty feet long, 
utterly undefended by * gardefou,” and “ spanning the depths of 
a narrow cleft in a precipice,” where men © rush for their lives,” 
and where “the danger is at least a hundred feet.” Syming- 
ton was reminded of the Mési-wd-tunyd (V ictoria) Falls, the 
Niagara of South Africa! The river, classical ia Iceland story 
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for the lynching of Jén Gerikson, the Swedish bishop, here washes 


over a rocky channel about 160 feet broad. There is a ferry 
below; higher up a gash, nearly 100 yards long, forms a wedge- 
shaped crevasge, opening down stream, and a drop of half-a- 
dozen feet in the bed combines to make 4 miniature horse-shoe, 
over which the blue water pours, foaming and mildly roaring, 
Over the gash is thrown a bridge of twelve planks, some twelve 
feet. broad, and well guarded by iron-cramped rails. Man must 
lately have suffered from “Dil. Tre.” to feel nervous in such 
a place, and we went our ways laughing, 

Shortly after six P.M. we sighted Thinevallavatn, the “ monarch 


of Iceland lakes,” an expanse of placid blue, ruffled by the 
‘pleasant south. Its two crater-islets are Nesjaey, small and 


green, near the western shore, and larger Sandey, a two-pronged 
lump of black stone and green turf, rising a little south of a 
“ Tisan,” a dark foreland projected by the eastern shore. Shortly 
afterwards we came suddenly upon the Hrafnaeji, or Raven’s 
Geo,’ whose “startling depths” extend from the snow-patched 
Hratnabjorg, or Raven’s Crag, about four miles long to the Vel- 


dankatla, Bay of the Lake. This longitudinal crevasse is the 


facsimile of a “ Ki’ah” in Hauranic Leja or the Refuge; the 
jong parallel Jines show corresponding anoles, anc there is little 
7 p = TT 


difference of level between the upper and lower lips of the 


barranco; in fact, it is the lateral rent to be found, in a smaller 


‘scale, upon every lava-field. The arched form is common fo 
, such streams, and where the sides find a soft and yielding founda- 
tion, and cold contracts the heated mass, it splits on both sides — 


of the major axis, and thus formg” chasms, often one or more, 
upon each flank. Lere, at least, no “collapse theory” is wanted. 

A fair causeway across ‘the Raven’s Rift is made by the fall- 
ing of many rocks. Upon.the lower slopes we found “ forest,” 





* Baring-Gould makes the bridge seven to eight yards long; far too long for 
single planks, 

* Written Ravnegia, and other barbarous forms. Gjd also has been corrupted 
to Gaia, etc. The word is found in the Hebrew x73, the Greek ydia, and the Ger- 
man and Swiss Gau, a district, a canton; it is preserved in the Scottish Geo or 
Geow: it 18 the Cornish Hor, and the Skaare of the Feroes, supposed to extend 
under the sea. It ‘‘often denotes a rift, with a tarn or pool at bottem,. whence Gil 


_ aarilt with running water;” and it is akin to Gina (yaaw, A.S. Ginan) ; Gahnen, 


to yawn (Cleasby).” In Iceland these fosses are split by the hammer of Thor, 
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which does not exist on the sister formation. We then crossed 
the eastern or, as it is known in history, the “upper plain ;” the 
surface on both sides of the path is streaked with “ Geos,” 
mostly running parallel; we remarked one disposed obliquely 
to the lay, and the verious names given to us were Haflagja, 
Holagja, and Brednigja. At half-past nine-P.M. we entered the 
Thingvellir church: the altar-piece, a Last Supper, is old; the 
pulpit dates from a.D. 1683; and the loft is not, as usual, a store- 
room for the farm, but a sleeping apartment for travellers, pro- 
vided with pillows and mattresses, decently clean. | Profastr 
Bech was happily absent: his wife sent us forelles and Kaka," 
thin rye cakes, but Icelandic modesty did not admit of our seeing 
the lady. 

The next morning was spent in prospecting the humble 
wonders of Thinevellir; the Tingvold of Norway; the Dyngsted 
of Oldenbury ;? the Dmewall of Ross-shire; the Tingwall of 
Hjaltland; and Tynwald of Dumfrics and the Isle of Man. 
This assembly plain owes all its fame to history; its civilising 
influence upon the race reminds us of the annual reunions of 
the Greeks at Delphi, and the Hebrews at Jerusalem. Senti- 
mentalists would restore the obsolete practice, and transfer the 
legislators from their comfortable hall at Reykjavik to this wild 
and savage spot—why not propose that the barons of England 
meet in parliament at Runnymede ? 

"The lake is computed at thirty miles in circumference, and 
the depth in places to exceed a hundred fathoms. The aspect 
on a cloudless morning is that of the humble Scotch waters, 
wanting only gentlemen's sts and a small steamer: here, how- 
ever, we are in Snowland, and we see it. The depressed plain 
begins with the rugged delta of the Oxard3 or Axewater, and 
runs to the north-east about four miles each way: the limits 
north and south are mountains and hills, east and west run the 





1 This is evidently the Germ. Kuchen and the Eng. Cake: we can trace it 
back to the Pers. ‘‘ Kehk.” 
4 According to Blackwall, the Thingstead in Oldenburg still shows the Doom- 
ring of upright stanes, and the Blét-steinn in the centre. 
3The Axewater, so called because Kettlebjérn, the Old, when prospecting 
for a residence here, lost his axe. Barrow gives Oxera, which would mean Ox- 
water. There has been no- change in the Thingvellir since the days of the Nor- 


wegtan colonists. . 
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twin “ stone-streams.” Maps and plans inake all the lava flow 

to the south-west from Skjaldbreid: this must be an error, as in’ 

parts it would flow upwards. I suspect a crater behind Hrafna- 

| ‘bjorg, whence issued the double stream, which can be seen from 
Bae Thingvellir: the two forks circled round that burnt red cone, 
~~, anastomosed, and formed the Hrafnagja and two shorter Geos 
| in the eastern half of the same stone-torrent: the latter do not 
cut the road, but they are visible from every height. The fiery 
flood west of the plain which forms the Almannagja (all-men 
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LOGBERG AND ALMANNAGJA. 
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or great rift) is not so easily traced. A traveller might pass a: ; 


breid, where a path leads, and by ascending the mountain high 
enough to map the lava-sources and the streams which form the 
two Geos. | 
The popular theory is, that the whole plain, an item of 
the pyroxenic plateau from Reykjavik to Geysir, has bodily 
“dropped at once and subsided” to its present level, leaving 





+ Al-manna, genitive plural from an obsolete Almenn (comp. Alemanni), is a’ 
prefix to some nouns, meaning general, common, universal. The local name of 
the great rift near the Althing was given because all the people met upon its 
eastern flank,(Cl8asby). : 


a satisfactory week to himself and others by journeying to Skjald- — 3 es 
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exposed a section of the rent rocks on either side. It reposes 
solely on the evidence of the two parallel Geos, and I do not see 
that they bear it out. Both of the inner sides have sunk, not 
from subterrancous crevassing, but because the strips of ground 
which subtended them <ould not bear the weight. Mr Scrope 
would account for the fosses, not by vertical settlement of 
superficial lava into any cavity beneath, but by the “simple 
and usual process, the bulk of the semi-fluid lava-stream, upon 
the cessation of supply from above, having run out into the 
depths of the Thingvalla Lake.” The nornial operation of this 
movement, however, 1s to form a tunnel, not an open trough, and 
this objection is one of the least. 

The contrast of mountain and water, as usual, gives a certain 
picturesqueness to the site. South-east of the lake rises the 
Burfell, here a goodly presence, and no longer the little cone 
seen from about Leylkir; south lics familar Inedlfsfjall, and 
south-west towers the “tall hanyving hill,” Hencilshofsi, famed for 
sulphur springs; snow-streaked, bluc-tinted, and shaped some- 
what like an elephant’s head. Wheeling round to face north- 
west, we see the pinnacles of Sularfell, bristled as with trees; 
the fretted peaks about Gagnheivdi; the dull black heap of 
Armannsfell, so called from Orman the Irish ciant, who there 
hes in his grave ; and the ridgelet of Jornkliff, crouching below it. 
There to north-east stands Skjaldbreis, shicld-shaped as its name 
says, ending in a snow-flaked umbo which suggests a crater. 
The peaks of Tindaskagi at its foot apparently connect with the 
great Hrafnabjorg; and far behind them, but brought near 
by the surpassing atmospheric clearness, sparkle the snows of 
Langjokull. The eastern view ends with the quaint serrations of 
Dimon, which may be either lava blisters, or the lips of a true 
crater, with the long buttress-like promontory of Arnarfell, and 
with the background heights of Misfell. 

Dasent’s “Topography of the Thingfield,”! will confine our 
notices of details to a narrow range. We inspected the Ell- 
stone or Fathom-stone, a block of vesicular lava, 4 feet 9 inches 
high, opposite the church door, and planted upon a rubble foun- 


1 A large plan, but not very correct, is given by Dufferit: (p- 78). 
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dation. The six lines upon the east face measure 1 foot 9 
inches, 11 (10°50), 8 7, 5, and 4 inches; they may be 
standards, but they look like the work of nature. We then 
walked up to the grassy site of the Althing, and that local Sinai, 
the Légberg or Moothill, the latter a natural stone-riound to the 
north. Parliament was formerly held on an island; it was for 
the best of reasons transferred here, where the public was railed 
off by deep chasms, and where hon. members could be attacked 
only by a single gateway. So the Shetland Tingwall (Thingvéllr) 
was held on a holm,’ accessible only by stepping-stones, and the 
Thing-booths were on the lake-plain. East is the Hrossagja, and 
20 yards west, the Nikolasagja,? with the smaller Brennrugjd 
below the latter. These miniatures of the two great rifts, distant 
abouba mile and a half from the lake, are of crumbling sub- 
columnar black rock, varying from 16 to 40 feet in breadth, and 
falling sheer some 30 feet to clear blue-green water, whose depths 
show detached blocks of lava. The two former unite to the 
north, the second and third to the south, enclosing a long oval 
with a natural bridge, a few feet wide, to the south-east. We 
admired the leap, worthy of Morton and the Black Linn, by 
which Flosi escaped the “blood-stone ;” this article was shown 
to us on the western bank of the Irossagja, a detached slice 
some 12 feet long, whence the victim would fall into the “Geo.” 
Below to the west lay the lower Oxara, which has probably 
changed all its features since Njal’s day. Yet the guides still 
point out the islet, where holm-gangs were fought in presence of 
the multitude ;* and amongst the sand-banks formed by ankle- 





1 | believe it has been transferred by later antiquaries from the holm to the. 
mainland; but Cowie (p. 178} still keeps it in the islet, 

* This Gja is amazingly exaggerated by Baring-Gould (p. 69); assuming the 
human figures at only 5 feet, the depth of the chasm would be 78. 

* For the code of honour in pagan Iceland, Dasent refers to Kormak’s Saga, chap. 
x., Where the law of the duello was most punctiliously laid: down as the ‘British 
Code of Duel” (London, 1824) by a philanthropic and enterprising Irish gentleman. 
The weapons chiefly used were broadsword and battle-axe; the combatants might 
not atep back beyond a given space, and the Iatter peculiarity is still preserved 
in the hostile meetings of students throughout Northern Germany, where the 
floor or ground is marked with chalk. Jn some cases they stood upon a hide and 
were not allowed to gain or to break ground. The Hitm-ganga was a ‘* judicium 
Dei," differing from the Einvigi, or simple duel, by the rites and rules whioh 
accompanied it, The Norwegian ducl was worthy of the Scrithofinni; the com- 
batants were fastened together by the belt, and used their knives till one was 
killed. How nucnactous the old pacan Scandinavians were. may be judged from 
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" deep rivulets, the “ Thorleifshdélmr,? upon which criminals were 
beheaded, | 

I passed the greater part of the morming examining the 
Almannagja, whose total length is about two miles,! and the aver- 
age breadth 100 feet. Ascending the outer or eastern edge by a 
slope of 20°, I found the upper strata to be ropy, treacly, and 
scoriaceous lava, whilst below and inside the couches are hard 
and crystalline, There is a slip in the “ Topography of the Thing- 
field” (p. exxviL), where it says, “about a mile and a half from 
where the great rift touches the lake, its inner lip ceases,” and 
the “Enlarged Plan” makes it break off where it*is very dis- . 
‘tinctly marked. The sole was a mass of débris fallen from the. 
sides, and good pasture streaked with many a path. Up the 
chasm there are rede dry walls of mortarless stone, the Maki] 
of the Syrian goat-herd, and serving as Seters for sheep—the 
guides declare them to be the Buadir of the old Thingmen, but 
their booths did not extend north of the river. The upper or 
western wall, whose crest is weathered Into pmuacles, varies 
from 80 to a maximum of 100 feet, whilst the lower ranges from 
30 to 50; both are perpendicular and show stratifications which 
seem to proceed from a succession of discharges. 

The Axewater, above the “Geo,” is a stream like an English 
rivulet, flowing through a wild and desolate Heidi, It tumbles 
over the western lip by a gap about 50 feet high; here the layers 
of lava are well defined on both sides, and it is easy to climb up 
elther flank of the toy cascade. This fall was sighted during 
the last march, and suggested great expectations as the foot was 
hidden. M. Gaimard takes the liberty of removing the screen, 
_and showing the whole height prodigiously exaggerated. Jt does 
not “explode in a cataract,” but falls decently into a font-like 
kieve, and threads the sand anc boulders of the Geo. After a 
few yards it finds a gap in the inner lip, and here it dashes 
towards the plain with two falls, mere steps in the rock. In the 
lower basin, “sack-packed wretched females ”—-the author must 





the'wife’s practice of carrying the husband's shroud to weddings and *t merry 
makings.” 

* Parjkull gives the length, one geographical mile, and the maximum depth, 
140 feet ; too short and too deep. 
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have been dreaming of the Bosphorus—were let down by ropes and 
drowned as a punishment for infanticide. Farther on, witches 
were burned; less lucky than other travellers, I could not find 
their bones.. After thus bisecting the Geo from north-west to 
south-east, the Axewater runs along its éastern base, and enters 
the Thingvallavatn. The latter is drained to the south-east by 
the Sog (inlet) outlet, which eventually feeds the Oliusaé or 
lower Hvita; it may be reached in five hours’ sharp riding from 
Thingvellir, and in about double that time from Reykjavik. 
Here in July any quantity of salmon-trout may be caught; the 
fish lie above the first foss thick as water-plants. My informant 
had taken twenty-five in one day; the heaviest, was 7 lbs., and 
only two weighed under 6 Ibs.; but he had been almost blinded 
by the plagues of gnats and flies, which covered his pony with 
blood-points, 

In the afternoon we rode merrily “home.” The read began by 
fording the Axewater, after which was a rude causeway of basalt, 
about thirty feet long, ascending the eastern hp. It crossed 
diagonally the grassy surface of the “Geo,” and climbed the 
western wall. A short ramp, paved for beasts, like a bad flight 
of steps, rans between the true rampart and a slice of rock which 
has been parted from it. Travellers usually sight it from above, 
hence we read of the “ frightful dangerous chasm,’ and we are 
told (N.B.—not by an Irishman) that “this is perhaps the most 
unique scene in the world.” The moderns compare it with the 
“ Devil’s Staircase” in the Pass of Glencoe. The path would 
hardly startle the most nervous girl, and a Harfushi horseman 

would gallop his Arab up and down it. 
-‘Reaching the summit, we spurred across the Mossfellsheidi, 
which those fresh from home describe as a “ horrible stony waste, 
bordered by lofty mountains.” But we had met with worse 
things than this “ ever-to-be-avoided heii,” where, moreover, 
labourers were working at the road. Seen in bad weather, it 
must be grim enough, as the many “stone-men” show; hence, 
doubtless, evneral complaints about the “mournful wail of the 
plover, and the wild scream of the ecurlew.”4 We found a 


eo 
i The curlew 4Scolopax arquata), when young, is apparently called a whimbrel 
(Numenius pheopus) yn the London market, 
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number of these birds, besides sandpipers, purple oyster-breakers, 
whimbrels, whose “ soft fluid jug,” according to the “ Oxonian,” 
“is not unlike the nightingale’s song,” and a fair scatter of ravens. 
I proposed a turkey-buzzard on a blasted tree, proper, as the 
arms of Dahome, and Grip on a lava pinnacle would suit Iceland 
passing well. 

The only interest of this day’s ride is, that it crosses the 
“ great trachytic band” opposed to the lesser trachytic band of 
Snefellsjokull ; the former made by old writers to stretch clean 
across Iceland from near Reykjanes (south-west) to Langanes 
(north-east). We examined a few veins of that rock, but the 
surface was mainly lava above and Palagonite below. The latter 
is said to be remarkably well developed in the Seljaland gorge! 
and we dismounted to secure red specimens, and to find, if pos- 
sible, an Irish rose. This feature, I suppose, 1s one writer's 
“vast precipice, where there is only about sixteen inches to tread 
on, and the “ deep ravine, wild, horrid, and frichtful,” of another 
pen, whose pencil supplies it with a herd of deer. | 
| As we drew near Reykjavik the sun, after shimmering hori- 
zontally along the ground, obliged us by occasionally setting 
behind the hills, and when it | 


“* Burned 
The old farm-gable, we thought it turned 
The milk that fell in a babbling flood 
Into the milk-pail, red as blood.” 


The moon arose with a judicious repression of details: the silver 
light, the dark purple brooding at the hill-feet, and the gleam of 
the golden west gave more colour than usual to the view. The 
ponies, under boxes now empty, seemed to fly as they scented 
home. The only difference in the familiar scene was a vast 
eruption of peat-stacks, made, like hay, whilst the sun shines. 
Shortly before midnight we were again at home: in Iceland there 
are no hours, and kind-hearted Fra Jonassen did not keep us 
waiting either for supper or for bed. 

eee 

It is analysed by Bunsen (Art. IL, loc. cit.). 


wt 
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ITINERARY FROM REYKJAVIK TO HEKLA AND 
THE GEYSIR VIA KRISUVIK. 


REYKJAVIK TO Krisuvi«. 


| Monday, July 8, 1872. 

Left Reykjavik at a.m. 11.30. Rounded heads of two dwarf 
Fjords (1 p.M.), Fosvogr and Képavogr (seal-cub voe); turf at 
valley-heads. 

1.45 p.m—Hafnafjovs = 2 hours 15 min, riding; path toler- 
able up torrent bed; crossed first divide of rugged ropy, lava; 
path bad. 

3.20 pw. (= 3 hours 50 min.).—Changed horses in grassy cup- 
shaped hollow, under broken wall of lava. 

3.30 p.M—Started again; at 4 p.m. forded Kald& (cold water) . 
River. Oe 

4.45 p.w.—Short halt on crassy bottom at foot of Léngahlis. 

6.30 p.m. (= 7 hours)—Kleifarvatn (cliff-water); path along ~ 
western shore of lake. 

7.15 pw.—Lelt lake; over bog and up hill. 

© I. 8.30 pm—Reached Krisuvik (Bay of Krisa, proper name 
of woman), 5 hours + 3.50 = 8 hours 50 min. Frequent halts and 
delays with pack-saddles. At most 3 miles per hour by 9 = 27 
— indirect statute miles. People call the distance “10 to 15 miles.” 
Road upon map, 16 direct; geographical miles from Reykjavik to 
‘Krisuvik. General direction, north to south with a little westing. 

Good, erey, travelling day; no sun and no rain till night. 

Paid at Krisuvik, $1, 3m. Osk. (the cheapest). 


Krisuvik To LITLALAND. 
duly 9. 
Left Krisuvik 10.45 a.M.; floundered over bog. Great arid 
plateau of Iceland to left. 
11.45.—Crossed rocky divide. Short cut over livid plain of 
lava: sea to right; road along slopes. 
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12.45.—Entered great lava-field, which lasted with intermis- 
sions throughout day. 

1.15 pM—Sweet-water lakelet (not shown on map) of Her- 
-disarvik (Her-dis, proper name); first great lava-stream ends. 

3.15 P.M-~—Rode across Hlisarvatn, at foot of Lingahlis, now 
not open to sea as In map; water brackish. Halted 1 hour near 
Vogsdsar (voe’s mouths) farm; gnats and flies. Rode 4 hours 
30 min, = 134 indirect statute miles. 

4.15 pM—Left Voesdédsar. Basaltic sands and shells; thin © 
srass. ‘Then loose sand and old flow of lava; domes, caves, and 
circular blow-holes, like those of the Haur4n. Deep sand, black 
and red. Rocky divide; went gently over the stones. 

7.30 P.M.—Passed HiiSarendi (not the Lithe-end, or Ridge-end) 
to the left (north) ; farm under ereen slope. " 

Forded streamlet in swampy river-valley; rough causeway 3 
should have crossed at the stune-man farther down. 
teached Litlaland; five-gabled farm of Magnis 
Maentsson. Lode 6 hours 80 min. = 11 inilirect statute miles. 
- Total, 8 hours = 245 indirect statute miles; on map, 19 direct 
geouvraphical niles. Gencral direction, west to east. 

Misty morn, Day like yesterday, but more sun. Wind 
ranged from south-cast to north, At might cirri; show clear 
day to-morrow. 


Paid $2, Om. Osk. 





LITLALAND TO REYKIR AND LAUGARDALIR FARM. 


July 10, 


set out 10.30 a.m. Up rise over cindery lava. 

11.30.—Road forks, riyght branch leading to big farm. Took | 
path to left; reached old beach, water-worn galettes lying in long 
lines, Skalafell above to luft (north-west). 

11.35.—Right bank of Olfusé (proper name) valley, higher up 
called the Sog, Olfusvatn is the old name for Thingvallavatn. 

11.45.— Halli (a hillock, much the same as “ Hoéll;” Cleasby 
says, “a shelf or ledge m a mountain-side”); chapel farm. 
Skirted tall Palagonite precipice on left. ‘ 
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1 p.m.—Passed through Niupat (?), filthy Beer, dunghill to 
pony’s knees. Up right bank of Varma, influent of broad Olfusa. 
Wet riding, water draining and sinking from above. Then white, 
smooth soil. 

1.50 pm—Forded Varmé; easy descent and ascent; water to 
horses’ knees. Left baveace animals. Reached Reykir 2 P.M. 
Morning ride, 3 hours 40 min. by 4 miles = 16 mdirect statute 
miles; on map, 9 direct geographical miles. Direction, south-west | 
to north-east. 

Left Reykir 3.40 pm. Circled round south of hill spine divid- 
ing Varma and Olfusé. Forded two small streams and trotted 
over causeway (Bri), here common, with some dwari bridges, 
After third stream fine riding along west and south walls of 
Inedélsfjall. On slopes and at tongue-tip fallen masses of light, 
lavender-colowred Palagonite, water-worn to shape of volcanic 
bombs. Crossed tio causeways, down slope of Olfus& valley. . 

© UL. At 6.45, ferry of Laugardeeliy; spent 1 hour 20 min, in 
erossing. Reached farm of Sewmund Djamnarson 8 pat, After- 


noon ride, 3 hours by 5= 15 miles; on map, 6 direct geogra- 


phical miles. Direction, north-north-west to south-south-east. 
Total ride, 6 hours 45 min. = 30 indirect statute miles; on map, 
15 miles. General direction, south-south-west to north-north-east, 

Weather charming; real enjoyment. ‘Sun clear, not hot; high 
north-easter ; lofty cirri and woolpack. Evening cloudy. Rain at 
night ; wind changed to west and south-west; heat brought bad 
weather. 

At ferry paid $1, and the bishop paid $2. Tanff, 10sk. 
Danish per horse, and 12sk. per man or load. Pays well at this 
season; travellers by day and night. Englishmen have been 
asked $20 and got off with $12 @ascality of guide 2). 

For lodging (church) and foraze, coffee and biscuits, paid $3. 


LAUGARDALIR TO THIJORSARHOLT FERRY. 


July 11. 
Horses strayed, Left at noon. Over delta-like flat between 
Hvité and Thjérsa (bull’s water); to north of former, detached 
hills of Burfell (a cabochon seen from north and south, and a 
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hogsback elsewhere), Stéraborg, and Hestfjall, resembling dots, 
. Bog on old lava: stone outcrops at places; wettest part often 
most solid base. 

1.30 P.w—Hraungersi Java garth) chapel; two farms 8 miles 
from ferry ; horses and neat cattle. 

2 p.m.—Hill dividing Olfusé and Thjérsé. Rough work ; 
showed lake-country below, and Thjérsda line raised by refraction. 
Along natural lava-dyke to dismal, dreary moor, all knobs and 
hummocks. Even ravens avoid it in this weather. 

4.30 pM. (3 hours 30 min. = 18 indirect statute miles).— 
Halted thirty minutes and changed horses at Langamyri; large 
farm-house, one of many; wire fence, two strands, and stripped 
branches for hedge. 

5 P.M.—Ilemounted. Bad riding. 

0.40,—Came upon Thjorsa, Olafsvellir to left; ferry saves dis- 
tance, but dangerous in fierce wind. Path along stream excellent, 
black basaltic sand, at times cut off corners, clay covering sand, 
‘Turned from north-cast to east. Farms and cattle. Passed Sand- 
~Jekr and tall riverine islet, Arnesthing. “ Rustir,” or ruins, on 
right. Ponies tired; when leaving river often lost way. 

7 P.M.—Country more thickly peopled. 

© IV. 8.30 p.a.—At Thjorsérholt ferry-house’(3 hours 30 min. 
= 20 miles). Total 8 hours, varying pace — 46 indirect statute | 
miles; map, 26 direct geographical miles. General direction, 
west-south-west to east-north-east. 

Weather vile, unlike the finest month, July, as possible; fore- 
noon cold; driving rain. At noon stopped. Furious in after- 
noon, At times drizzle, like hoar-frost on grass by decomposition 
of light. Rain again violent till end of march. | 

Paid $3 for night's lodging and ferry. Tariff, lisk, per man 
or pack; on return paid $1. 


THJORSARHOLT TO NASFRHOLT FARM. 


June 12. 


Left Thjorsirholt 10 a.m; up stream to ferry. Spent 1 hour 
30 min, crossing Thjdrsa. * 
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11,30 s.m.—Over turf of left (east) valley, like a dwarf prairie; 
50 min. Many farms; good land, grassy sward, two to three feet 
deep. Threads of lava, with dangerous holes and sinks, some- 
times covered with grass-turf. In places lava bare and broken. 
Crossed rivulet. 

12.55 pM.—Stdruvellir parsonage, 1 hour 30 min.= 6 miles; 
map, 4 direct geographical miles. Direction, south with a little 
- easting. Place afflicted by winds from Sprengisandur, distant 
two to three days’ ride. 

2.30 p.M.—Left Stéruvellir with guide. Pastoral scene at foot 
of Hekla, 1 pampa. Sheep everywhere; ditto stinging flies 
throughout the inhabited part, few at Geysir. 

3.45 pM.—Leirubakki farm. Changed guides. After a few 
minutes reached Vestri (west) Kt anga (“wrone” or crooked stream), 
at the mouth called Ytri (outer or uttermost) Ranga. Forded 
two preliminary brooks, and tethered horses tovether for third 
or main channel, girth deep. Dwarf forest, birch and willows. 
Then two streams, one a ditch, the other a “tavapes,” flowing, 
like lava, north-east to south-west, na 

© V. 5 pa.—Niefrholt (birch-bark eopse), last cottage at foot of 
Bjdlfell, western outlier of Hekla. Formerly travellers slept at 
Selsund farm, south-south-west of Natfrholt. 

Afternoon march, 2 hours 30 min, = 12 indirect statute miles. 
Total of day’s ride, 4 hours = 18 mdirect statute miles; map, 
10 direct geographical miles. 

Grey ‘day, like the start; clouds had expended ammunition. 
Wind south-east. In evening weather doubtful, wind west. 
Hekla misted over, good sign ; “travellers often stopped by fogs, 
and even by snow, in July. Fhes suddenly disappeared, wings 
wetted; not the case with the gnats and midges acting 
mosquitoes, 

Instruments in evening. 

Aneroid, 30°24 ; thermometer, 58° (F.). 

Hygrometer, 4° (exceptionally dry). 
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AT NASFRHOLT, 


July 13. 


Ascended Hekla. 

Left Neefrholt 8.25 a.m. 

Rode down the turf lane; crossed the dwarf stream (lavapés), 
up right grassy bank, and crossed again. Entered basin of 
“Unknown Lake”’—thin strip of flat land with holes eften 
marked by grass and willows. All “sinks” (smk-holes) and 
punchbowls, as uf limestone country. Last thick vegetation 
1500 feet hich. Then mto dreary region, sand and cinder ; 
powdery red cone of fine cmeer on left. Slabs of heat-altered 
trachyte. Obsidian of two kinds—(1.) Huge blocks of pitch- 
stone found from top to bottom of cone, hard and flinty 
(Hrafntinnu proper); and (2.) Small pieces of “Samidin,” or 
obsidian with crystals of white jasper like that of Tenerife and 
other places. Dombs showed furions cannonade,  Palagonite 
. everywhere 72 situ and in scatters: some contamed obsidian, 

Made for Inv, rongh lava-stream, rusty and in heaps; tn places 
rapidly degrading, aud leaving only core. Ponies sank to fetlock. 
Hugeed left of Steina (stone stream), After two hours’ ride, at 
10.30 aa. crossed hill, reached ‘barren divide too steep for 
horses. | 

Aneroid in air, 28°18 (difference, 2-06); thermometer, 92° Gn 
pocket) ; hygremeter, 2°. 

Walked up slope of divide; descended very short pitch of 
stone and débris, stecpest bit of whole march, Crossed vein 
of lava (Sept. 2, 1845) like pulled bread, all slag and clinker ; 
pulverising above. Reached a kind of couloir, a rim on left 
of Java-stream. Black sand and two large tongues of ice- 
based snow, white and brown, ridged with dirty earth, and 
dotted with dwarf ice-tables, sable above and ermine below. . 
More icc as we ascended, keeping on the earthy. parts. Many 
halts. | 

12.20.—Reached crater of 1845. Observed instruments. 

Aneroid in air, 26°33 (difference, 3-90); thermometer, 83° (in 
pocket). - | 


* 
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Stiff ascent (15 min.) to First or Southern Crater. At 1.13 
P.M. sat down upon its western lip. Walking lasted 2 hours 45 
min. Total ascent, 4 hours 45 min. 
- Aneroid, 25°94 (difference, 3°30); thermometer, 68° (air); hy- 
gtometer, 0°. - ~ 

Passed over ridge, and reached snow; thence to north-east 
ip of Second: or Northern Crater, the apex. Reached highest 
point 1.53PM. Total, 3 hours 13 min, (included halts, not bad 
for difference 2:56 of aneroid ). Oe 

Aneroid, 25°62 (difference, 4°84); thermometer, 67°; hygro- 
meter, 0°, | 

2.30 P.M.—Began descent (walked 1 hour 25 min.). 

3.28 P.M.—Lowest snow. 

3.45 P.M.—Mounted horses (rode slowly 1 hour 45 min.).. 

30 P.at.—Neefrholt farm. Total descent, 3 hours 10. min. 
Total of ascent and descent, 7 hours 55 min. (say 8 hours). 
Day clear, sun very hot: air thirsty for man and beast. 

Paid guide $1, 4m. Osk. To house for forage, etc. (two days), 85. 


N#FRHOLT To GEysir. 


ae 


Long, weary day. 

’ Left Neefrholt 940 am. Wing drove away flies. Crossed 
Ranga and five other streams. | 

_ 12.10 P.w.—Reached Thjérsd, 2 hours 30 min. of fast riding— 
five miles per hour. Ferried over at Thjérsarholt. This third 
of road good. } 

1.45 P.m.—Remounted ; crossed flat land ; two Kalfé : east fork: 
big and west fork small, Bad mosses; rounding foul swamps; 
one furlong of good path to one mile of bad. 

3.45 P.M—Reached (Eastern) Laxd; reported bad ford; found 
it very good. | _ 

4.10 P.M—Crossed Laxd valley to Sdlheimar (sun-home) farm. 
Roftnded fens and crossed morasses. Passed a made tank for 
washing sheep—rare luxury here. Foul bog of cotton-grass ; 
deep vein aléne causeway. 
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5.20 p.M.—Hruni chapel; 4 hours 35 min. from Thjérsa, fast 
riding. This third of road moderate. 

6.45 p.M.—Left Hruni; road to Geysir now very bad; five 
fast or seven slow hours; took guide ($1), or it would have been 
worse. Went north;-road not on map. Crossed ugly wet 
swamp to Minni Laxd (lesser salmon-river) ; ford not bad. 

Up divide of Palagonite running north-east to south-west. 
Rounded and crossed easiest part of ancther swamp. Causeway. 
Up another divide showed us valley of Hvita. West of us 
smokes of Reykholt, Laugs everywhere. Avoided causeway, 
because it runs through tun of large farm, Grof (the pit). 

8 p.M.—Changed pack-horses. Ugly swamp and causeway to 
Hvita River. | 

890 pm—Forded Hvité stream; the heaviest, but not bad. 
Up right bank, a wild gorge; guide left us. Through swamps. 
Entered ugly system of broken ground, rock-wails, earth and 
stone, faults and dykes. 

" 10 pm.—Fell into long descent of birch “ forest.” Long trot. 
Forded Tungufljét (Tongue, te. Mesopotamia or Doab) River. 

10.50 p.m—Reached Geir-héll farm, then villainous swamp 

- for tired nags. Crossed eastern three branches of the Arbrands$. 


(upper Téngufli} UG), aul ' troublesome ; and two other if fez; , towing 
“Lary “> | 


fast influents of the right or western Dae 

© VI. At 12 p.m. reached Geysir. 

Total of this day’s ride, 12 hours 20 min., at least 50 indirect 
statute miles; map, 31 ' direct geocraphical miles. General 
direction, south-south-east to north-north-west. 

Dew very heavy, yet plague of flies. Sweltering morn. At 
9 am., thermometer 82° (F.).° 9.30 a.m, good sea-breeze irom 
south. Fine day. In evening cold; clouds from east gathering, 


9 pM.; thick at night, threatened rain. 


GEYSIR TO THINGVELLIR. | 
July 16, 
Left Geysitr 11 4M. Passed Laug farm to south-west, and 
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passing between Laugarfjall and the outlier. Rounded south 
end of Laugarfijall. 

12 (noon).— Muli (muzzle, maul, mull) farm, one of the best; 
skirted southern Bjarnarfell, between ugly, black, bare hills and 
swamp over triangle (Biskupstingur),~formed by Tungufljét 
and Bruarda. 

12.20 p.M.—Chapel farm, Uptirhlis (7); extensive view; sunk 
road. Two rivulets, second small and boulder-paved. Forest 
(birch and willow) begins and lasts with interruptions all day. 
See more wood in one hour than on all south coast. 

1 p.M.—Passed to left chapel farm, Uthlis, at foot of Hraun 
of same name. 

1.40 P.M—Crossed bridge of Briard (bridgewater), and entered. 
lands of Laugardalr. Forded a fourth stream. On right, 
Kistidalr (uppermost dale), at foot of black plateau, ugly, bare, 
and gashed with many drains. Hognhofs pyramid to north, 
rhinoceros head and horn, Left Middalr chapel on right, and 
rounded upper swamp of Apavatn (ape or fool water, from a; 
settler in the ninth century). | 

3.15 p.M.— Crossed streamlet fed by many drains and trickles; 
first down, then up bed, sand-bars and islets; must be unford- 
able below. Rounded Laugarvatn (lake), large farm and hot 
spring. 

4 p.M—Halted Laugarvatnsyellir ; fine pastures. Five hours 
- tolerably fast = 20 indirect statute miles; Good view of Hekla. 
Saw two snow-fonds, up which we had walked. 

0.20 p.M.—Left Laugarvatn by made road on “ barmr ” (edge) 
of low rolling ground and humus, confining big swamp on north; 
Bjarnarfell hill to right, then three peaks of Kalfstindar. Tra- - 
vellers and caravans. 

6 P.M.—Entered old lava. Path rose to 600 feet, and showed 
Thingvellir Lake. Grim hill, ReySarbarmr (red, ¢e., salmon- 
trout edge), to right. Road rutty. Dimon or Tindhruni (Bry- 
son’s Tintron), an extinct crater in shield form, rising at base of 
high hill on right. 

7.30 P.M.—Gjibakki farm, close to Vellankatla (boiling kettle), 
north-eastern bay of lake (proper name of boiling well; Cleasby 


supposes i sénk below water-level), along lake, 
aTeruT TT _ 
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8.15 p.vw.—Hrafnagié; eastern crevasse. 
915 pm.—-Middle crevasse, called Haflagja, Holagja,. or 
Bresnigiad (?). ) 
® VII. 9.30 p.m—Chapel of Thingvellir. 
Second march, 4 hours 10 min. = 20 miles. Total, 40 indirect 
statute miles; map, 26-5 direct geocraphical miles. 
General direction, north-east and by north to south-west and 
south. - 
' Glorious morning ; cloudless ; gentle breeze from north. Ati 
A.M., chopped round to south-west. At noon west, blowing dust 
in face everywhere except on lava. Clouds.’ Few drops of rain. 
Presently weather recovered itself. Very fine evening and 
_ night. 


THINGVELLIR TO REYKJAVIK. 


July 17. 

3.35 p.M—Left Thinevellir (paid $2, 3m. Osk.). | 

Forded Oxard; up rude basaltic causeway, some ten yards long, 
a little south of where Oxard escapes into plain—site of Bubtir. 
A few yards down grassy surface of Almannagja. Up split in 
western wall.. Dreary scene on summit; old lava, grassy and 
moss grown. 

5.40 pmM—Last sight of Thingvellir Lake, and first view of 
black buttressed Esja, with gleam of sea. Entered Mosfellshei6i ; 
goil damp, sour, and barren; signs of road-making, and Vartas 
everywhere. Left to right two ponds, Leiruvogsvatn and Geld- 
ingatjorn, latter undrained; skirted east and squth base’ of 
Grimmansfell (ugly man’s fell) ; to right, steaming spring (Reyk- 
jalaug). | | 

7 pmM.—Descent to the far-famed Seljadalr (sallow = willow 
dale). 

7.45 p.M.—Dwarf ravine on left. Its stream finds the Hrafna- 
vatn reservoir of Reykjavik Laxd. Rode down grassy basin; 
forded stream twenty-five times, fetlock to knee-deep. 

8 p.w.—Halted to graze ponies, First march, 4 hours 25 min. 
= 20 indirect statute miles. | 

845 pmM—Remounted. Continued Seljaland talley ; ; ponds 
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on both sides with and without drains, View of Sneefellsjékull. 
On left: porcupine-shaped Helgafell. : 

Hill and basins. Travellers camped where forage is not paid 
for. Then inhabited country. 

10 p.M—Causeway and made road to Reykir. Ponies dashed 
through two branches of Laxé. 

© VITL 11.30 pw.—Reykjavik. Home. 

second march, 3 hours = 15 indirect statute miles. Total, 
8 hours = 35 miles; map, 24 direct geographical miles. 

General direction, east and by north to west and by south. 

Weather fine and clear like yesterday. Sun now sets at 10 
P.M, and air grows cold. Find people strolling at midnight. 
Dust in Reykjavik very bad. 


EXPENSES OF Trip FoR Two TRAVELLERS. 


Guide (10 days at $2, 3m. Osk.}, . . . $25 0 0 
Boy (16 days at $1, 38m. 0sk.}, , . , 15 0 90 
Returning horses to owners, . . ; . 4 3 0 
Hire of pack-saddles and boxes, ; ; ; 7 0 0 
Twelve horses (at $1 per dicm), ; ; . 120 0 0 

Total, $171 3 0 


The extras and minor expenses, $27, 2m. Osk, 
Share of each traveller, $104, 2m. 8sk., or £12 for ten days. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ON HUMAN AND OTHER REMAINS FROM ICELAND. 


SHORTLY after my return to England the following letter was 
sent to the Anthropological Institute: 

“T have the pleasure to forward a small collection of human 
remains and other articles from Iceland. 

«The site of the ‘find’ will readily be found upon the four- 
sheet map of Gunnlaugsson and Olsen. Cast the eye eastward 
of the great southern stream ‘ Markarfljdt, mark or forest flood, 
whose eastern delta-arm debouches nearly opposite to Vestman-. 
naeyjar, Islands of the Irishmen. You will see on the left 
(east) of the stream the little valley of Thérsmork, the grove of. 
Thor, a good sturdy old god, whose name still lives and thrives 
in Iceland. He was even preferred to Odin, ‘Hin Almattki . 
Ass, ‘that Almighty Ass; by the people of Snowland, and in 
more modern days he was invoked when a doughty deed was 
‘about to be done; the deities of Christianity being preferred 
only when the more feminine qualities of mildness and mercy 
were to be displayed. 

“The valley in question is described by the ‘Oxonian in 
Teeland’ as a ‘ beautiful green-wooded spot,’ near which tows 
the Markarfijét. About eight miles long, with precipitous sides, 
its site is bisected by a narrow but tolerably deep ‘ boulder- 
river, a bugbear, by-the-by, of Icelandic travel, and this must 
be repeatedly forded. The map shows a grecn patch; the shrubs 
may average six feet, whilst one monster, a rowan or mountain 
ash, attains the abnormal altitude of thirty to thirty-six feet. 
It is one of the tallest, if not the tallest, in the island; the two 

‘ giant trees’ of Akureyri, which every traveller 1s in duty bound 
to admire, do not exceed twenty-five feet. - 
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“Reaching, on July 16, 1872, Thingvellir (Dingwall or Thing- 
wall), after a Cockney tour to Hekla and the Geysir, I met a 
young Englishman who was returning from a sketching expedi- 
tion round the now'rarely visited south coast. From Hekla I 
might easily have made Thérsmork in « day, but the depot of 
bones was then unknown to me. Mr W had travelled 
from the Eyvindarholt farm, west-south-west of the site of the 
find, in some six hours of fast work, and complained much of 
the road. ‘There are only two guides, and the half-dozen im- 
fluents of the Markarfijét were judged dangerous. It is only 
fair, however, to state that he had read the ‘ Oxonian in Iceland, 
and he was prepared to ford the terrible torrents, nearly three 
feet deep! in boots and ‘buff’ After passing the sites of many 
fine farms, now destroyed by the ever-increasing ice, he entered 
the valley from Eyvindarholt by a rugged entrance, leaving the 
bone-heap about half-way, and to the right of his track. The 
remains lie under a cliff, where much rocky matter has fallen ; 
above it is the ice-snout projected by the great glaciers and évés, 
Merk-Jokull and Godaland’s Jékull, which rise to the north- 
east and south-west, whilst the rest of the valley, where eternal 
winter has not overwhelmed the woods, is the usual Icelandic 
ereen, vivid and metallic. 

“The heaps evidently consist of 





“<< The bones of men 
In some forgotten battle slain, 
Bleached by the drifting wind and rain.’ 


Social traditions assign them to the troublous times of ‘ Burnt 
Njal.’ This must be expected in these parts of Iceland ; several. 
of the remains, however, are described as those of infants. 
“Fyrom Bjarni Finnbogason, who, as a ‘youth of extreme 
usefulness,” had accompanied Mr Shepherd, and who, developed 
to a prodigious rascal, had undertaken Mr W——,, I took the 
cranial fragments marked A and B. Arrived at Reykjavik, he 
agreed for 27 rixdollars (say £3) to ride back and bring me as . 
many skulls as could be found or dug up. After attempting in 
vain—he had taken earnest money—to throw me over in favour 
of another party of travellers, he set out on Saturday, July 20th. 





—_ 
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He was not to return till the next Friday evening, but, wishing 
to secure other victims, he came back on Thursday, too soon for 
any good results. Moreover, he charged me for doing nothing 
32 instead of 27 rixdollars, which extortionate demand was 
satisfied rather than rus the risk of men saying that an English-. 
man had shirked payment. I have the pleasure, despite sundry 
certificates obtained from various innocents, his dupes, to give 


him the very worst of characters, and strongly to warn fut 


travellers in Iceland against him. He was familiar as the lower 
order of Hebrew; he would listen to every conversation; he 
haunted his master like a Syrian dragoman; he intrigued and 
abused all other guides; and as for his English, he understood 
‘a whip with a thong ten feet long’ to mean ‘a pony ten years 
old” The guides at Reykjavik are not worse than the generality 
of their craft, pace Baring-Gould; some are better; but Mister 
Bjarni—he ts generally called by his English employers Blarney 


‘and Barney—is a bad lot, who knows well how to pelare la, 


quagiia senza faria griutare. 
“The following are the principal items herewith forwarded: — 
3 fragments of thichbones ; 
1 large hone, 3 smaller; 
1 parcel of sundries ; 
1 broken spindle (7) steatite (2). 

“The hones, of which there is an interesting collection in the 
young museum of Keykjavik, are interesting. The old world 
Icelanders, as Uno Von Trot], as may be seen in the Rigsthulu, 
informs us, ever held 1t a ‘noble art to understand well how to 


sharpen the instruments of death,’ 
“RicHARD F, Burton.” 





The following paper was read by the author: 


“Notes on Human Remains brought from Iceland by Captain 
Burton, By C. CARTER Biake, Doct. Set., M_A.L, Lecturer on 
Comparative Anatomy and Zoology at Westminster Hospital. 


“The remains which Captain Burton has brought from Iceland 
are composed of fragmentary evidences of man, hog, ox,and horse. 
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; “T MAN; : 

“There are five races of man with whom any remains which 
may be found in Iceland may be compared with a view to their 
identification—the Norwegian, Skrelling or Esquimaux, Irish, 
Lappish, and Russian. I shall briefty pass over the chief 
characters of these races, and as the Norwegian is the race 
which forms the majority of the Icelandic population at the 
 Qresent time, I shall commence with it, 

“The late Dr James Hunt, during his tour in Norway, col- 
lected an enormous amount of statistical facts with regard to 
the cranial measurements of the Norwegians, which were verbally 
communicated to the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Birmingham. | 

“The publication of the memoir containing them was post- 
poned at the wish of the author, and I am consequently only 
able to refer to my own rough notes, taken at atime when I 
examined the manuscript of my lamented friend. The general 
results seem to have been that the Norwegian skull, excluding 
from consideration all persons apparently of Lappish descent, 
was excessively short and round, that cases of brachistocephaly | 
were frequent, and that cases even of hyperbrachistocephaly 
were to be found. ‘The district investigated by Dr Hunt was 
chietly to the north of Drontheim, and especially the neighbour- 
hood of Hammertest,. The Swecish skull, on the other hand, . 
appears to be dolichocephalie to a degree; while the researches 
of Dr Beddoe on the head forms of the Danes indicate a popu- 
lation whose cranial index oscillates from 85°9 to 75:3. 

“The cranial characters of the Esquimaux, Irish, Lappish, and 
Russian races have been so often described, that I pass over the 
minute comparison, and proceed at once to the evidences on the 
table. These consist of the following specimens: 

“1. ‘Fragmentary calvaria of adult human individual. The 
contour of the skull has been brachycephahe, though its measure- 
ment 1s precluded by the fact that the lett parietal, which alone 
exists, has been broken off from the frontal bone, The frontal 
region 1s bombate. Moderate superciliaries overhang a shallow 
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maux, and in the ‘Turanian’ skulls described by Dr Pruner 
Bey. The superorbital foramma are converted into notches on 
both sides. A small piece of the alisphenoid bone exists, attached 
to the right frontal, indicating that there was a normal spheno- 
parietal suture. The Sentitions and seriations in the coronal 
suture have been deep. The parietal bone of large size accords 
with the frontal in all essential characters of these sutures. 

“ The occipital bone is in a very fragmentary condition. It Js 
not marked with any prominent ridges for the attachment of 
muscles, a fact which, coupled with the small development of 
the mastoid processes, leads the observer to consider that the 
present skull has belonged to a female. 

“Three petrous bones, with fragmentary mastoid processes 
attached, exist in the collection. The smaller size and parial 
relationship of two of these render rt probable that they belonged 
to one individual, and that the same whose cranial vault has just 
been described. One large, light, petrous bone appertains to an 
individual of much larger size, possibly masculine, but I regret 
that no other specimens are found of this interesting person. | 

“ A fractured palate, with two teeth 2 sifu (the first and second 
molars}, leaves evidence highly conclusive as to the food of the 
inhabitants of Thorsmork. The crowns of the molars are much 
attrited by the consumption of hard substances, and are in the 
same condition as is presented by the teeth of the neighbouring 
but different race of Skrellings. The first and second molars 
are both implanted by three fangs. 

“The right clavicle (pl. xix.), which is found with both ex- 
tremities broken away, indicates an individual smaller in size, 
and with lighter and more slender clavicles, than the Australian 
drawn by Owen in ‘Trans. Zool. Soc., vol. v., plate iL, figure 4, 
and of course more so than in the European drawn in figure 2 of 
the same plate. Three long and slender femora, a right first rib, 
a large axis vertebra, a fragment of shattered humerus, and a 
cunelform carpal bone are jound in the collection. 


“Ir. HG. 


“The remains consist entirely of fracmentary limb bones, and 


= _ 
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“The equine remains from Thérsmérk are interesting. The 
‘first molar and the fourth premolar tooth of the lower jaw, as 
well as the third deciduous molar of another individual, indicate 
the existence of a horse of ordinary dimensions, as large as the 
ordinary European horse of the present day, and larger than the 
Shetland or Dartmoor ponies. There are few points of resem- 
blance between these tecth and those of the Hawus speleeus 
figured by Owen (‘ Philosophical Transactions, 1869, plate 57). 


“TV. OX. 


“Teeth of the Los taurus are present, though m an imperfect 
condition, 

“From the above remarks it will be, I believe, clear that the 
skulls now described belong to the Norwegian race, though 
possibly there may be an admixture of Celtic blood derived from 
the descendants of the [Trish prisoners brought into Iceland by 
the Norsemen. But in no sense can these be termed any 
Esquimaux or ‘ Boreal’ affinities. That prior to the year A.D. 
860, when the expedition of Naddod to ‘Sneland’ brought 
Iceland face to face with Norwegian civilisation, a more ancient 
race, allied to the Esquimaux, may have existed in Iceland, is a 
possible speculation, but one of which as yet we possess no 
anthropological proofs. The domestic fauna which exists in 
Iceland appears to accord for the most part with that of Norway, 
and the people do not appear to possess any intermixture of 
Esquimaux hlood, 


“ DISCUSSION, 


“Mr MAcNnusson sald—As regards the possibility of an admix- 
ture of Esquimaux blood in the Icelandic nation it cannot be 
maintained on historical grounds. There is no record extant to 
countenance the supposition that at any time Iceland has been 
inhabited, wholly or partially, by this polar race. The island 
lies out of the belt of the Esquimaux, and he would find himself 
there entirely out of his element, the conditions for the existence 
of human life in Iceland being entirely different from those on 
which life in the polar regions depends. The parts of the country 
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first discovered by the Norwegians contained a few people who 
had come from England in a.p. 795; and it was first in A.D, 
874, or thereabouts, that the first settlers came upon living 
human beings there. These, however, were not Esquimaux, but 
Irish Culdees, who had taken up their Kermit abode in some of - 
the outlying islands off the south and south-east coast-+their 
solitude being more congenial to the spirit of the anchorite than 
@ residence on the mainland, which meant a more energetic fight 
with nature than a residence on the islands. The spirit of priest 
and pirate being then no more homogeneous than now, the West-_ 
men—as they were called by the invader—were soon destroyed. 
This is, briefly stated, what we learn about these Westmen from 
Icelandic sources of history. Dut from Irish sources we learn 
more. The Irish monk Dicuil, of the eighth century, has written 
a book called ‘De Mensura orbis Terra, in which he says that 
In A.D. 795, he spoke to some Irish hermits having returned from 
an island in the north, which he calls Ultima Thule, and which, 
from his description, can be none other than Iceland. It is, there- 
fore, certain that Iceland had been discovered from Great Britain 
or Ireland some seventy years at the least before ever the Nor- 
wegians ever came there. As to the human remains before us, 
they need be no older than the eleventh century, unless scien- 
tific evidence should prove the contrary, for at the beginning of 
that century, and long afterwards, Thérsmork, the locality from. 
which they are said to come, was an inhabited countryside, 
Their real value, I presume, depends entirely on their antiquity ; 
but being no philosopher in matters of this nature, I take leave | 
of the bones and Captain Burton’s paper, which has thus far 
disappointed me that I have learned from it much less than I 
anticipated. 

“Dr Carter BLAKE agreed with Dr King that no affinities to 


the Esquimaux were presented by the present specimens, Many 


Lapp skulls existed in the Continental museums, and some 
Tschuktchi; but there was great dearth of Esquimaux skulls 
from Behring’s Straits. On the hypothesis that the Aino skulls 
exhibited Esquimaux affinities, it was difficult to discuss the 
question. ' Dr Rae’s observations on the stature of the Esquimaux 
were certaiply interesting. The skeletons in our museums were 
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short and stout; but how far were they typical examples of the 
race? The circulation of the queries by the Arctic Exploration 
Committee would tend to elucidate these questions. With regard 
to the observations which had fallen from Mr Eirikr Magnusson, 
he was himself ‘agreeably disappointed’ that the Institute was 
not to be converted into a ‘hélmgang’ wherein to criticise Captain 
Burton’s excellently narrated facts. He failed to perceive what 
evidence a French or Irish monk could have possessed of Culdees 
in Iceland in A.v. 795, as Iceland was not discovered (according 
to Mr Magmuisson’s statement) till a.p. 874, and according to 
ordinary chronologists, till ap. 860. In matters wherein the 
veracity of a distinguished traveller had been attacked, it was 
necessary that the utmost care should be taken respecting facta 
and dates. Captain Burton in no part of his paper assigned a 
high antiquity to the bones, which may either belong to the time 
of Burnt Njil, or to a far more recent period.” 
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CHAPTER XITII. 


TO EASTERN ICELAND-—WE REACH MY-VATN, 
SECTION I.—TuHE VOYAGE TO BERUFJORD, 


TRAVELLING seawards from western to eastern Iceland is by no 
means so easy as the converse. I held myself lucky, though 
somewhat late, in finding the Postdampskibet “Diana” bound 
for Berufjors. She left the capital betimes on a normal Ice- 
landic summer day (July 27); windless or sea-breezy below, 
while high in ether a tangled web of white threads and comet- 
like cirri showed the usual upper gale, the dvezo: Sto of these 
regions, The straw-yellow sun-gleams cast upon the south-— 
western shore enabled our learned glances to distinguish the 
features of the scenery, a now familiar scene. 

About noon we ran along the great lava-field of rough slag 
and deep, loose volcanic ashes, bearing here and there a tuft of 
wild oats; the surface was fissured with Geos, and the sharp 
broken and splintery edges were reddened by fire, and whitened 
by birds. This corner was scldom visited by the older travellers ; 
Mackenzie reached only Grindavik, and even Henderson ne- 
glected Reykjanes. It was carefully examined by Dr Hyaltalin, 
first in 1827, after the submarine eruption to the south-west, 
which floated a quantity of pumice, and again in 1866, to ex- 
amine the silica diggings, He found several Makkalubers, or 
mud-pufis, and Hverar (hot springs), the north-easternmost 
called Gunna. A little to the north, a solfatara, extending over 
an acre or so of bald red bolus, was blowing off steam from 
cracks and holes, whilst to the south-east rose a large extinct 
vent which had discharged abundantly north-north-westward, 
This was the “New Geysir,” concerning which I had endured 
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plentiful “chaff;” for instance, the lines addressed to me by a 
_ charming person, and beginning with— 


‘So there is a new Guy, sir, in Iceland.” 


The silica mounds, which are now partly, if not wholly, English 
property, ie near the largest of the mud-puffs, a common cal- 
dron, some fifty feet in breadth by half that depth, spluttermg 
thick blue-grey mire, and wasting sulphurous steam. The 
mineral is remarkably pure; its whiteness suggests that it has 
been deposited by water, though how and when no one pretends 
to say; and its laminations are easily reduced to fine powder. 
It would doubtless sell well in the home markets, but at present 
there are two objections to 1t; the quantity does not appear suf- 
ficient to justify heavy works, and without these, transport is . 
simply impossible. | 

To starboard, we had a fine view of the Fuglasker (fowl or 
gull skerries), which the fog had hid from us in June, and which, 
like the Canaries, are seldom all visible at the same time. The 
nearest, about eight miles from Reykjanes, is Eldey (fire eyot), 
also called the Mjol-sekkr, from its likeness to a “monstrous 
half-filled bag of flour;” Scotchmen compare it with Ailsa Craig, 
and Scoto-Scandinavians with the Holm of Noss. Its shape 
is that of a tree-stump 200 fect high, cut with a slope dipping 
north-west, and yellowish-white with rain-washed guano, The 
heavy surge swarming up the sides and swirling round its small 
red appendage, the Eldcyjardrangr, suggested peculiar difficulties 
of landing. The tumult of the waves is described to be even 
‘greater about the rest of these “Kaimenis,” the Geirfuglasker, 
and the tall stack known as Geirfugladrangy, the Danish Grena- 
deer Huen, or grenadier’s cap. The two latter, prolonging the 
line to south-west and by west, and distant twelve and fifteen 
miles out to sea, lie far from the course of steamers; landing 
must be impossible, save on exceptional days, and the climbing ~ 
is said to be bad as the landing. Lastly, there is the Eldeyjar- 
bodi, “boder,’ or warning-stone, a/zas Blindfuglasker, a sunken 
rock, where New Isle (Nyoe) rose with the Skaptar! eruption 


1 Skapt is a ‘*‘shaved” stick, haft, shaft, or missile; Skapt-a, the shaft-river 
=—=Scot. and Eng. Shafto; and hence, Skaptar-fell (sounded Skapta-fell), ia the 
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in 1783, gathered its three craters into one, and presently dis- 
appeared in five to thirty fathoms depth. T could learn nothing 
about the favourite auk-rock, said also to have been submerged 
in 1801, or of the skerry which Lyell throws up in June 1830, 
As we steamed along shore, where the-host of white spectres 
haunting the background contrast. so curiously with the fat 
burgher-like plain, we looked curiously, but in vain, for the 
Drifanda-foss (spray-driving force), which acts barometer to 
the Westman Islands, and which travellers describe as if it were 
the Yosemite, “swinging like a pendulum, and often scattered 
into air.” It is probably a local name for the Seljaland-foss, 
east of the Markarfljét, under whose arch of waters there is- 
the same pleasant and comfortable passage which distinguishes _ 
sections of Niagara and the Giessbach. Beyond it we distin- 
guish the Skdgarfoss, where the old colonist, burying his treasure 
in a kieve, still causes men to sing— 
| ‘* Thrasi’s box is precious 

Under Skogar’s force ; 

Whose thither goeth 

Folly hath enough,” 
The approach to the Vestmannaeyjar about evenin ¢ time, when 
a vinous hue masked the grim complexion of these « basaltic 
ninepins, was more than usually picturesque. We steamed by 
the twin drongs and the little black clot, Einarsdrangr, and 
anchored on the north-west. Fortunately for travellers, there 
is riding-ground here, when the fierce easter makes the Kaup- 
stadir impracticable. In propitious weather, ships usually round 
the north-eastern head of Heimaey, and He off the eastern or 
true port, which is somewhat defended by Bjarnarey. - The | 
Holm-isle, once a fire-mountain, now a habitation for mankind, 
is the main body, to which a score of outlying roeks and skerries 
“act satellites. Viewed from the west, this couthless mass of 
columns, pinnacles, and obelisks, bees, prongs, viets, stacks, and 
frow-stacks,? resolves itself into a Hne of three heaps, like the 


, a 


Shapfell of Westmoreland (Cleasby), the Icel. “gk” being generally permuted _ 
to the softer English ‘‘sh.” 
’ Baring-Gould places it near Holt, east-north-east of Erlendsey. 
* The *froy-stack” is a skerry, resembling a woman's skirt, Sir W. Scott . 


at | 
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Moela, or Gizzard Island of Brazilian Santos. The eastern side 
shows a low slip of land connecting two culminations; to the 
north, Heimaklettr, upon whose tormented slopes, 916 feet high, 
sheep are grazing; and southwards, Helgafell, a more shapely 
volcanic cone of cindsrs and grass—it is the work of the Trolls, 
famed for truth. A white church and steeple, fronted by black 
huts, provides for some 400 souls, excellent cliff men, full of 


_ fight, and armed with guns against the marauding of- foreign 


fishermen—Frenchmen especially. 
After the visit of Mr Syshimadr, who came with the Danish 
flag to fetch the Iceland mails, we resumed our course, leaving a 
nameless shoal and Bjarnarey to starboard, and presently the tall 
bluff peak of Erlendsey’ to port. The sun setting in cloud, mist, 
and rain at the respectable hour of 9.30, we congregate below, 
and enter upon a critical consideration of the “ Diana.” The 
English passengers agree that the “ Queen” is more “ homely- 
like,” which must console her owners for twenty-three tons of 
fuel per twenty-four lours; the’old Danish craft, much like a 
cunboat on the West Coast of Africa, with 150 horse-power to 
drive 300 tons, burns only ten, but, en revanche, she seldom 
exceeds seven knots. Those who converted her to peaceful 
pursuits built an upper cabin, cut up the deck, and forgot seats 
on the quarter-deck ; this “ hurricane deck” acts like a pendulum, 
and makes her roll in the mildest sea, lively as her namesake, 
till we almost expect her to “turn turtle.” The management 1s 
essentially in naval style combined with extreme irregularity of 
hours; even beds are not allowed in the saloon, whilst there are 
vacant berths in the dog-holes below, consequently sleep is 
-, Satisfactory ag in the “ omnibus” of the P. and O., when running 
down the Red Sea during midsummer. The cleanliness of the 
Norwegian is notably absent; two wash-hand basins for sixteen _ 
head of passengers, and suspended towels, heap difficulties upon — 
washing and make bathing impossible. The Hofmeister or 


(The Pirate, xxvi.} says the ‘‘ Fraw-Stack,” or Maiden Rock, an inaccessible cliff, 
divided by a narrow gulf from the island of Papa, has on the summit some ruins, . 
concerning which there is a legend similar to that of Danoé. Vigr (a spear, in 
the Orkneys Veir) describes a sharp-pointed rock, | . 

1 Erlendr is here a proper name: usually it is an adjective, meaning ‘foreign ” 
= the Germ. Elendi. 
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restaurateur, who pays the company for leave to feed the taken- 
in, is not a praiseworthy institution: I almost prefer the purser- 
' plague. Nor are the Danes famed for cooking; they affect grease 
and, generally, an amount of carbonaceous matter which would 
hornfy Mr Banting. At seven a.M. there’is coffee or tea, appro- 
priately called “tea-water;” we breakfast at nine, dine after 
Genoa fashion at three, and sup at half-past seven—or there- 
abouts, - All the meals begin with hors d’euvres, pickled oysters, 
preserved lobsters, and the bulbs which, according to Don 
Quixote, are fit only for cuilions and scullions; there is an abun- 
dance of cold meat, salt and fresh, and of sausages which, to the 
British mind, sugeest nothing but trichines and hydatids. As 
long as kindly Captain Holme ruled the “ Diana,” we had not 
much cause to complain; on my return voyage his place was 
taken by a manner of naval martinet, and it is hard to pay full 
merchantman’s fare for man-of-war's disctpline.! 

The next morning rose tolerably fair, a matter of no’ small 
- Importance to sight-seers, who'are here exposed to constant dis- 
appointments—a rainy summer’s day in Iceland is common as a 
shower in England. About noon we were abreast of the low 
black ridge, the southern base of a bay-island, whose name, 
“ Ingolfshofsi,” still notes where the first colonist first landed. 
Over this headland, and due north, rose the culminating point of 
Iceland, “ Oreefa- (pronounced Oeriva-) jékull,” in the Skaptafells 
Sysla, the havenless ice-mountain, so called from the open 
unsheltered coast of south-eastern Thule? Here the climate, 
affected by the huge refrigerator, becomes Arctic, and the land 
somewhat justifies the exaggeration of travellers, who compare 
Iceland with a “ bit of the moon;” the sober Paijkull’s “ exalted 
scale of nature” now reads not inapplicable. As Mr Forrester 
describes “ Norway and its Scenery” (1853), this region is an 
expanse of “savage heights and unfathomable depths,” crowned 
by its shapely white apex, which rose like an atmosphere of 
clouds—we were never tired of gazing at it. In June the whole 





1 Also the single day’s passage from Reykjavik to Berufjérd is $12, or one-third 
of the full passage to Granton, which takes cight te nine days. The other and 
far more important complaints against the ‘‘ Diana” have been noticed hefore. 

* From Or, negative, and Iléfn, a haven: as will be seen, the plural Orefi is 
alao applied to g wilderness. 
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of the upper half, at least 3000 feet high, had been mantled with 
snow; now the line had shrunk to 2000; and black points, lava 
islands, and basalt nubs, which warm exposure or too steep an 
angle had left uncovered, ran up almost to the summit. On 
August 25 I noticed no change. The shape from the south 
appeared a flattened cone, a headless sugar-loaf, with white stripes 
extending far down the folds; about the waist a fast-moving 
nimbus, brown and slate coloured, enhanced the virgin ermine 
of the garb. Farther east we saw a long congealed wall buult 
on a meridian, crested about midway by the peaky Hvanna- 
dalshnukr, and buttressed southwards by two parallel points, 
the hnappar or knobs. Inland the Klofajokull was wholly con- 
cealed from view; seawards the semicircle at its base showed 
every variety of Icclandic eccentricity, the coffin, the sugar-loaf, 
the horn, the crescent: the expanse of snow-falls and ice-ridges, 
streaked with couloirs and gullies, ends in glaciers and hanging 
glaciers, the first we had seen on the island, ; 


‘¢ Projecting huge and horrid o'er the surge.” 
1] s g 


The BreiSamerkr, rolling down towards the ocean, kept up by 
pressure froin belimd, and showing the usual glorious tints of 
sapphire-blue and emerald-green, was a model to its kind. 
About sunset the scene again shifted. A false shore of lagoon 
and sand-strips, varying from a mile to a hundred yards in 
breadth, is broken Ly a headland, the giants of Vestrahorn— 
Whydah and Jan Mayen side by side. Yo the nosth hes 
Papds, pope’s or priest’s oyce, the mouth of Papafjors, which m 
the Brazil would be called a aaa pegueno, fed by drainage from 
the highlands, meeting the occan-tide.. This unsafe anchorage is 
the only riding ground for ships along the southern and south- 
eastern coast, between Eyrarbakki and Djupivogr. Formerly tle 
peasantry lad a week’s journey to the comptoir of Beruijord, but 
in 1862-63 Hr Jonssen, a Dane, established a érading station. 
Beyond Papds rises the five-crested top of the EKystrahorn ridge, 
a wild and savage spectacle which, being gradually wrapped in 
a winding-sheet of vapour solid as an ice-iog, ended the glories 
of the day. Our fellow-passengers wished us Berutjoréians bon 
voyage—we were to reach our destination at dawn. - 
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But the kindly hope came too soon. J uly 19 opened with one 
of those calm and clammy “ Scotch mists,” for which all this part 
of the coast is infamous as Newfoundland, and no wonder, when 
it lies to leeward of a Jékull-land, covering some 3000 square 
miles. “Diana” was bound to -wait forty-eight hours before 
she carried us away southwards, but she did so grumblinely ; 
naval officers in Denmark, as in England, may be deterred by 
undue blame from undertaking the least: possibie responsibility. 
Indeed a protest has been proposed against even visiting Beru- 
fjord. Although we saw the loom of the land, we did the very 
worst thing we could do, steaming slowly to and fro between 
the twins Selsker and Papey, where the bottom is foul with 
hidden rocks. The coast between Berufjérs and its southern 
neighbour, Hamarsfjérd, the latter so called from its hammer- 
head of perpendicular cliff, is an infinite complication of small,’ 
black islets, useful only to eider-ducks, and a 


** tortuons labyrinth of seas 
That shine around thtse Arctic Cyclades,” 


We inguired vainly for’ the apocryphal Kuger (“ cog,” or small 
fishing-craft) of the maps, Gunnlaugsson’s included, which is 
represented only by a shoaling of some six fathoms. We afver- 
wards saw the little lump of Geirfuglasker or Hvalsbak,! dis- ° 
tant about twelve miles. It was described to me as a rock forty 
fathoms long and about the height of a ship’s deck, rising from 
very deep water. Yet it begat ihe larce Enchuysen Island of the 
Dutch. This modern representation of the Islanda of the Zenj 
Brothers was perpetuated in Maury’s Wind and Current Charts 
(3d edit., 1849) and in the Enkhuysen Island of Laurie (1862), 
who cut off 120 miles (= 2°) from the eastern coast of Iceland. 
It is a worse case than in olden Ireland, where “the sly sur- 
veyors stole a shire.” 

It is interesting to observe how the country has retained the 
names of the Papar. These white-rohed “ anchorites,” as they 
are generally called, must first have settled in the island (Papey), 
and the Ystoria Norwegiz tells us, “ Adhue quedam insula Papey 


1 In the Feroes the whale is written “Qual,” a pronunciation stil) retained 
in Iceland, 
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ab illis denominatur.” They then took courage to explore the 
coast lying south-west, entered the Papafjord by the Papds 
and, passing towards the warm Auster, founded the monastery 
of Kirkjuber, on the Skaptarés, not far from the point where, in 
after-ages, Hjorleif landed. We must therefore differ from a 
modern writer (Hdinburgh Review, viii, note, p. 243) who says, 
“Tt appears that some wrong-headed monks, either by stress of 
weather, or by design (for the perfection of religion was sup- 
posed to consist in rendering themselves useless by withdrawing 
from society), had actually sailed to Iceland where they settled, 
it being most probable impossible for them to find their way back 
again.” The Papar were no castaways ; they kept up, as Dicul 
has shown, connection with the mother country; and the Land- 
ndmabék, at the end of the Prologus, mentioning both Papey and 
Papyli or Pappyli (ie. Paparbyl or pagus), says, “ Itis related in 
English books that men fared often from one land to the other.” 
Another interesting remark is that whatever way we approach 
Iceland from Europe, south-east, south, or south-west, we find 
ome islet or needle named Geirfuel, and this connected with - 
the “Gare ”-fowl (Alea impennis, Linn.), an ancient and almost 
forgetten term for the great ak, revived by Messrs Wolley 
ang Newton. This northern “ Roe,” Dodo, or Moa (Dinornas 
gigantea)? is sketched by Paijkull in the shape of a three-foot 


f 


penguin ; and according to Professor Steenstrup, supported by 
Mr Newton, it was confined to the Polar regions, or, indeed, to 
the farnorth. The Icelanders believe it to be blind (Blind-fugla- 
sker), an opinion not shared by the Norwegians and the Feeroese. 
Mr Newton advised me, in case of success, not to follow the 
usual system of skinning the birds, and blowing the eggs, but to 


treat the former with pyroligneous acid, which mummifies the 














——— 


1 Mr Newton’s valuable paper in the Zbis, containing all that is required gud 
Iceland ornithology, has been alluded to. He quotes the works of the late Hr 
Petur Sturitz, of Professor Stecnstrap {Videnskabelige Meddellser for Aaret 
1855), of the venerable Richard Owen (Paleontology, 2d edit., 1861, and Trans, 
Fool. Sac., June 14, 1864), and of many other writers. An interesting note 
about the ‘only wingless, or rather flightless, species of the northern hemi- 
sphere,” and two recorded instances of the vara avis being kept in confinement, are 
given by Baring-Gould, Appendix A., pp. 406, 407. 

2 My companion, Mr Chapman, a New Zealander, who has returned to New 
Jealand, suguested that, despite Dr Hector, the Moa, @ Lird eight feet high, may 
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meat, and to preserve the latter in spirits after being coated with 
paraffin or stearine: thus they would be useful for embryologi- 
eal and other investigations. 

The unwieldy bird, common till 1834, was killed off for its 
meat and feathers, and the last eves were taken from Eldey 
(the meal-sack) and the Geirfugladrangr in 1844. Mr Newton 
suggested a visit to these needles, and Mr R. Buist kindly 
directed the “ Queen” to touch at them; but the weather made 
a visit impossible. He also advised an exploration of the Geir- 
fuglasker, the south-westernmost skerries of the Vestmannaeyjar 
archipelago, and others spoke of the Geirfuglasker or Hvalsbak, 
east of Berufjors. But the old Icelandic fiery spirit of adven- 
ture, all but burnt out under normal circumstances, flames high 
when the fuel of rixdollars is liberally apphed. Geir Zoega of 
Reykjavik assured me that the Eldey and the Auk-Needle off 
Reykjanes had been repeatedly visited by fishermen since 1844, 
the date of the last find;? and, though Hr Grimr Thomsen of 
Bessastadir “ begged to differ in opinion,” the destruction of the 
bird during the last twenty years proves that the people have 
been in the habit of hunting it. Of the Hvalsbak I was told 
that thouvh auks may have been seen there, the breach of the 
sea would have prevented their nesting and breeding. Remains 
only the Gare-fowl-skerry of the Irishmen’s Isles, and I am not 
sanguine that exploration will yield favourable results, 

The fog from the west and south-west, which enwraps this 
firth when the northern Fjérds are quite clear, began to break 
at eight A.M., and before eleven it had lifted sufficiently to show 
the beacon and the one big house perched upon the basaltic 
knob of Papey. There is a report that this feature and the islets 
around it are gradually rising, and that a sensible difference 1s 
observed every thirty years. Gradually to starboard the lower 
folds of Strandafjoll, stepped ke the Esja and Skardsheiti, and 
farther off the black curtain of Bilandstindr, frayed at the sum- 
mit, struggled into sight. It was a most imhospitable-looking 
region, 
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** a coast of dreariest continent, 
In many a shapeless promontory rent.” 


Shortly after noon passing Jén’s Holmr and beyond it the Long 
Tongue, forming the eastern entrance, we anchored in thirteen 
fathoms water off Djupivogr (deep voe), a baylet in the southern 
jaw of the great eastern firth, Berufjors.) 


SECTION If.-—~AtT Dstpivoar. 


I parted regretfully with Mr Chapman, who had no longer 
anything to detain him in Iceland, and landed in company with 
four Englishmen. Mr Askam, with a fine persistency which 
hails from Yorkshire, would have probably tried to swim ashore 
had “Diana” shown the white feather. Mr Alfred G. Lock, 
the concessionist of the north-eastern sulphur mines, his son 
Charles, and a friend, Mr Pow, of Penicuick, lately from the 
Argentine Republic, were equally pleased with the unexpected 
favours of the fog. The former easily persuaded me to join him 
as far as the My-vatn, with the hopes of pushing southwards 
over the Odd’a Hraun to the unexplored Vatnajokull, 

A few preliminary words concerning the mysterious formation 
along whose southern line we have coasted, and whose northern 
frontier we shall presently visit. The map shows a huge white 
blot, labelled Vatnajokull eda Klofajokull, and little distinction 
is made by the people. The former, signifying water or lake 
glacier, 1s so called because evalasses of fluid are at times dis- 
charged—-a phenomenon generally attributed to the bursting of 
reservoirs through the frozen edges, which are higher than the 





td 

> Berufjérd is derived from Berr, of whom more presently, or from Bera, a she- 
bear, the animal being often floated over upon ice-floes : Bare Firth, from  berr,” 
bare, which has been proposed {Longman, p. 33), isa mere error. Itis the longest, 
if not the largest, feature of this coast, exeept Reydartjord, which lies to the north, 
separated by three minor inlets. The ‘look-out ” stands, accorling to nautical 
charts, InN. lat, 64° 39° 447, and W. long. (CL) 14° 14’ 15” (in Olsen 14° 19” 47"), 
the latter supposed to require correction. The difference of time from Reykjavik 
is about 30°. The variitiou (west) diminishes: it was laid down at 39° or 40°, 
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interior: perhaps the snow and ice may be melted by volcanic 
eruptions. Klofajokull would mean the crevasse glacier, and its 
nature is said to justify the name. The total area, 3000 square 
geographical miles (115 by 60, according to Baring-Gould), has 
been reduced by Dr Lauder Lindsay, utterly without reason, to 
400.. The volcano hidden within the white depths is placed, 
by the best authority, Sira Sigurdr Gunnarson, on the north- 
eastern mid-are of the Skaptarjokull (N. lat. 64° 17’ to 20’, and W. 
long, 80° 20. Its smoke has been seen at Uthlit, south-west 
of the Geysir, and the people of Berufjord attribute to it the fog 
and ash-mist which prevailed between August 18 and 24 of 1872. 

Mr James Bryce says of the Vatnajokull, “ One tremendous 
mass, out of which the highest peaks of the island rise, has never 
been erossed, and never will’ I sec no reason to admit him even 
among the minor prophets. In early days attempts were made to 
penetrate from the north. The Landnamabok (part lil, pp. 257, 
258) tells us, that Bartr sun Heydngursbiarnar (Bardus filius 
Heyangur-Bidrnis), who had settled up the Skjalfandafijot 
(river of shivering or earthquakes 2), hoping to find a milder 
climate on the southern coast of the island, began to travel in 
spring, “ per Vonarskardum (crenam spel) cul postea nomen est 
Bardargata (Sermita Bardi) ; Hle postea Fliotshversum occupavit, 
et Gnupis habitavit, tunc cognomen Gnupa-Bardus (Gnupa- 
Bardr) adeptus est.” Darddalr is still known upon the middle 
course of the Skjalfandafijét, and Fljétshverfi (flood-village) 
lies east of the Blengr cone. Thus the old man crossed from 
north to south, along the western skirts of the Vatna- and 
Klofa- jékulls. The northern counterscarp was visited early in 
the present century by a party of Danish officers, who, in the 
attempt, lost a number of ponies through cold and hunger. In 
July to August 1838, Professor Gunnlaugsson, accompanied 
by Sira Sigurdr Guunarson, travelled along the Vatnajokullsvegr, 
which subtends the north-west, passed the Kistufell, where the 
west Jékulsd rises, during thesnight, or when a fog hid it; 
crossed the upper waters of that river, and struck the Bré 
(bridge) o on the eastern “ elacier-river” of the same name. Hr 
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to the south-west of the Klofajékull, He advised me to travel 
inland from Hekla, leaving the Skelingar (scowling) peaks to 
the left or north; to rest at the fine Buland farm; to cross the 
Skapta, and to attack the glacier from the Blener, where the — 
approach is casy, and whence he saw neither lakes nor crevasses, 
IT also heard of another attempt to penetrate from the Skeivara 
valley, which lies west of the Orafajékull; it failed, but no 
further details were procurable. . 
In the summer of 1871, a stout-hearted attempt to penetrate 
from the south was made by a young law student, Mr Watts, of 
the Middle Temple,' who, accompanied by Mr Milne, reached 
the large patch of forest called in the map “ Na&pstatarskdégr.” 
Hence he made for a crooked cone lying west of a black rock, 
but he was compelled to beat a retreat. No Tecelander would be 
persuaded to risk life or limb. ‘The travellers had no snow shoes 
to prevent their sinking thigh-deep at every step, and, having 
neglected ladders, they were obliged to throw their packs across, 
and to leap the numerous little crevasses ; moreover, the intense 
cold robbed them of sleep. After his return, he deseribed the 
Vatnajokull as “ at once a voleano and glacial region of immense 
extent, within which there is reason to believe that many active 
craters (7) are included. Vast streams of lava, of a magnitude 
unparalleled elsewhere (2), have issued from it, both in pre-historic 
and in historic times. Surmises of the vaguest character have 
been formed respecting the interior, which may possibly include 
fertile valleys, the resort of the reindeer for winter quarters (2). | 
It is encompassed on all sides, as far as the traveller could judge, 
by a desert formed by the action of the sea, huge lava-streams, 
and fragmentary ejectments, and detritus brought down by the 
flooded rivers incidental to volcanic eruptions, The south base 
' of the mountain is composed of repeated layers of basalt, over- 
Salas reece eee ee 


1 Mr Watts, who ia now publishing an account of his march, and who has started 
a third time for the Vatnajikull, gave me this list of stations : 

I. Reykjavik to Reykir. é 

2. To near the Tindafjallajékull, south of Hekla; very rough path. 

3. Over the deep Miclifeilssandr to east, where the vaileys ure grassy. 

4. To the Baland farm. 

§. To Kirkjuber cloister, on the Skapta. 

6, To the Napstatr farm, a long day's march. Here provisions and forage are 
procurable. - 
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lying the older tufas (Palagonite?), over which many lava-streams 
had flowed at various times, while beyond this, apparently, lies 
a huge glacier, through which many extinct as well as active 
-volcanic vents have penetrated.” 

Mr Watts has twice renewed his attompt (1874 and 1875), . 
and his stout heart deserves, if it cannot command, success. 
He strongly advised me to avoid the Bernfjérs line, and there, 
I think, he was wrong, The Journal will enter into details, 
suffice it here to say that there are two roads perfectly practi- 
cable. One which we did not visit ascends the Fossardalr and 
strikes the Axavatn (axe-water) and Likdrvatn (lyke-water 
lake ?), tarns which many Icelanders have visited: thence the 
traveller would ford or boat over the upper waters of the Fljots- 
dalr and the little Jékuls4, which latter leads directly into the 
north-eastern, Vatnajékull. The other, vid the Lagarfljot, will be 
described in the following pages. Both offer the great advan- 
tages of saving a week's hard travel to man and beast, of sparing 
supplies, and of offering a choice of places where depdts can be 
established. | 
‘We found three dwarf landing-piers at Djapivogr; and that 
to the east, with its double tramway, was a queer contrast with 
the popular anchor, four upright cask staves, and two below, 
containing rough blocks of basalt. A hospitable reception 
awaited us from Ilr N. P. E. Weywadt, the principal agent for 
the comptoir, and his brother Captain IH. R. Tvede, both Danes: 
the latter has travelled far and wide, he has served in the United 
States navy, and his abtndant information is frecly retailed. The 
former occupies the block of building, tarred wood as usual, to 
the west of the baylet, containing the dwelling-house and sundry 
atores. The windmill, little bigger than a man, a common labour- 
saver in these regions, is rudeness personified. The toy sails 
of sacking work a perpendicular cog acting upon a horizontal 
wheel, whose square iron spindle turns the stone: the rye Is 
placed in the hopper or upper case provided with a shoot; the 
damsel is a nail worked by the spindle, and, as there 1s no vent 
in the bucket, the flour must be baled out with the hand. The 
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mouldy imported flour. Finally, the “ wind-house” crowns an 
adjoining nub of basalt. Facing it is the boiling establishment, 
a large wooden shed like an Iceland church, containing thirteen 
vats, an iron pan, and a smithy in a detached hovel. On the hill 
behind is the “ look-out, which becomes important when steamers 
are expected. South, or at the bottom of the baylet, lie two 
double-storied black houses, with white windows, Captain Tvede’s 
stores: we were comfortably lodged in the upper floor. The 
climate here is exceptionally genial, less severe in fact than that 
of Scotland. The north wind is cold and clear, the south wet 
and warm, the east raw and claminy, and the west mild and 
muggy. It is reported that an observatory will be established. 
at Djupivogr. Little farms, provided with nets against sheep, 
are scattered all around, and Hr Weywadt rents a large tract of 
ground which we shall pass going up the firth. 

I spent some days at the mouth of the Berufjérs, coming and 
going, and had a good opportunity of studying the whale fishery. 
A company was established by Captain Hammar, a Danish 
officer, who afterwards went to Russia with the object of teach- 
ing the use of strychnine and curari—here the people opposed 
him as much as possible, declaring that the flesh, which is poison- 
ous only about the wound, would kill men and dogs? The chief 
objection is that the animal sinks, and does not rise till some 
two days after death, causing frequent loss. The first year 
brought in $10,000; the second, $5000 ; after which the concern 
was sold to three capitalists, under whom the shares fell 95 per 
cent., With a loss of $300,000 to $400,000. 





* Mr Tom Roys, an American, accompanied by his four brothers, established 
himself at Seydisfjérd, and used a rocket harpoon patented by himself, and so 
much *fimproved” that it will hardly leave the gun: the shell explodes in the 
body, kuls the animal instantly, and, by generating gas, causes the carcass to 
float ; if not, the defunct is buoyed and landed at diseretion. Je first hunted with 
& small sailing craft, and in 1865, after bagging seven to eight animals, each 
worth $2060, he brought from England a screw of 40 tons burden to tow his 
whaling boats. Ile calculated that 365 whales would allow 1 1b. of food te 68,000 
souls every day in the year: he also proposed pressing the meat for feeding dogs 
and fattening pigs (1). In that year his total bag till Augnst was twenty-five 
whales, of which he landed thirteen. I was told, however, that the speculation 
proved a failure, and that Mr Roys went off to Alaska. At Seydisfjord, distant 
two days’ march, there was 2 Dutch steamer, which last year had killed thirteen 
whales. When reduced to the last extreme, we thought of travelling home in her, 
but future explorers must not count upon such opportunities. 
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The Iceland whale fishery, famous during the last century! all 
round the island, ceased about the middle of last century, when 
better grounds were discovered: the result is that the animals 
have increased abundantly. The natives declare that there 
are thirteen. species, but of these doubtless some are Delphint. 
The following are the four best known :? 

1, balenn mysticetus, or “right” whale of Greenland and the 
south Atlantic ; la balewne franche, which lacks dorsal fin, is found 
off the north coast, but was never seen here by living man. 

2. Balenopter a gigas, or humpback whale, whose fins, despite 
the name, do not form wings: it is the biggest, averaging seventy 
to eighty feet; it contains the best and largest quantity of oil, 
and its colour 1s whitish, with wrinkled belly. 

3. Balena physalus, herrmg or sulphur whale, containing far 
less blubber than the preceding. 

4, Balena rostrata, the yellow-brown finback, or round-lipped 
whale, whose forcfins are some nine feet in leneth: it is the 
smallest, the liveliest, and the most powerful; it frequently 
ascends the firths, and it is known by throwing the highest jets. 

The animals are wild and wary, probably the result of clear 
water, and do not allow themselves to be approached in steamers: 
they are harpooned from boats using four to six oars, The latter 
three being “finners °"(Physalus antiguorum), do not produce much 
—fifty barrels would be a fair average. The carcass is cut up on 


' Uno Von Troil (129, 130) gives interesting notices of the whale. He divides the 
Inammals into two kinds: (1.} ‘‘ Skidis-fiskur,” or smooth-bellied, with whale- 
bone instead of teeth; the largest, ‘‘ Stettbakr,” or Mat-back, measures nearly 200 
English fect, and the ‘‘ Hnufubakr’” is only 50 feet shorter. Of the Reydar-fiskur, 
or wrinkle-lellied (No. 2}, the largest is the ‘* Steipereidur,” attaining nearly 240 
English feet; the ‘' Hrafnreydur” and the ‘‘ Andanufia;" ail are considered very 
dainty food ; and the Icelanders say the flesh has the taste of beef. The whales with 
teeth are (1.) the eatable, such as the Hnysen, the Hnydingur, the Hundfiskur, 
and the Maahyrningr; and (2.} the ice-whale, or uneatable, with its subdivisions, 
the Rodkammingur and the Nahvalur, were both ‘‘forbidden as foad by some 
ancient reculations, and particularly by the Church laws. The Icelanders believe 
that the first sort are very fond of human flesh, and therefore avoid fishing in 
such places where they appear.”” The carnivorous whales were frightened away 
by carrying ** dung, brimstone, Juniper-wood, and some other articles of the same 
nature, in their boats’—an idea worthy of the biack tars who navigate Lake 
Tangany ika, 

4 Professor Paijkuli adda the Reydr (whence NeySarfjird), Physeter or Catadon 
gneacrocephalus, a large spermaceti whale; he also gives to tle Iceland waters the 
Arctic walrus (Icel. Rosin -hyalir: 7richeeus rosmarua), and the narwhal (Monoden 
monoceres), . The Nagas spevily tweuty- -ive kinds of whales. 
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the strand; and the fatty matter, after being kept for some three 
weeks, when it supplies more oil, is boiled down. The belly, . 
which contains no blubber, yields the favourite food, “ Rengi:” 
when fresh this yellow-white layer between the Spik (speck) 
and the Thersti (fesh)-is mistaken by the ignorant for beef and 
pork, while connoisseurs prefer it to any meat, especially after 
it has been soaked in vinegar or sour whey. The whalebone is 
sent to England, where, according to Mr Consul Crowe (loc. 
cit.), “it appears to be used for making Prussian blue.” The oil 
is employed in tanning: the first boiling, of course, is the clearer, 
and the second is browner, with more “ foot.” 

Shark-hunting is a popular pastime, here as in “ Colymbia,” 
being more profitable to the Icelander than the whale. It is chiefly . 
the Scymnus microcephalus, or Greenlander, called by the people 
Ha-karl* (pronounced Hau-kadl) ; it may average 18 feet in length, 
and attain a maximum of 25; the back has two small fins, and 
the liver, which extends nearly through the whole body, may 
yield two barrels of oil, each about 140 quarts. It is danger- 
ously voracious; we never hear of accidents to men, for the best 
reason, they do not bathe; but it tears steaks from the whale’s 
sides, it devours dead reindeer (7), porpoises, seals, and cods, and 
it does not despise a pair of boots, The Scymnus much resembles 
the sunfish or basking-shark (Sey/lawm maximus), which is caught 
off western Ireland between May and the end of June; the 
southern monster, however, ranges from 20 to 50 feet in length, 
and its dorsal fin stands like a gigantic ploughshare about a 
yard above water. The ova of the Ha-kari, nearly the size of 
hens’ eggs, are produced in July and August, each shark yielding 
about half a barrel full) The skin is grey, coarse-grained, and 
incapable of being polished, but it is valued for shoes, — 

The sense of smell is said to be highly developed in the Ha- 
karl; on the other hand, it is dim of sight as the elephant, the 


1 The Ork. Hockla is the dog-fish, Sguadus acanthius or archiarius. Mr Vice- 
Consul Crowe gives the names ‘‘ Nékarla or havkalur,” probably misprints; he 
adds, however, that the Greenland shark rarely attacks man unless molested by _ 
him. ‘This assertion, which is made in all popular books, may, I believa, be 
modified by the reason given in the text. He also tells us that the hide ig 
gheaper than elther seal or lamb skin, but is neither strong nor durable—this 
again I doubt. The Greenland shark is called by some travellers Haskerdingr, 
and it can swallow, they say, a reindeer. 
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horny covering of the eye attracting the parasitical whale-louse 
(Lermodipoda, Cyamus, etc.), which often invest the whole organ. 
Its vitality is familiar to all who have seen a shark cut up, and 
tales are told of its swimming rofind the vessel after being 
ripped up and losing its liver. This.carnivor is caught near the 
eastern coasts, in 60 to 80 fathoms. On the north it always 
hugs the land between November and March: in summer It goes 
out to sea, and it sometimes lies in a depth of 300 fathoms. The 
usual “ sharkers” were half-decked affairs, ranging from 20 to 25 
tons, with a crew of six to eight men: they were preferred because 
heavy gsrapnels and hawsers are not required; moorings could 
readily be shifted, and, being low in the water, the prey could be 
more easily hauled in. 

Off late years the craft used on the north side of the island 
are decked vessels of 35 to 54 tons, provided with oars, and so 
lightly built that in calm weather they can eastly move from place 
to place, and get clear of the ice. They he in preference off the 
rising edge of a bank, the anchor being generally a four-pronged 
Iron ‘grapple, weighing about 180 lbs, with 15 to 20 fathoms 
of 3%,-inch. chain-cable, and a 350-fathom hawser. If nothing 
is caucht, the position is shifted until the shark 1s found; and if 
the latter is good, the vessel remains at the spot, and rides out 
the storms. In calm wintry weather the fishermen venture 
their small boats, and if fortunate they may secure within a 
couple of days fifteen barrels of liver per crew, 

The hnes used are thick as our deep-sea log-lines, fastened to 
three fathoms of chain, weighted in the middle with leads of 
10 to 13 lbs. Under this is attached a strong 6-inch iron hook, 
notched inside to prevent the bait shpping:: the latter is generally 
horsemeat, which has been soaked in blood, or seal-blubber 
which fetches a mark and more per pound. When hauled up to | 
the surface, the captive is made fast with a rope attached to the 
craft, and killed with a Jance; the belly 1s ripped up, the liver 
is stowed away, the gall is preserved for soap, the head is cut 
off, and the carcass is sling alongside the vessel. “The stench 
of the dead shark is so intolerable that it cannot be taken on 
board; but the reason for keeping it is the fear that if the live 
ones were allowed to glut themselves on their dead comrades, 
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they would no longer take the bait so readily; for they are so 
voracious that often only a portion of the shark caught on the 
hook reaches the surface, the others having partly devoured the 
wounded monster on his passage upwards. So firm are the 
fishermen on the west*coast in this belief, that they have peti- | 
tioned the legislature to enforce by law the keeping of the 
carcasses alongside as long as the fishing lasts. This opinion, 
however, is not shared by all the shark-fishers, and is open to 
doubt.” 
The value of a carcass on shore is about 7s. 6d. A moderate- 
sized shark gives two-thirds of a barrel of oil, and three barrels 
of liver yield on an average two barrels; the former each worth 
between 37s. and 50s., and the latter from 55s. to 125s. The 
chief markets are Sweden and Germany, where it is largely used 
for tanneries. The ligh odour of the comptoirs arises from 
the liver being kept for some three weeks, under the idea that 
the supply is increased. The skin is pegged out on the ground 
to dry, and the flesh, especially of a kind of dog-shark, is sold. 
The latter is buried for some months above high-water mark; 
a year 1s better, and two years make it a delicacy. This bonne 
bouche has a clear, yellow, red colour, with somewhat the ap- 
pearance of smoked salmon, Indigestible as all sharks’ meat, it 
is peculiarly “ staying ” food, and a couple of ounces will satisfy 
aman for the day. According to some travellers (Dillon and 
others), this “crack-dish” communicates its rankness to the 
eater, who is unapproachable for three weeks; but I never 
observed the fact; nor did I find that the prepared flesh was un- 
pleasant to the nose, “its presence in a room being very percep- 
tible.” Mr Crowe adds that the peasants often burying it in the 
ground for two or three weeks, take it up, wash, and eut it in 
strips, which are hung for a year in the drying house before 
| being considered ht for food. Finally, it is never used here, as 
in Maskat and Zanzibar, when in the state which may mildly be’ 
called “ high,” 

At Djupivogr we found the usual species of fin. The white 
fish is caught by long lines laid at night, and hauled in next 
day. They carry 200 to 300 hooks, but they are miniatures of 
the giants used by English fishermen in the North Sea, which 
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are measured by miles, The flounder, the halibut (Heilag-fiski, . 
Helliflynder, Hippoglossus pinguis, or holy flounder), and the red- 
spotted plaice are favourites, despite want of flavour: the dried 
skate 1s the bread of this ichthyophagous race, and the fish has 
passed into a ‘proverb for voracity—*hé eats everything that 
comes in his way like a skate.” I heard reports of enormous 
squids, the skate-whaals of the Shetlands, which may easily have 
given rise to the * Kraken” tale. Specimens have been seen from 
Zanzibar to Newfoundland, where cuttle-fish (Architeuthis mon- | 
achus and A, Dux, Steenstrttp) have been found with bodies 15 feet. 
Jong by 19 inches diameter, and “extensive arms of unknown 
extent.” The “Great Cuttle-fish” is the Dragon of Polynesian | 
mythology (p. 209, The Emigration of Turi), and it pulled down 
canoes unless killed by the axe. The Calmar de Bouguer, so called 
from the officer commanding the aviso “ Alecton,” was attacked 
in 1861, off north-eastern Tenerife, with bullets and harpoons ; 
this prwvre is described as 18 feet long, and beaked like a giant 
parrot. Moreover, the lumps of rock rising suddenly from the 
smooths and lines of ripple, viewed through the evening fog, 

must have kept alive the haunting idea of the kraken. The 
_ Great Sea Serpent, or Soe-orm, a/ias Aale last (Serpens marinus 
magnus), appears in the pages of Bishop Pontoppidan as an 
impossible snake, with crescental coils disposed perpendicularly 
instead of horizontally. Although Professor Owen determined 
it to be an otary, the fact is not “proven;” and of late years 
it was revived as a gigantic saurian which has escaped the 
general destruction of his race. Similarly there is an immense 
_ mass of evidence in favour of the Lind-orm or great land serpent. 
We find him in Livy, Pliny, and Strabo; and Regulus saw him 
at’ Bagrada stretching 100 feet long. That most conscientious 
traveller, Dr de Lacerda, relates that when voyaging up the 
Brazilian Tiété, his slaves sat down upon a trunk, which proved 
. to be a snake; and I brought home traditions of his having 

closed a path to travellers in Eastern Intertropical Africa. 
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Grcotion JIL—To Berurjorp: UP THE FIRTH. 


At Djipivogr we met Hr Oddr V. Gislason, a “ Candidatus 
Theologiz,” who had ‘visited England, and had published an 
Icelandic primer (Leidvisir, Reyk., 1863), which he dedicated to 
‘9 friend, the late Hermann Bicknell. At the capital, where his 
wife remains, he acts as Lloyd’s agent, and in the east he col- 
lects ponies and sheep for Mr Askam. His local: reputation as 
a shark-fisher and a viveur stands tolerably high, but he can 
work hard when he pleases. This worthy at once applied him- 
self to buying bat-ponies, and to hiring a guide, whose pertect 
and well-known uselessness deserves notice, * } 

Gisli Eyriksson is a good-looking man of thirty-five, with blue 
eyes, aquiline nose, and a full blond beard. Formerly a day 
labourer, he prefers to be an able-bodied pauper; the sturdy 
vagrant owns two nags, yet he has thrown his loafing self, his 
wife, and his three children upon the parish. His only merit is 
not drinking; and the women pity him because he is pretty. 
An Ebionite from the womb, a Lazarus with the tastes of 
Dives, the invertebrate creature is soft as a girl; he dawdles 
limp as a negro; he malingers, pleading a bad knee to attract 
compassion; he makes everybody do his duty; he is ever in the 
kitchen, never at work; he breaks everything he touches; it 
makes one’s fingers tingle to look at him. Presently he will 
strike for more pay. Meanwhile he is the picture of the Prodigal 
Son in Iceland carb: his stutt-buxur,! the pointed and buttoned 
overalls, said to have been imported from Scotland by King_ 
Magmis Berfxtti, are in rags and tatters; his stirrups are. 
knotted cords, and his bridle is a string. Inconsequent as. a 
Somali, he drops his fragmentary Svipa (whip) every hour, and 
he manages even to lose his knife. We engaged him for 4 marks 
per diem; the “dog of an Icelander” swore after return that the 
wage was $1, 3m.; and when he received his $29 he mounted 
his nag and jogged leisurely home. | 


me 
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July 30. 

We sent on our ponies, the first detachment, during the thick 
fog of morning, the warm moist sea-air showing 73° (F.), con- 
densed by the black and white heights; and in mid-afternoon, 
we set out for Berufjors in Captain Tvede’s whaleboat. It had 
a centre-board after approved fashion,. but no sail to catch the 
fair wind from the Fjér3-mouth. The crew consisted of two 
Icelanders, who, accustomed to the silly narrow blade, the “mos 
majorum,” were unable to handle the broad oar; the two coopers, 
a Dane, and a German who disliked soldiering at home, did 
much better. As the mist lifted we enjoyed the views upon 
the firth, which our patriotic captain compared with the Organ 
Mountains, Rio de Janciro. Yet there is abundant Icelandic 
physiognomy in the Fjird viewed from above, especially when 
the sun is slightly veiled and the shadow of the mist falls upon 
the wild forms with a pale, unearthly glare. As a rule, too, there 
is a distinct circulation, an indcrift of lower and an outdrift of 
upper cloud; the effect of the double winds; so common in 
maritime Iceland, and very striking to the nephelophile. The 
tival shores contrast sharply. The northern, especially about 
the Berunes chapel, has broader flats and more frequent farms, 
backed by the stepped copings and the buttresses of the Stranda- 
fjoll, The trend is to the north-west, where quaint and regu- 
lar castellations, either rising sheer or based upon débris disposed 
at the natural angle, are divided by deep gaps and fosses. The 
eastern sky-lmne is broken into crags which appear a mass of 
ruins; in places the capping is a single stone, a needle, a column, 
a Grettis-tak (logan-stone), or an “ old man;” here falls a sharp 
aréte; there towers a pyramid, which viewed at another angle 
proves to be a headland. The general form is not unlike those 
dolomites which Sir Humphrey Davy mistook for granite. A 
remarkable band of green Palagonite, locally called “ petrified 
clay, dips waterwards at an angle of 37°; it crops out north at 
Breiddalsvik, and it is said to be traceable southwards for a two 
days’ march. 

The fronting shore begins with a fringe of rocks and skerries; the 
Fiskenakketange baylet is mistakenat night for Djtpivoer: and the 
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of old Danish charts, are especially mch in “ rognons : of roc 
The uplands are formed by masses of trap, with drops and spss 
cut and chasmed, at right angles, by gashes and ravines hearing a 
thin vegetation. We are shown the Teigarhorn (paddock-horn) 
torrent, about a mile and a half from Djupivogr; here fine zeolites 
are, or rather were, found, and Iceland spar is known to exist— 
unfortunately the farm is Church property." The only important 
feature ig the Bulandstindr, whose north-eastern pyramid, laid 
down at 3388 feet (Danish), makes an excellent landmark for 
those coming from the south; the grim black wall bears snow 
on the northern exposure, and the easily breaking stone renders 
the ascent unpleasant. At five P.M. we passed the Gautavik (Goth- 
wich) farm, about a century ago the ouly trading comptonr, dating 
‘from the days of Burnt Njil. Some forty-five minutes afterwards 
we touched at the excellent anchorage of Staulovik, to land Hr 
Gislason and a very small boy carrying a very very large jar of 
rum. Shortly afterwards we opened on the right bank Fossardalr, 
which bounds Bulandstindr on the north: here the strata nse 
waterwards at an anole of 28°. The vale, faintly green, is called 
Vididalr in the upper part; it is the directest line vid Keldadalr— 
(well-vale) to Fljdtsdalr, immediately cast of Snefell, but there | 
is no bridle-path, and the compass must be the only guide. 

The channel was not whoily desert, we met two boats; the 
sticks planted upon the islet-rocks, the Z5arsker, and the Eiar- 
steinn, showed it to be an eider-firth, where the intelligent seal 
well knows that he may not be shot, and where ravens flock in 
forlorn hopes of a duckling. “ Faradslit” is the folk or cavalry of 
Pharaoh, for that wicked but debatable king, so great is the might 
of myth, has colonised even Ultima Thule; and his heges still 
become men and women, laying aside their furs, on the eve of St 
John. They give rise to a multitude of proverbs, eg., “‘ Too near 
the nose, as the seal said when hit in the eye.” Phoca here 
forms part of the parson’s flock. They are tame as porpoises. 
The cows are never killed, and the young are spared; when a 
pattue of men-seals with gun and club takes place, it is during 
summer. ‘These mammals are most numerous on the southern 
and eastern coasts; here in one spot we count fourteen pair of 
eyes quietly but persistently prospecting us, As the fine is 
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three marks for firing a gun within a mule, and the flesh is the 
best possible shark-bait, we are consulted upon the subject of air- 
canes.' “ Krummi” (crook-bill), the raven, whose size has been 
exaggerated by travellers, is everywhere in Iceland an unmiti- 
gated pest, and he shows the unbecoming familiarity of the 
“ghurab” in Somaliland. His impunity may be due to his 
cousin the corbie’s sentiment : 


“* Ho, ho, ho! said the old black crow, 
For that nobody will eat him he very well doth know.” 


Perhaps some survival of old paganism may preserve the “ yellow 
footed bird m the inky cloak,” who became black by reason of his 
sins: Odin’s hawk, the “black cousin of the swan,” who appeared — 
in the traditional oriflamme of the Norsk Vikings, and who still 
survives in the lines: 


‘*Though Huginn’s (Mind’s) loss I should deplore, 
Yet Muninn’s (Memory’s) would affect me more”? 


Hence, possibly, the prevailing superstitions, eg., that Ralph. 
combines eccentric habits with human intelligence; that he is 
a bird of augury; that he holds a Hrafna-Thing (council) in 
autumn, to billet the several couples; that every church has its 
own pair ; that Grip does not plunder the farm nor fight the dogs of 
those who lodge the Grips; and that he warns the owner of dead 
sheep. The Raven’s Song (Krumma-Kvwiti), a dialoeue between 
“ Hrafn” and a peasant, is well known, whilst the Hrafna-galdur 





* Iceland does wisely to preserve her seals. Argyleshire in the olden time, and 
especially the holms south of Skye, were famed for them; now they are very wild 
and not likely to be caught basking on the rocks, or bathing in shallow water. 
Old bull seals, who may measure 5 feet 6 inches, are wary in the extreme, and 
seldom allow the use of the club. TPhoca must also he hit on the head, or the _ 
hunter will see no more of him. In Greenland the packs have been almost killed 
out by the scores of vessels which Dundee and Peterhead, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark and Germany,.send every year, and it is reported that without a “‘ close 
time,” the breed will become, like the oyster and the crab, almost extinct. San 
Francisco has been sensible cnough to preserve the flocks of Proteus by the strong 
arm of the lJaw—] wonder if grim old ‘* Ben Butler ” still tries to stare man out of 
countenance as he floats off the Ocean House. 

* Mr Blackwall satirically suggests that our Huggins and Muggins may descend 
from this respectable parentage, whilst he trusts that the Smiths, Smyths, and 
congeners, “‘will duly acknowledge the sturdy Scandinavian yeoman, Smiér Churls- 
son, grandson of the jovial old fellow, Grandfather, who had the honour of pledging 


a huomner with*a celestial deity ae thetr enmman aneactar 2 
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Ovins (Odir’s Raven Song) is a miracle of mystery. Ralph’s 
croakings were and still are omens, betokening death when heard 
in front of a house, and he has appropriated a variety of proverbs. 
Perhaps this sentiment prevented the Northerner “ improving the 
subject,” as did blind Herve in the Breton verse, “ When you see 
a raven fly, think that the Devil is as black and as wicked. 
“When you see a little dove fly, think that your Angel Is as sweet 
and white.” Thus after St Vincent was beheaded, all the Grips 
that alighted upon his corpse fell dead; on the other hand, 
Ravenna owes her name to the fact that ravens, crows, and jack- 
daws flocked from every part of Italy to take part in the feast of 
St Appolinarius. In the Feroes the bird of the “ brook Cherith” 
has lost all his Odinic reputation; he is easily killed when the 
snow drives him to the farm-house, and four skillings are given 
for his beak. Perhaps instead of being slaughtered, he might be 
exported to England, where he would now command seven 
shillings. According to the people, he is not invincible, being 
often beaten by the agile sea-pie (Hamatopus ostralequs, the. 
Sceolder of Shetland), and sometimes slain by the strong-billed 
sea-parrot (pullin). 

As we approached the bottom of Berufjérs, we could see the 
snows over which our path would le, and the “gurly flood” 
dashing down the broad steps of trap. it drains the Axarvatn, 
the “ Axe-water,” so called from its shape; it is said to be rich 
in trout and fish, but Mr Pow, who was of the party, found it 
far too clear and cold. After a pleasant row of twelve miles in 
about three hours, we reached our destination, and the “ new 
chums” derided the place which appears so large upon the map. 
Berufjérd is, in fact, nothing but a Prestagarsr (parsonage) and a 
chapel, the latter distinguished from a stable only by the white 
cross, episcopally commanded; the doors hang about, and there 
ig asad want of paint. In Iceland the clercyman often moves 
off when his church wants repair, for he must pay the expense, _ 

We were courteously and hospitably received by Sira Thorstein 
Thorarensson, who was busy m his tum superintending the day- 
labourers. It is the hay-harvest, the only harvest that Iceland 
knows. The men ride to and from their work, ply their ridiculous 
scythes, and, besides being fed, are paid per teigr (80 square feet) 
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1 Fjérsung} = 10 Ibs, of butter, here worth 2 marks per |b. An 
active hand at this season can make $2 per diem, 11 marks being 
the average; many farms are nude of males, and consequently 
guides in August are scarce and dear. Hay, which fetches 1 
~ mark per 10 Ibs. in winter, now sells for $2 the kapall* (horseload, 
or 240 lbs. Danish); and as the ton in Scotland costs at this 
season only £1, 10s. to £2, 10s, Mr Pow scents a spec. That 
evening passed in the confusion of sorting goods and sending 
back all articles not strictly necessary ; it was far into the small 
hours before we could settle ourselves upon the rotten boards, 
and under the hideous crucitix which, forming the chapel’s altar- 
piece, carefully avoids breaking commandment No, 2. 


July 31, 

_ Whilst awaiting the arrival of our carriage, Captain Tvede : 
volunteered a walk up the BerufjarSarskard, which crosses the | 
northern wall of the firth, and afterwards anastomoses with the © 
= road to Thingmdli. This part had not undergone its annual repair, 
and it was painfully pitted with horse-traps, deep holes. The 


~ lower part was an avalanche line: 


‘* Interdum subitam glacie labente ruinam 
Mons dedit, et trepidis fundainina subruit astris;” 


but “interdum” hardly applies to what happens annually from 
these “thunderbolts of snow.” To the right lay Séta-botn,a huge 
hollow, probably formed by hydraulic pressure, the sinking of a 
‘mountain-stream, a common feature in the Brazil. As Sdéti and 
his wife Bera (the bearess), a name often given to women, were 
riding home over this pass, their enemies raised a magic fog; he 
broke his neck by falling into the pit; she broke her head as the 
famished horse, to whose instinct the rider had trusted, rushed 
info the stable—the site of the latter is still shown near the 
parsonage. Bera’s cairn lies at the top of a httle promontory at 
the north end of the Fj613, where her ghost sits gazing upon the. 
A 


1 A fourth; hence our farthing. 

2 Evidently from Cahballus, the word which has so successfully ousted the more 
classical Equus.- The Dietionary makes the horseload = 5 trusses; Uno Von Troil, 
12 to 15 lisgapnds, each about 17 Eng, lbs. avoir. 
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ever restless tide! The picture was diversified by an advance of 
white mist; its fragments, forming a vanguard like a flock of wild 
geese, with abundant play and movement presently invested the 
shallow cupola of Thrandar Jékull, whose brown clouds were its 
own growth: at times 4t melted under the sun, and presently it 
renewed itself in the cold wind of the firth and in the colder 
breath of the snow-clad summits. Finally, it settled upon the - 
mid-ridge, making the upper half appear miles away from its 
base. 7 

After a two hours’ stroll we reached the Bitruhals, or col, which 
stands over 2000 feet, above sea-level? On the left hand rose 
Kistufell, the apex where the Danish officers placed a landmark: 
the summit must be at least 1000 feet higher than the pass. 
Through the reek and dance of the morning air we locked down 
upon’ Breisdalsvik; the Broad Dale is parted into a northern, 
and southern feature by “ Moleyri,” a great spine of trap, and 
the nearer section 1s split by three large perpendicular Gjds. 
The winding Breiddalsa, which has a fork for each valley, is clear 
and limpid, very different from Jokull water; and large farms 
are scattered everywhere about the soles. The northern face of. 
the BerufjarSarskard is even more striking than the southern ; 
the “ Vandyke cliffs” have all the tints of Brazilian Taué; no- 
where does Iceland show more colouring. The red, pink, dead- 
white, and pale-creen Palagonite follows the torrent-beds and 
girths the rivers; and the singularity is increased by walls and 
outcrops of the hardest and blackest hornblende, building dykes, 
bridging chasms, and causing the snow-streams to breach over 
in cascades. Farther down there is a vein of glistening trachyte 
celled with iron, probably a prolongation of the Skria hills, 
which we shall pass farther north; afar it looks like plaster 





1 Mr Jén A. Hjaltalin informs me that on the borders of Norway and Sweden 
several local names are called after Sti and Bera, and the legend may have been 
transplanted to lecland. It isnot found in the list of Sagas quoted by the Cleashy- 
Vigfusson Dictionary ; [am therefore inclined to refer it te the sea-rover Hall- 
vard Séti, of whom we read, ‘* Thence Kol steered his course out of the river to 
Norway . . . and came on Hallvar® Soti unawares, and found him in a 
loft. He kept them otf bravely till they set fire to the house, then he pave him- 
self up, but they slew him, and took there much goods” (Burnt Njal, ii. 2). 

7 The aneroid {compensated). showed 27°63; the thermometer, 67° (F.) in the 
open air. On the return march, the former was 28°08, and the latter 76° (both 
in pocket), At sea-level the instruments stood at 30‘04 to 30°12, and 63° (F,). 
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fallen from a wall. ~The valley is scattered over with ehalce- 
donies and crystals of lime, the produce of geodes washed out of 
the trap, and with jaspers, especially the red, green, and banded ; 
Hr Gislason’s “copper ore” is probably nothing but burnt or — 
corroded “ yaspis.” Along the stream-banks vrow yellow poppies 
(P. nudicaule ; Icel. Mela-Sol), with small lemon-coloured flowers 
and large spreading roots; they extend to Spitzbergen, and the 
last time I saw them was in the Desert of the Palmyrene. 

Down the northern descent, which is rapid but provided with 
a good causeway «& tourniquet, runs the eastern road to Seydisfjors, 
firth of the Seid or Gadus virens, the abode of many merchants, 
distant some sixty miles from Djupivogr: the western wid the 
Oxarheidi (ox-heath) is generally preferred because it crosses 
two instead of three great divides. The line to Thingmali turns 
to the left, repeatedly crosses the southern Breiddalsa, and ascends 
by another newly built causeway, the Breisdalsheisi, where there 
is a nameless lakelet, neglected by the map, which discharges 
the southern Broad Dale fork. 


SrceTtion 1[V.—To tus My-vatn: Tie Seven Days’ RIpe. 


July 31 ended with a “sea of troubles.” Captain Tvede and 
Mr Pow left us, greatly to our regret, and no one seemed anxious 
to effect a departure but ourselves. The guide skulked, the 
ponies came in slowly, and, worst of all, a dark march was pro- 
posed. This always appears to me the summeum maium of travel- 
ling; it is equally injurious to strength and temper; it often 
wastes the next day; and, worst of all, 1b gives a false idea of the 
country. 

Our party is now formed. Messrs Lock, father and son, are 
attended by Bowers, an able seaman, born in Jamaica and domi- 
ciled at Southampton. He is to superintend the sulphur boring ; 
he does the work of half-a-dozen Icelanders, but he has seldom 
been aboard a nag; and the honest fellow is apt to forget the 
adage, “astern of a sail and ahead of a horse.” Besides Gisli, 
the skulk, we temporarily engage for nine marks per diem Hr 
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Hoskulldar Gu3mundsson, who is en route for his father’s house. 
Hr Gislason, wishing to attend a fair, accompanies us for the 
first march. The kind and obliging parson, after feeding us with 
fish, mutton fresh and dry, sharks’ flesh, and seals’ haslets—good 
with vinegar, but ever then somewhat tco oily—and after in- 
sisting upon sundry stirrup-cups of “Iceland wine” (schnapps), 
determines to start one of the most disorderly of caravans. 

We have a total of nineteen ponies all under six years, which 
would be four-year olds in England, and with the nineteen never 
arope. For the most part utterly unbroken, they break away 
and lose our time; disgusted with their loads, especially with 
the long boring-rods, they kick and bite, requiring constant 
reloadmg. Consequently, Mr Lock misses a carpet-bag, which 
contains only his money and his papers, and all our baggage 
suilers more in ten hours than in a year of railways. The com- 
mercial complication was enormous; almost each animal had its 
own hire; one was to be left at this place; two were to be sent 
on to that: we took the wrong ones with us to My-vatn, and con- 
sequently we were threatened with a lawsuit. Mr Lock (pére) 
has a largdé manu manner, but he is strongly imbued with the 
Anglo-Saxon “ idee,” to wit, . 


*‘ The grand idee that every man jest do what he dam pleases.” 


He compels the most headstrong to obey him; he remembers 
the adage, “In Iceland if you want anything, ask for it;” he 
takes high ground, and he “ puts up with no nonsense.”- The 
people, gentle and simple, do not openly resent the novelty, but 
they slang him behind his back, and with a certain dry humour 
they dub him “ Loki,” * the bad god of Scandinavian mythology. 
I can only say that the tone answered well as in Syria or 
Egypt. 

The disorderly party set out about an hour before midnight. 


* 





1 The name was formerly derived from Loka, to shut, like Wodan from Vata, 
even as Juno a Juvande, and Neptunus a nando. The Dictionary suggests 
that the old form may have been Wloka (Volcanus), the 2 being dropped before 
the ¢ according to the rules of the Scandinavian tongue. It is strange that thongh 
Odin, Thorr, and Loki were by far the most prominent personages of the heathen 
faith, the name of the latter is not preserved in the records of any other Teutonic, 
or rather let us say, Gothic people, _ | 
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We passed in the dark a mine of magnetic iron disposed, they 
say, in volcanic rock. This metal cannot be smelted fer want of © 
fuel, and its only raison déire in Iceland is to deflect the magnet 
and to make navigation and the Vatnajékull dangerous. The 
ugly bridle-path running up the left bark of the Axavatn, and 
ascending a variety of stony steps, divided by flats of deep moss, 
with a rare Beitivellir, baiting or pasture ground, and snow- 
wreaths sounding hollow beneath the tread, showed few features. 
Before the cold mist set in from the north, we saw at our feet 
the long Berufjord, and the spectre of Thrandar Jokull, oleaming 
white in the pale and glaucous green light of an Arctic midnight; 
whilst the continuous roar of foss and torrent rang In our ears. 

At the foot of the fifth and roughest grade, the Oxarhei’i, we 
halted for a while, where the steep ascent is called, apparently 
in bitter derision, Vagna-brekka, or waggon-hill. The huge 
mountain-walls seemed to tower straight above our heads; on 
the right was the Haurar-Gil (crag-gil), and nearer the Manna- © 
beinafjall, or man-Lone hill, where some of Soti’s horsemen 
were slain. These things the good priest tells us, and then, 
‘wringing our hands and bidding us Godspeed, he rides home, 
bearing with him our best thanks. The very large Jar of rum 
proved too much for one of his friends; after calloping about 
like one insane, changing his horse every half-hour, and drink- 
ing every ten minutes, he lay him down to sleep comfort- 
ably upon the soft, cool snow, and lost no time in losing his 
saddle and saddle-cloth, his bridle and his horse. He will 
walk into camp at five P.M. next day, sadly crestfallen, if not 
repentant. 

After three hours, during which I felt frozen hands for the 
first time, we stood on the summit of the Breisdalshei%, and. 
looked down upon the long valley to the north. It was a plea- 
sant change alter our uncouth way and the panorama maudit of 
the earlier night; but the sunlight, though vleaming pink and 
gold upon the snow hills to the north, only saddened sleepy 
eyes. The path leads down the right bank of the Mulaa in the 
Skriddalr, a mad stream rolling reckless over slope and drop, 
oreen and blue. eold and clear, here deeply encased by huge 
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yellow bog-iron.. The left wall was regular with gracious con- 
cave lines, ending in the lion-headed Muli, which gives a name 
to the Mula Sysla: the right was a succession of buttresses, each 
owning its own Kvisl, or shallow drain, and the latter were 
mauvais pas, where ouly the cleverest, ponies could spring up- 
and down the rocks without a fall. As we advanced, the valley 
broadened out into flats of vivid, unwholesome green, bog and 
swamp spangled with cotton-erass, whose pods much resemble 
those of the veritable tree-wool, and which should be collected 
for sheep-fodder. At 9.30 a.m, we forded the stream, and rode 
up to Thinemuli, much to the edification of the mowers, men In 
shirt-slecves and women half-dressed— 


** All hands employed, 
Like labouring bees on a long summer day.” 


We were not equally edified by their unbusy, dawdling ways: 
so at the churn the servant girls will work five minutes and rest 
fifteen. . 

As I expected, the Thursday was a dies non, whose only event -: 
was pancake made by the farmer’s wife. We inspected the tall 
Mali, whose bare and ragged head of trap ends the long buttress 
to the north-north-east: it is bounded east by. the Geitdalsa, rising 
in the Likarvatn; draining, they say, the Thrandar, and uniting 
with the Mila4 to form the Grimsi. We botanised at its foot, col- 
lecting two equiscta, Elting (spearwort, or & arvense) and Beitill 
(horse-tatl), of which there are many varieties; the Fjdja or violet 
(V. montana?); the Hrossansl, or horse-needle (Juncus squamo- 
sus); the Bla-ber and Grienyaxlar or young blaeberry (Vaceinium 
myrtillus) ; the bog-whortle (V. wlginesum) ; the blue-bell (Bla- 
klukka; Campanula rotundifolia, Hjalt.), which grows every- 
where, reminding us of Europe; the small, grey birch; the dwarf- 
willow, all catkins; the Alpine bartsia (Icel. Loka-sjodsbrodir %); 
the meadow-rue (Thalictrum Alpense; Icel. Kross-gras); the 
fleabane (Hrigeron; Icel. Smjér-gras) and the ephemeral Veronica. 
There were also the bnght, yellow-ereen reindeer-moss; the red 
Alpine catch-fly (Lychnis Alp.) ; the usual “ sun’s-eye,” or butter- 


rs. 
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cup (Sol-ey); the dandelion (Fifill}; and the lamb-grass or moss- | 


campion, still in flower; the bladder-campion (Silene inflata) ; 
the pretty, common lyng (heather); the mountain-asphodel (7o- 
feldia palustris; Icel. Sykis-gras); and, most remarkable of all, 
the pale-lemon blossoms of the mountain avens already begin- 
ning to pall. The Kreki-lyng, the black crowberry (2. nigrum), 
supplied its small, red currants, sweet and mawkish, of which 
Bishop P4l made sacramental wine; the vine-like Hrdtaberja- 
lyng (Aiubus ling) trailed on the sward; and the meadow-rose 
(Hpilohium angustifolium; Icel. Eyra-ros) reigned queen of Ice- 
land flora. Thé leafage already showed autumnal tints, yellows 
and reds taking the place of greens, lisht and dark; and the air 
was all alive with grey moths (Fyrireld). 


An interesting feature of the Skriddalr, or slipping dale, is 


the Skriva range, a name not in the map, but given to the north- 
eastern buttresses of the broken valley as far as Sandfell. 
Fronted by dark traps they rise, nude of turf, conspicuous in 
light-yellow skins of trachyte aud Palagonite, based upon a thin 
and sickly green—we learned to call them the Sulphur Range, 
As the long streaks and gullies, the broad parting fiwmaras, and 
the slides and heaps of footing débizs, show, the Skri¥as are 
infamous for landslips and snowslips (Sne-Skriva), the latter 
overwhelming tims and houses— 


** Muitos hausere profunda 
Vasté mole nives; cumaue ipsis sepe juvencis 
Naufraga candenti merguntur claustra barathro.” 


The sole defence against these avalanches (Skriddfall)} is the 


Skriva-garér, a dry wall, built very strongly at the sharp angle | 


facing the Skriva and the Snjofldd, and repaired every year. . 





1 Mr Tuckett, of Alpine fame, shows us anent this word that ‘strange game 
(Anglicé, wild-goose) has been started in the dark forest of etymology.” Like 
Avalasse and Avalaison (a débdéeée of rain or melted snow), the Schnee-schlipfe is 
certainly derived from the low Latin ‘‘advallare,” to advance valleywards: others 
propose ‘fa labende,” “* Lau,” the warm spring winds; ‘avaler” (eg., avaler 
gon chaperon), the village; ‘‘ Ablindssch,” in French ‘* Avéranche,” and, lastly, 
the German Lauwine, ‘* Lowin,” because these avalantic descents have the rage 
and power of a lioness, I may add that in mountainous Europe each valley 
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In the evening the people began to gather for the fair, and 
most of them were in that state politely called “excited.” One 
man made himself especially remarkable ; with one leg shorter 
than the other, he was dancing, roaring, snorting fou’; his face 
was much knocked about; and, with his baccy smeared lips, he 
insisted on succulently kissing every feminine mouth, Mr 
Lock, sen., had a somewhat narrow escape from a venerable 
matron whose nostrils showed that she was no better in one 
matter than our vrandmothers: she advanced towards him 
prognathously, when in the nick of time he turned and fled. 
He was much shaken, and for some hours looked pale and 
weak. ‘ 

The evening might have been in Tuscany; and we drank 
coffee outside, a practice which excited general reprehension— 
here you rarely see a bench or seat in the open air. We 
were lucky m1 engacing a superior guide, the student Sigurdur 
Gunnarsson, nephew of the archdeacon of Hallormstatir ; his 
seven years at Reykjavik had given him a tincture of English ; 
he was good-tempered and obliging; in fact, the absolute reverse 
of Barine-Gould’s “ Grimr.” Hr Gislason, to the satisfaction of 
every one, disappeared with his big dog,a cur whose only idea of 
life was to chivy sheep. 7 

Our day’s march was far more interesting than usual: it lay 
over the lone, prismatic tongue of land, a sister formation of the 
Muli line, separating the Grimsa from its ultimate receptacle, 
the lake. Amongst the scatter of farms lay Geirdlfstadir, where 
I slept on return: the house is partly built of greenstone. The 
mountain path is called, why, I know not, a “Remba,” a hard 
road to travel, from “a3 rembask,” to struggle with, to puff one’s 
self up. The summit of this Hallormstadarhals was a mere 





11t ig only fair to repeat what the Standard (August 29, 1874) says of this 
worthy: ‘*The man to whom I shonld strongly advise any English visitors to 
Iceland to apply for advice and active assistance—a resident in Reykjavik, speak- 
ing excellent English, active and energetic, whose name is Gislasson—was, in his 
early days, a theclogical student, and previous to his ordination was appointed fo 
the pastorate of Grimsey. Ile declined to go, and withdrew from the ministry. I 
de not know whether the Grimsey fishermen Jost a good priest or not, but I know 
that the English gained an excellent counsellor. He is the Grimr of Baring- 
Gould's well-known book, but if the sketch of him there contained is at all true 
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divide, not a Heiti with level ground; and from its altitude, 
about 880 feet, we looked down upon and around a most exten- 
sive view. Below us, and stretching to north-north-east, lay the 
long “ broad,” known as the Lagartljét, a milky water evidently 
from the snow-mountains; and on the nearer shore, protected from 
the biting blasts, lay the celebrated Skogr, or forest of Hallorm- 
statir, straggling some twenty miles, and composed of birch-trees, 


“If trees they may be called, which trees are none.” 


Yet from afar they act pretty well as acacias, the point-lace of the 
forest. To the north-east rise the nubs, heaps, and snows of Hottr, 
the hats or cowls, and their frost-bound prolongation, the icy 
range of Borgarfj6rd, and, especially, the cones of Dyrfjoll. But 
every eye turned instinctively southwards when majestic Sneefell, 
the northernmost outher of the Vatnajoknll, fronted by its two 
northern outliers, the Hafrsfell and the Laugarfell, shoots up 
towards the cirri and cumuli of the still air, its glistening 
glaciers and steely-blue sides making eternal winter In a lovely 
garb appear. | 

At Hallormstaisir, our first stage, we failed to find the Profastr 
_ (archdeacon) Sigursur Gunnarsson, who had gone for supplies to 
Seydisfjars. His wife received us kindly with “ Yule bread,” 
containing raisins and other delicacies. She must be a model 
housewife ; her six-gabled house was being painted ; her kitchen- 
garden grew unusually fine potatoes; and her poultry-yard was 
far better stocked than usual. We were hospitably invited to 
pass the night, and Gisli Skulk looked wistfully at the comforts 
around him; but we were inexorable and, after a two hours’ 
halt, began operations upon the next stage. | 

I shall not readily forget that march. The ponies, also, had 
apparently made up their minds for a half-holiday, and, when 
refused, they resolved to revenge themselves. Briefly, the loads 
were everywhere except where they should have been, and the 
fight at the ford.was unusually severe. The bridle-path up the | 
right bank, moreover, was bad, broken with gullies, rugged with 
rocks, and cullendered with holes; in places we had to avoid 
headlands of stony teeth by fording the waters: and, as on the 
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low for summer. Student Sigurdur explained Lagarfljét as a 
corruption of Laugr, a bath; others translate it the “ layer” or 
mixed water, because composed of ice and mud. It is econ- 


sidered unwholesome and undrinkable. The average breadth _ 


is one mile and a ‘half, and the people declare that the | 
depth reaches sixty fathoms. It is formed by a glacier stream, 
the little Jokulsa, flowing through the Fljdtsdalr or Nor®ur- 
dalr, a line which we shall presently follow; and an eastern . 
lake-stream, the Keldd, draining the Sytridalr, The latter 
rises in the Keldavatn, which the map writes Keldudrvatn, 
the lake of springs-water; and it is reached in a long day’s 
ride from the Vidivellir, or the Klika farm, which almost fronts 
Valthiofstadir. : . 
I had heard much of the Skdégr (Shaw) of the Lagarfljét, as - 
the most beautiful in Iceland: it probably tempted the first | 
settler, Hallormr, to become Hallormr of the Wilderness. In 
other places, the freezing and thawing of the sap bursts the 
vessels and kills the plants. Here, however, the Birkis have a 
backing of heights to concentrate sun-heat, a westerly exposure, 
and a large sheet of water tempering the cold. The thin birch- 
scrub grows on all kinds of soil; mostly the trees are mere 
bushes, but the topmost twigs of the giants of the forest may 
reach twenty feet, and the timber is heavy enough to make 
pack-saddles. AH are being felled, and none are planted: the 
weight of the snow is said to destroy the young trees. Nor was 
the Skog a vocal growth: I listened long and in vain for the 
merest chirp. | : | 
About an hour before reaching the ferry we had a fair prospect 
of the Hengifoss, said to be the tallest cataract in Iceland. It is. 
an Icelandic copy of the immortal Cocytus (Mavroneria) in 
Arcadia, with a fall six times the depth. “Hanging-force” plunges 
suddenly mto a huge caldron, the Hengifossdrgil, and is dashed 
to drops before it reaches the kieve, which is considered to-lie 
1200 feet below. Its wonders can hardly be appreciated, we 
were told, without entering the cavity: it faces to the south- 
' east; and, as you ride along the Jake, the strata lie exposed to 
sight, as in a Californian cafion, Amongst them is said to be a. 
small quantity of Surtarbrand. - 
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We had sent on to warn the ferryman, and Charon, Sigfis 
Stefansson, of Bessastadir, with fiery hair, clean-cut red whisker, 
and huge goggles, was the model of a Scotch pedagogue. Re- 
mounting, we galloped ventre @ terre, the best cure for cold feet, 
over the turfy flat of the left bank, and found ourselves at Val- 
thiofstadir, the church and parsonage of Sira Pétur Jénsgon. 
The house was being painted, but we -found lodgings in the 
church: the altar candles were duly lighted, and, after doing 
what little we could to make ourselves comfortable, we turned 
in shortly before midnight. 


August 3. 

At Waltheofstede, whose name is distinctly Saxon, we reduced 
our stud to the best sixteen head; we bought ropes and horse- 
shoes ; we mended the pack-saddles ; we paid off the temporary 
guides; and we engaged the student Stefan Sigfasson, of Bessa- 
stadir, who gave thorough satisfaction when he did not air his ten 
words of English. Whilst these preparations were being made, 
I inspected the premises, The farm is of old date, but it is not 
the Waltheofstede so pleasantly mentioned in the Landndmabdék 
» (p. 100): “Tune servi Erici ruinam ville Valthiofi de Valthiof- 
stadis intulerunt, Eyolfus autem Saur (Eydlfr Saur) ejus cognatus 
servos apud Skeidsbrekkas super Vatnshornum occidit, eA de 
causd Eirikus Ejolfum Saurem interfecit, iste quoque Holmgangu 
Rainem (Hafn, the duellist) Leifskalis interemit.” Thus, in 
seven half lines, we have a regular monomachist, the destruction 
of a farm, and the murder of two Franklins, with an indefinite 
number of thralls. We still find a Thérdisa, in memory of old 
days, the granddaughter of the parson at Valthidfstatir. 

The church is somewhat larger and better, that is, more 
tawdry, than usual; and justly vain of it is the district. Out- 
side it is red-striped, with gallery, tower, spire, finial, staff, 
and weather-cock: the latter bears the cross of Denmark, yet 
“Qdi Danicos, sperno, contemno,” is a sentiment frequently 
expressed in this neighbourhood. Inside it is daubed to mock 
marble, The bell in the loft bears for date 1744, and the altar- 
pleces are truly hideous: Sanctus Peterus (sic), with key and 
book, wears his glory on one side of the head, like a cavalry- 
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man’s forage cap. The churchyard epitaphs are funny as usual. 
Hjorleif Thors’arson (ob. 1786) speaks of his future prospects 
with a confidence which some might consider premature, if not 


misplaced : 
f 


1 af ; a 
‘¢ Fluctibus innumeris adverse sortis in orbe 
Tandem transmissis, jam bené tutus ago ;" 


and another’s long home, a box, has become a classic “urn :” 


‘Qui fuit eximium gentis decus undique nostra 
Gutthormus, jacet hic tenui Hiorlerius urn&.” 


- More satisfactory was the aspect of the farm, which supports 
11 cows and 600 sheep. The labourers’ Hey-annir’ is now 
begun, and will ‘last for six weeks: they were at work “queerv- 
ing” the grase, as Shetlanders say, with long thin rakes, so that 
it may not dry too soon; “mixta pueris puelle,” the lasses with 
turned-up sleeves and the inevitable gloves: at mid-day all seek 
shelter from the “torrid sun.” ‘This essential part of Iceland 
“aoriculture” is well and carefully done; and the number: of 
hands enables the farmer far to surpass anything farther south. 
The “Tada,” or hay from the manured (Tad) infield, opposed to 
the Ut-hey, or produce of the outfield and hills, is close-shaved, 
and tedded twice, and even thrice, a day: that wanted for 
immediate use is carried to the house in KlAfrs (creels or crates), 
articles of universal use, the Leipur of the Feeroes, which also 
earry peat in the Isle of Lewis; and the rest, when thoroughly 
dry, is stacked and covered with turf. The implements are 
mere toys, mounted on rods like billiard queues for easy packing 
and cheap passage. The scythe is a sickle attached to a two- 
handed stick nine spans long; the blade of three spans, little 
more than an inch broad, and sharp as a razor, is used here and 
in the Feroes because the warty ground permits no other. The 
rakes are of two kinds, with big pegs and with small teeth, both 
wholly of wood; and in the best farms there are always wheel- 
barrows and hand-barrows. 

The venerable parson, who appeared somewhat “ eld-gamail” 
(un vieux vieux), consented to give us an extra guide, a student lad 
named Thorsteinn, from the north country, whose circumstances 
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had not allowed him to keep his term at Reykjavik: he was to 
‘ receive the unconscionable sum of $4 for one day’s march. We 
set out in mid-afternoon, and rode down the Lagarfljdt’s left 
bank, in twenty-five minutes, to the cuins of Skri’uklaustr, 
the last priory founded in Iceland. Two long barrows of earth 
and stone show the site of the church: they measure 87 feet 
north to south, and 62 east to west. The fane is surrounded by an 
enceinte of similar humble material: the northern entrance is 
apparently ancient; that to the west, modern. The habitations 
of the reverend men were near, but below the little adjoining 
farm ; and there are still fragments of a built causeway running 
south-west to the cemetery. The latter lay all around the 
church, and the old custom has been perpetuated: to the 
south is the grave of Syslumasur Winne, who died in the early 
eighteenth century; whilst another heap, which trends east to 
west, not north to south, is called the “tomb of the bad fellow ?— 
a point of affinity between Icelandie and New Zealand English. 
Unfortunately, I had no time for skull-digging, and gaining the 
title of Haugabristr (cairn-breaker). , 
We were not asked to dismount, nor did we dismount, at 
Bessastatir: the tumulus of the founder, old Bessi (the bear), 
is a green heap by the river-side. After a general bout of kiss- 
ing and rekissing, we began the rugeed divide separating the 
Lagarfljot from the Eastern Jékulsa, and at once blundered north- 
wards: when in the worst quagmire the new guides, Stefin and 
Thorsteinn, a cock-nosed lad of about twenty-two, quietly said, 
“Ha, we should have gone there!” Gradually we rose to 2000- 
2200 feet, the average altitude of these Heidis. The foreground 
was unusually repulsive, and its aspect suggested frost a few 
inches below. It was a surface of mosses, ever dank and dew- 
drenched ; of iron-stained swamps; of tarns like horse-ponds; 
of soppy stream beds, with livid-yellow Palagonite encasing the 
gashes ; of brown heath and black peat; of huge heaps instead 
of the usual warts, as if the farmer had just drawn the manure— 
in fact, it was a bad specimen of the worst parts of the New 
Forest centuries ago, 
Our eyes, saddened by a path all steps and drops, were 
“aunddenly elactnified hy the fret magical wiaw af tha Watentiben’? . 
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it had hitherto been hidden by sundry outliers, especially the 
Eastern or lesser Eyvindar, a snowless block, or rather double: 
block, curving like a serpent’s tail, from left to front, from south 
to west (275° mag.). Yor better examination, we dismounted at 
Veoup—* Collis vise,” said the students. 

Behind the Snefell cone a blue distance of lowland sweeps, 
like a streak of paint, to the very foot of the “Lake Glacier,” 
whose general aspect is a high dorsum of virgin white, en 
exagveration of the Wiltshire downs after a heavy fall of snow. 
The first thing which strikes me is that the altitude by no means 
justifies all this eternal frost: we must probably seek a cause In 
the immense agvlomeration of ice behind; in thrust from above, 
and in the prevalence of southerly, here the frigid, winds. 
Secondly, the features of the grand néré are perfectly separable 
and distinct, very unlike the dead blank plateau of all the maps. 
Beginning from the south-west, we notice the domed Kverk 
(throat) Jékull, fronted by the feature which oives if a name; 
the huge gloomy mound, fissured to the north, stands boldly 
out from the pure expanse, and sinks to the level of the deep- 
blue air. Successively rise the Skdlafell (hall-hill), a double 
cone, connected by a long yoke of miniver, and fronted by a 
glistening glacier; the three horns of Sval-bard and the ice- 
mailed points of Sniefellsjpkull, not to be confounded with the 
isolated Sreefell cone: this small Spitzbergen, 


‘ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscalable and roaring waters,” 


all bristling with pink and silvery spikes, tapering, tooth ranged 
near tooth, in formidable array, projects a long slope eastwards. 
Farther on, the line, bombé in the map, bends with a great bay 
from us. Helped by Olsen and the students, we pick out the 
various features of the south-eastern corner; the Heinabergs- 
jokull, (hone-hill glacier); the Saushamarstindr (sheep - cliff 
point), a dark mound like a brown cloud; and eastward, again, 

1 This Snevfellsjékull, which we shall seo from a far nearer peint, is not laid 


down in the map; it lies due south of Snefell, the mountain. Thus there are 
three Suxfells in Kastern and Western Iceland. There are also two Kyvindars, 
a 1 = A | 1 1 re | Fis] Fy. FF we 
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the Kollumuli (hind-mull), alternately a black tower and a 
ridge-end ; whilst behind, and upon another plane, flashes a great 
and glorious snow-peak which, at other angles, assumes the 
aspect of a bluff or buttress, To the extreme south-east, the 
blue and. snow-streaked horizon, backed by pearly mists, swells 
into a gigantic bride-cake, the Hofsjikull, bounded west by a 
pale saddleback, and north of it lies the now familiar dome of 
the Thrandar icc-mountain. The gold and purple gleams of the 
westering sun, the opalline play of the projections and pro- 
minences which catch the lights, the faint pink-azure of the 
shades, and the skylarking of the ecloud-hosts over the hedds 
of the tallest peaks, set off by the umbreous black foreground, 
dull and sodden, by the beggarly features of the middle distance, 
and by the wash of deep damascene blue at the base, fall into 
glorious picture; and the presence of black spots, like “ermin- 
ites,” in the waste of white suggests the haunts of some Troll- 
like race—-I no longer wondered that there are superstitions 
about this mysterious realm of eternal snow. | 

After a sketch, for the purpose of better fixing the picture 
upon the brain-plate, we jogged on, leaving the snow-streaked 
Knefill (the pole) to the north; and at cleven p.m. we began the 
short and rugged descent to the Kastern Jékulsd. The mountain 
flank was gashed with the hideous chocolate-coloured chasms of 
the Sharon plain; we had to pull our way-fageed horses down 
boulder and through bog. As we reached the riverine plain, 
well sheltered from the wind, the poor beasts recovered courage 
and carried us gallantly into the new farm, with its three- 
gabled house, Thorskagerdi (codfish garth), Whilst Mr Lock 
and I put up the tent, “Charlie” bolted into the “eld-house” — 
(kitchen), much to the astonishment of the gudewife, who bolted 
out in demi-semi-toilette: we supped at the “fashionable” hour 
of one A.M., and we slept in the broad bright dawn. 


. August 4, 
This was a day of peculiarly hard work; I look back upon it 
with pleasure, decause it introduced me to two new features, 
_ the cage and the sand-desert. The forenoon began with the 
inspection of the Jokulsi, here a frequent name: there are three 
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which drain the Vatnajékull northwards—the Little Jokulsa, 
from Snefellsjckull, forming the headwater of the Fljdtsdalr ; 
the Great Easternmost Jokulsa, known to the people as the 
Vale River (4 dalr), or the Bridge Stream (& Bru); and the 
Great Westernmost Jékulsa, or the Hill River (@ fjollum). 
Icelanders apply the term Jékulsa Eystri (eastern) and Jékulsa 
Vestri (western) to the chief headwaters of the Skagafjors, as 
those who have read Chapter X. may remember. Our river, 
an ugly gutter-water, milky, mineral as the drain of a Cornish 
' mining village, and consequently desert of fish, runs im an old 
valley; and the ledges between the hills and stream are the 
sites of frequent farms. The deep perpendicular rifts, cut by 
rain-torrents, are filled with wintry snow; and throughout this 
part of the country the people use sledges, heavy, tasteless 
board-boxes on iron runners, wanting all the finish of Russia 
and North America. The modern bed is mostly a crevasse of 
grey-blue basalt, black when wetted, built in regular strata, and 
pitted with drusic pock-holes: the perpendicular walls are split 
into thick and thin slicings; and slaty débris and spoil-banks 
deform the “broads” where the cliffs sink low into the valley. 
The narrowest parts of the bed are naturally chosen for pass- 
age; in these gorges there is a great rush from sides to centre, 
with a furious boiling of the foul stream, tossing up dirty waves, 
from which there would be scanty hope of escape. On one pre- 
cipice two ends of Kadlar (cables), here inch ropes, knotted to 
one cross-piece, and passed over a second, are made fast under 
piles of rough stone: on the farther side the cords are roven 
with a round turn over the cross-piece, and are kept clear of the 
rock by a wooden bar, battened and rag-garnished, to prevent 
slipping and chafing, The Kilafur, or cage, is a lidless, box, a 
stool, whose upturned legs are provided with pulleys; it 1s, in 
fact, the “cradle” which once crossed the chasm, 65 feet wide, 
between the Heights and the Holm of Noss in the Shetland 
Isles. The passenger, sitting or standing, is towed across by one 
of the two guys, fastened fore and aft. The passage takes about 
half a minute; you descend the sag with a lit€le run, and are 
slowly hauled up the other section of the arc. Wire might be 
an improvement, but it would certainly be rejected ag liable to 
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cut the pulleys). Meanwhile, the guy is always snapping and 
wanting “splicing ;” so, a3 fara ¢ Kid fi, is by no means pleasant 
to the nervous man, who looks down upon 


‘* The hell of waters, where they how] and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture.” 


I need hardly observe that the “cradle” is a form still ruder 
than the rudest Andine or Himalayan swinging-bridge, which 
gave a hint—for “travelling teaches”—to the civilised sus- 
pension. | | 

We wasted four hours at this river, the chief delay being 
caused by the horses. The caravan then gathered at Eyrikstadir, 
the large farm of Hr Jén Janssen. Whilst the nags were being 
shod, we drank “ blanda,” milk mixed with water, the best pro- 
curable remedy for thirst. Inquiring about the stage ahead, we 
were told that it would take four, six, eight, or ten “tima” (times), 
not to be confounded with “ Klukku-stundir.” As the student — 
Thorsteinn had left us, we here engaged for the day’s march the 
owner's brother, Hr Gunnlaugr Janssen, who also gave complete 
satistaction. 
Lhe atternoon had passed away before we began to clamber 
up the igh eastern bank of the Jokuldalsheisi: presently we 
came upon a lake country, a scatter of tarns large and small, 
The map shows half-a-dozen, but not the largest, Anavatn. 
Between them le various hill-ranges, the Western Knefill and 
Sval-bars (the eoo] hill-edge), which yesterday appeared to us in 
epauletted form: to the west lay a Tinfhyrningr, with triple 
peak on a meridian concealing the broad shoulders of Heréu- 
breid. Where hill and water were not, sand, here chocolate- 
coloured, there bright yellow, gave unusual opportunities for a 
gallop, especially where the ground was free from dwarf-willow, 
deep earth-cracks, and streams whose black arenaceous beds 
bent and swayed under the horses’ weight. We were shown our 
line far ahead, marked by five bits of snow, which, disposed 
upon a hill-side, passably imitated the human face: it veiled 
and unveiled itself like a plain coquette. 

On such a formation we expected a devious path hard to find; 
but we were bitterly disappointed by the absence of game, where 
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heads in thousands have formerly been seen. Here and there 
lingered a duck or a teal, a snipe or snippet, too wild to approach ; 
the Arctic tern (Sterna Arctica, Preyer) was not coy, but a soli- 
tary skua (Lestris Thuliaca? Pr.), that had gone a-fishing, kept 
well out of our reach.“ A sharp canter from No. 2 lake, 
Gripdeilir,! “ Certamen ovium,” according to our literary guides, 
soon placed us at the lakelet and farmlet of Vetur-his-— 
winter-house, as opposed to Setr, It is neutral ground be- 
tween the swamps, which, probably, are under water every 
spring, and the dry sands of the old sea-shore farther west. 
‘The owner, Pall Vigfiisson, owns a boat for char-fishing, and a 
fine flock of goat-like sheep: his kailyard is well manured, to 
judge from the quantity of soft and brittle puffs (cel. Gorkala ; 

Agaricus fomentarius), which here take the place of mushrooms, 2 
The farm-box was a burrow worthy of St Kilda or Kona in the 
olden day, entered by a hall like a mine-gailery; the Badstofa 
was fouler than the forecastle of a Greek brig; and the three 
bunks which serve as dinner seats, as well as beds, gave one the 
shudders, The only caloric was the natural form, which sheep 
have learned to utilise; and the only chimney was a hole m the 
kitchen roof. . Yet the farm contained provision-room, smithy, 
workshop, byre, and sheep-house. It was my fate to sleep there 
on the return march, but I persnaded the good Paudl to put me 
in a hay-garret. After all, we must remember Sir James 
Simpson’s description of the Barvas district in the Isle of Lewis, 
' where, during the last generation, neither window nor chimney, 
chair, table, nor metal vessel existed. What a national scandal 
was this barbarism ! 

After Vetur-his we passed sundry farms, and we drank at 
every place, as if on the banks of the Congo, Men, boys, and 
maidens came out to be kissed by the two young guides, but we 
had only once reason to envy their island-privilege. Beyond 
the Anavatn lay the Seenaut lakelet, once upon a time haunted 
by the fabled sea-cow; another pond was passed on the left, 


1 The Dictionary gives ‘‘ Grip-deildir,” rapine, robbery, Deild (dole, deal) and 
Deildir (dealings) are common in local names, especially fe boundary places 
which have caused lawsuits, ¢.g., Deildara {boundary-river), Deildar-hvamumr, ete. 

2 Uno Von Troi {p. 108) gives the [velandic names of four Agarict. 
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whilst swampy ground extended far to the mght. We then 
ascended a ridge of sand scattered over with basaltic fragments, | 
and saw the Grjotgardr, or stone-fence. It has a singular ap- 
pearance, a line of blocks, some of them ten feet square, roughly 
piled upon one another, and extending half an English mile 
across the neck of ground. The cubical masses appear like the 
produce of some quarry, The general look suggests the line of 
rocks subtending the Grind of the Navir: I can only conjecture 
that icebergs here meeting and grounding, have deposited their 
burdens of huge boulder-rocks, The legend is that two Trolls, 
one a sea-eiant and the other a Jokull giant, agreed to divide 
therr domains; the former started from the north, the latter 
from the south; they bwilt this wall at the place where they 
shook hands, and they lived in peace—I was not told whether 
they married—ever alterwaris. 

Descending from the Grjoteardvahdls, we halted near the last 
lake, and collecting a cart-load of willow-roots, which here re- 
present the save of the Far Western Prairies, we kept out the 
mist and cold with a roaring fire. The students, too lazy to 
follow our example, lay upon the ground; yet when riding, these 
shuddering tenants of the frigid zone muttled their throats in 
huge comforters, enclosed their hands in worsted gloves, and 
wore vast waterproofs of oilskin, with other signs of softness. 
It was the first fire, though not the last, that [ saw in Iceland 
travel. 

Resuming our road, we presently began the ascent which had 
‘ been pointed out to us in the afternoon; crossed a snow-wreath 
and a snow-patched divide, unusually hard work, and frequently 
felt the horses sinking fetlock deep in the loose sand. We then 
descended the misty sides into Heljadalr, and shivered in “ Hells- 
dale.” A broad and open way crosses this “ Barahut,’ whose 
unpleasant title is derived from the tremendous torrents of 
spring-tide, the’ deep snows of winter, and the furious dust- 
storms of the dry season. Leaving the Heljadalsfjall, we entered 
the cold plain of Geitirssandr; the surface was of water-rolled 
stones and pebbles, the base of black sand, whilst light-yellow 
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feet high, the smaller features perfectly conical, and set off by 
, bars and patches of white sand, lime, potash, and other produce 
- of the sea. Evidently the formation is subaqueous, as well as 
volcanic,’ and I subsequently found reason to believe that the 
ancient sea-beach begins west, and upon the parallel, of the 
Jokuls& bridge, and runs up to the north-western base of Sne- 
fell, the mountain, not the Jokull The whole tract reminds one 
of what is said anent the Barony of Bunen: it has neither wood, 
water, nor carth sufficient to hang, to drown, or to bury: a man. 

Walking our fagged horses down the yielding slopes, we pre- 
sently found the ground improve. A stream fiowed to our left; 
a lakelet lay on the right, and thin grass, well covered with 
sheep, made the scene an oasis. We again put on steam, and 
shortly after three a.m. we made the Misrudalr farm. The church 
was shut, but the buxom housekeeper took compassion upon 
our weary plight; basins were brought to relieve eyes red with 
flinty dust, and skins painful with priekly heat; bowls of hot 
coffee comforted the inncr man, and once more we revelled in 
the luxury of sheeted beds, 


August 5, 

The farm of Galiums (ctymologically “ Madder”), girt by ita 
desert of sand and stone in all directions but the west, where 
the Western Jokulsa flows at a distance of six indirect miles, is 
one of the best, if not the best, in Iceland. It is not known in 
the Landnamabok,* which tells us that this quadrant was the 
last occupied. The white-headed owner, Sigursur Jénsson, has 
often been offered his own price for it, but to no purpose. He 
brings out the map and enlightens us upon the features of the 
wilderness on the other side of the river. He denies the exist- 
ence of the mountain “Dyngjufjoll hin nydr Trélladyngjur,? 
immediately south of Blafjall; and I afterwards found that he 
was right. Speaking of Baring-Gould’s project to attack the 
Sprengisandur from Movrudalr, he said that a traveller would be 





* The voleanic ashes and lapilli show supra-marine eruptions, but the water- 
rolled stones tell another tale, . 

® The Médruvellir, the abode of Gu3mund the Rich or Powerful, was up the 
Kyjafjord, and the map still shows a chapel there. 





poet taking the wrong road; the usual line is from Bérdardalr on the 
= | Skjalfjandifljot to the Thjérsé headwaters: moreover, that this 


Sahara is never passed till early July. He denied that the 

snows on Blafjall give any rule for crossing the cap of the 

Iceland dome, of which one stage is a yornada of twenty-four 

g hours, waterless and grainless. He confirmed my idea, that the 

be - Oda Hraun is bounded east as well as west by the sandy 
. region; and he shrugged his shoulders when I consulted him 

about ascending the local sundial, Herdubreid,! distant some six- 
teen miles. The “Broad-shouldered” stood before us in all his 
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& THE BROAD-SHOULDERED. 
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: majesty, cabochon-shaped, or, as the Syrians say,a “ Khatim” 
; (seal-ring), girt by perpendicular walls, and projecting a tall 
oft point between the double glacier, here of frosted, there of 
4 polished silver, as the surface caught the rays of the noontide 


xg sun. It is not my fault if the sketch be very unlike Henderson’s 
=a “Herdubreid, seen from Modrudal.” 
2 The wife was absent, but the buxom housekeeper let us want 


: for nothing except a sight of the Beauty of Modrudalr, one of 





1 It is thus written by all travellers : Her®i-breidr, however, from Her@ar, 
would be the adj ective ‘** broad-shouldered.”’ 
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the daughters, who is spoken of by every traveller. The com- 
' fortable homestead with three gables showed me amongst other 
things a map of Palestine; but why did Mr James Nisbet write 
“Treconitus?” The mill was a turbine, so quaint in construc- 
tion that the water could not be turned off. Hn revanche, the 
mutton was admirable: the shcep easily fatten in this dry and 
delicate air, and like their congeners of Somaliland, they put on 
flesh with the slenderest rations. Not expecting to see it again, 
we devoured the fresh meat as if devouring were a duty. 

Mr Lock, sen., found the heat oppressive, and we waited till 
after noon before we set out. A few minutes’ riding over grass 
led into loose, deep sand, evidently a subaqueous formation; and 
here amongst the hillocks grows the Melr, or wild oat, with pale 
glaucous and striped leaf, long, tough root, large ear, and grain 
too small for making bread! We saw none during the night ; 
as ou the Sprengisandur, the land was too high to hold water, 
and the cereal prefers hollows where it can enjoy a modicum of 
damp. It will extend in scatters and patches as far as My-vatn; 
our horses enjoy it, but the sheep apparently refuse the coarse 
growth, like the “pasto fuerte” of the Argentine Republic. I 
looked in vain for “ birdies” amongst these tufts, probably they 
find the sands too hot and too cold. 

After an hour’s slow ride, we turned off the road to the night, 
where Govahéll, we were told, shows a temple of Thor. At the 
-gouthern slope of a hillock known as Selholl, lay a few loose 
stones; farther down was the place where the Dom-hring was 
held, and northwards a black infiuent of the Skarts& formed 
the Blét-keldar. All was mean and barbarous in the extreme. . 

We now entered upon what is called the “ best road in Ice- 
land.” To the left or west lay Sandfell and Geldingafell ; the 
crests were sharp as rabbits’ teeth, and for a similar reason. 
After about two hours we crossed the Skarvsd, an ugly, dark 
torrent, the cesspool of the hills, and, following a ledge, we 
passed through the defile of the same name, Vegaskard: the 
formation was of basalt and Palagonite, the pure and the pudding- 





1 According to the “ Antiquaires du Nord” (p. 434, vol. 1850-60), ‘*Slesvig”™ 
means Vik, or bay, of the Sle or Sli Arundo Arenaria. But is not this word the 
 Icel, Sl¥, water cotton (Syssus lanuginosa}, used as tinder? 


oh 
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stone. This col debouched upon a Vididalr, of course nude of 
withies and willows; the poor and barren slope, cut by black 
waters, was girt on either side by gloomy hillocks spotted with 
snow. We halted for a time at the Sel which belongs to Mosru- 
' dalr, and the carpenter, a son of the Rev.+Pétur Jonsson, kindly 
offered us a drink. 

The “ best road” began again, the only defects being rock and 
‘deep sand in patches. The ponies, offended by the pace, bit and 
kicked, shied and bumped their loads. Presently we reached 
the Biskupshils, where the saintly men of Skalholt and Holar 
once met: two cairns, the Biskupsvar’as, conspicuously placed 
on a height, divide the Eastern from the Northern Quadrant, 
During the rough descent, of basalt flaky and red as jasper, 
leading to the valley, we saw the Jékuls& called 4 fjéllum, “ of 
the hills,” for the all-sutticlent reason that it flows in a vale: 
the map terms this part of the bed i Axarfirdi because it dis- 
embogues into the Axartjors. The milky water flows through 
a plain of green, thinly veiling the chocolate-coloured face of 
earth. Beyond it, half hid by gloomy mist, lay the Desert of 
My-vatn, and, farther still, rose the slaty-blue cones and ridges 
with which we were presently to become familiar. 

Shortly before ten p.M, we rode up te the Grimstadir establish- 
ment belonging to the farmer and ferryman, Guimund Arnason: 
he was absent at the time, so his surly wife was duly kissed on 
the mouth by the temporary guide, a peasant from Médrudaly. 
This place trades, especially m wool and mutton, with Vopnafjor%, 
distant a hard day’s ride; and by this line travellers from the 


eastern ports usually make the My-vatn. The sheep, mud marked. 


on the rump, are good, and give rich muk, but both articles 
are inferior to those of the “ model farm” which we last 
sighted. Grimr, the old Norwegian founder, chose a capital 


site; a orassy slope gently rising from the right bank of a stream, | 


and protected by a ground-wave in front from the draughts and 
moving sands of the river-side. It 1s marked by the Halskerling, 
alias the Grimstada Kerling, a natural pyramid, conspicuous to 
those coming from the west: farther off mses the Hauer cone, 


ennuwiyalwatae Ta the narth af tha aetahiiehmont ja the work. 


_ 
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which had been shot about Herdubreid: they are common in the 
neighbouring establishments, The guest-room, entered by & 
small porch, had a wainscot painted to resemble maple; a gold 
beading and mahogany furniture; but it boasted neither stove 
nor fireplace, and, as wsual, a whisper rang through the house, 

Then came the family parlour, with eight windows, each single- 
paned, facing south: the rest of the building consisted of outliers, 

byres, the sheep-house, known by the normal central trough, and 
the usual artless windmill. 


August 6, 

This morning the owner, a rough, hard-faced and obliging man, 
in appearanee much like our typical “ Lowlander,” lectured me 
in the eeooraphy of the Utgars, or outer regions; and an hour 
before noon we cantered over the three or four miles to the river. 
This Jékulsé is about 200 yards across, with a sand-bank hard 
by the left shore. The sides are of crumbling basaltic sand, red 
and yellow Palagonite, and water-rolled stones; on the right lay 
a little strip of equisctum, and opposite it were clumps of wild 
oats, which promised well for a ride to the south, The turbid, 
-_glaty-white stream flows at the rate of at least three knots an 
hour: there is a tradition of its being swam by a horse-stealer, 
but the cold would deter most men unless riding for dear life, 
Now low in the bed, it must rise at least five fect, as appears 
from the driftwood, ground to little bits, which forms the high- 
water mark, ‘The rule of Andine travellers is to eross such 
rivers about dawn, when the nightly frost has bound the snows 
which feed them. The map places its chief sources in the north- 
ern border of the Vatnajékull, but the details cannot be relied 
upon, The length must be at least 120 miles; and as the fall. 
from Grimstadir to the sea is about 1200 feet, there can be no 
navigation except in the several reaches, and we can hardly be 
surprised that it forms the Dettifoss, the smali Niagara of little 
Iceland. The ferry was shaped like a spoon amputated at the 
handle; it was always half full; and four trips were made neces- 
sary by the extent of our belongings) We sat amongst the 
. Eyrarés, the islet roses, representing the oleanders of Syria, and 
watched the nags swimming across, with their heads as usual 
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well up-stream—apparently the custom of towing them from the 
_ boat is obsolete in Iceland, at least I never saw it. 

Shortly after noon we attacked the My-vatn Oreefi, the wilder- 
ness of My-vatn, which is very perfunctonly laid down in the 
map, It is not wholly barren. The surface is composed of 
ropy and cavernous lava, with bursten bubbles and extinguished - 
fumaroles, growing thin grass, the usual flowers, dwarf birch, 
ground-juniper, and two species of willows, the grey always in 
the neighbourhood of forage; these stripes overlie and alternate 
with barren volcanic sand and stones, bad retainers of water. 
The larger arteries of fire-stone, as usual m Iceland, are called 
Hraun-fijét (run-floods), and the smaller veins Hraun-ar’a. The 
sheep of Reykjahlis and other farms are driven to the green parts 
_ during the fine season; it is a pays britdé, but we shall presently 
see something far worse. Here, again, game was almost wholly ‘ 
wanting. Plovers sat upon the stone-heaps, and the stringy 
curlew (Spo), which our’ ancestors loved to “ unioynt” (carve), 
eried over our heads; possibly they knew that their msipidity and 
toughness would save them from any but steel-tipped tecth. A 
few ptarmigan ran almost from under our horses’ hoofs, ejaculat- 
ing Reu! reu! reu! They are excellent eating, but it is a shame 
for any but starving men to shoot them at this season, when the 
grey-brown poults, little balls of fluff, are still unable to fly. 
The bird may be stupid, but it 1s an excellent mother, praise 
which can by no means be accorded to all clever animals; it 
appears wholly to forget self when aiding in the escape of its 
progeny. At this season ptarmigan come down from the barren 
uplands to seek flowers and berries in more genial climes; yet a 
few days and they will retire with the young family to safer 
‘homes. | 

. The remarkable mound on our left, a refuge to “lifters” in 
olden times, is known as Hrossaborg, the Horse-fort. From. 
afar it appears a mere shell of stratified mud; a nearer ap- 
proach shows a worn and degraded Herw’ubreis, with regular 
couches of Palagonite clay falling steep on all sides but one. 
The huge semicircus opens to the east, where its drainage 
sheds to the Hrossaborglindd, the stream of the Horse-fort 
Spring, flowing from the south, and much affected by sheep. 
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I found no sign of lava, but an abundance of sand around it; if 
it ever erupted, the discharge must have been like that of 
Hverfjall, which we shall presently visit. Beyond it the sand is 
lively as that of Sind: on my return I saw a dozen columns — 
careering at the same tame over the plain although rain had fallen 
during three days. Our caravan was struck by one of these 
“ Hvirfilsbild-ér” (whirlwind bolts), which arose close by; un- 
like the Shaytan of the Arabian wild, which ‘is adjured with 
“Tron, O Devil!” it did not even remove our hats. The pillars, 
which spread out at the top hke a stone-pine in Italy, may have 
been 200 feet high: some travellers, imitating the licence of | 
Abyssinian Bruce, swell the altitude to 2000 yards. 

As the gear wore out, so the loads fell with unpleasant per- 
sistency, making us plod slowly over good nding ground, In 
front rose a semicireular ridge, extending from north, vid east, to 
south of the lake, and thickly studded with hills and cones, 
The map calls it My-vatns Sveit, the My-vatn district; our 
student corrupted it to “Sveinn” (puer), opposed to Sttilka, a 
lass. The latter reminded us of the Joe Miller attributed 
to the British sailor who understood why women were called - 
“ Snorers” (Sefioras) in Spain, but could not explain their 
being “ Stokers” in Iecland. This mild joke had power to com- 
fort us whilst all manner of topographical details concerning 
Jorundr, Hiarfell, Bartell, Hvannfell, Sighvatr, and Biafjall, 
were poured into our duli and dusty ears. We halted for a few 
minutes at the little farm Eystrasel, and then pushed forward to 
the solfatara. After threading the Namaskard, where the .air 
was not balsam, we sighted the lake, one of the ughest features ° 
of its pretty kind; and at 8.30 P.M., preceding my companions, | 
‘rode in to our destination, Reykjahlis, The features here only 
named will be described at full length in the following chapter. 
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ITINERARY FROM BERUFJORD TO MY-VATN. 


BERUFIORP TO THINGMULL 


Wednesday, July 31, 1872. 


Left Berufjord at 10.45 pm, Line north-west up left bank 
of Axarvatn stream, draining to Berufjords; turf, sand, stones, 
washed from gullies. Five distinct steps, separated by undu- 
lating’ ground ; path rough; cold mist; mountain streams to 
Cross. 

1.15 Am. (2 hours 30 min.).—Halted at foot of fifth step, 
Henu-brekka (hen-ledve}, the worst. | 

Walked up f[lwnu-brekka; snow-slope, path along névé ; 
bending to north, rough Oxarhei’i, broken plain, tiers of trap, 
about 700 fect above sea-level. Crossed sundry wreaths and 
beds of snow. 

245 AM.—Summit of Breidalsheti ; path marked by three 
Vardas, Changed nags, 5.45 A.M. 

Down valley of Malas, in the great SkriSdalr; watershed 
changes from south to north. 

6.30 Am.—Passed first farm, Stefanstasir; little Ber on left 
bank of stream, and west of Skrivavatn ; little lake, or rather 
“broad” of river. On right, falls in the eastcrn path over the 
Berufjarsarskars. Farms every half-hour. | 

7.45 AM~—Arnaholtstatir farm; to-morrow will have cattle 
fair; some sixty head for sale. 

8.10 aM.—Hallhjarnarstadir, backed by its hill; general 
trend, south-east to north-west, ~ 

Several farms together. At 9.30 a.m, forded Mulad, girth- 
deep ; rode up to Thingmulr (© I.) chapel and farm, under priest 


of Hallormstavir. Good property; seventy sheep, and eight _ 


cows. 

Night's work, 10 hours 45 min., halts included. Average 
march, 3 to 3} miles an hour. On map, direct geographical 
miles, 17. Direction, north-west, bending to north. 

Morming fine and sunny. Mist at 8 to 94M.; heavy at 3 
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P.M. Night cold, raw, and foggy; about midnight, mist from 
north. 

Paid farmer, David Sigurdarson, $5; his wife wanted $3 
more. Little trodden paths more expensive. People have no 
standard of value. ° | 


THINGMULI TO VALTHIOFSTAPIR. 


Friday, August 2. 

Set out, 12.30 pM. Forded river, rode down Grimsd valley ; 
often crossed stream ; best road nearthe bank. After 45 minutes, 
left Grimsz, and struck the Melar or barrens at foot of divide. 
To left Geirolfstavir, small farm of civil people, where I slept 
August 19. Up the long green slope of Hallormstavarhdls ; 
less abrupt than western slope. Reached summit 3 P.M. (ane- 
roid, 29°32), and began rough and abrupt descent. At 3.15 
crossed Hafursa (buck-goat river), a dwarf ravine. Trap. in 
steps, and red-ochre fields to left. Lagartljét Lake below: both ~ 
banks easy slopes; green ledges and swamps, crossed by cause- 
ways. Bridle-path well kept, because it is road to Eskifjor’, the 
port. Farms everywhere ; see seven on western side. Passed 
through the “ Sk6ée,” forest of Hallormstatir, General direction, 
north-west; direct distance, 4 geographical miles. 

' 4.10 p—(After 3 hours 40 min. slow = 2 fast) Reached 
Hallormstadir. Left it at 6pm. Upright bank of Lagarfljét; 
succession of torrents, gullies, and bad stony places, which can 
be rounded. Rode under the Rana-Skég (wood of the hog- 
~ aped hill). Sig sand-bar of Gisa forms a tongue of boulders 
and bad torrent if the ford is not hit. Path double, summer 
along lake and in water; winter, higher up. Teep- holgs’ 
between basaltic blocks ; horse sinks bres = *-h," 

BON : ‘alr r (ploper name of man), oppasite: 
“Hengifoss cataract, on otner side of lake: 

9 P.M.—Opposite fine farm, Bessastadir, 

9.30 p.mM.—Ferry below junction of two forks of Lagarfljét - 
swift, cold stream ; breadth, 200 yards ; current, 3 knots; horses 
swam in 2-min. 30 sec. On return, forded it higher up, when 
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split into three large and three small streams. Another ford, 


- wither-deep, farther down. Paid ferry, $2. 


© IL. 10.45 p.m—After 20 minutes’ gallop over green plain, 
reached Valthiofstatir church and parsonage. Second march 


(general direction, south-séuth-west), 3 hours 30 min. = 10 


indirect geographical miles.:. Total day’s work, 7 hours 10 min. 
= 14 miles. | 
Aneroid, 29:94 ; thermometer, 76° (second observation, 29°96 ; 
thermometer, 83° in sun). . 
Morning gloriously clear. At 10 A.m.,cloudy and sunny. 2 P.M., 
sun hot, and. people complained. Cirri and cumuli over the 
Vatnajokull. Evening clear and cool. 


VALTHIOFSTADIR TO THORSKAGERDI 


Saturday, August 3. 

Started 2.45 p.M.—Took upper road to avoid ttins ; lower better. 

3.10 P.M—Ruined monastery, Skrituklaustr. Delayed 15 
minutes. 

Crossed ugly boulder-torrent, which wetted the beds. Reached 
Bessastadir farm, 3.50 P.M. 

At 4.30 P.M., true start over the Fljétsdalsheisi. Map shows 
nearly straight line from east to west. Not travelled over now. 


We struck north-west-west ; stiff rise for 45 minutes. Rotten~ — 
ground, and cold air. 


Reached first step at 5.10 p.m. Aneroid, 28°73; thermometer, 
76°, on summit. | 


* 


Fe 


the versant changed, and the Miove ali-wey) torrent ea” 


Ts aes 


west to ‘the creat Jékulsa. Deanttlt tin lost way half'a-dozen 
times. Ground more and more rotten. 
10.30 P.M.—Crossed boulder river, Eyvindara, and turned from 


north-west to south-west. Began descent. 





First view of Vatnajokull from Vegup (Végtiip ? or Vegupp ?), y die 
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a 11 p.m—The western is the shortest, the Eastern Jékulsé— 

| being some 900 feet above thé Lagarfljét. Crossed many streams 

a divided by ridges. : 

fh N.B.—The Holkné, (water of the roaph stony field) is mis- 
placed in the map. It is south of Eyrikstadir, on opposite bank. - 

ae ' Rode along river banks ; air much warmer. : 

- ~*~ @IIT. 12.40 p.m—Reached Thorskagerdi. Ferryman’s house Be 

Pe  _ newly built. | 

i Total on road, 9 hours 55 min.; very slow work: about. 7 

3 to 8 hours’ real work. Distance meannived by map, 99 to, 23 

‘ geographical miles. General direction, north-west and west- 


ls south-west. 





EY In morning, sun and strong north wind. Then clouds from 
ee south. At 5 P.M. saw a shower in the Lagarfijét. 7 P.m., drops 
os of rain. . 
. THORSKAGERDI TO MépRUDALR. 
Sunday, August 4. ss 


Karly in the forenoon, crossed the (E.) Jokulsé in the cage. ‘The 
horses were driven to the ford, 200 yards below. Only four of 
sixteen swam over at first tmal,in 1 hour 30 min. The rest a 
were driven farther down, and seven passed over in 1 hour30 | ° 
in. to 2 hours 30 min. The last five were towed over with a 
eer rope. Occupiéd-4 hours. Ended at 12.45. 

a. Loaded at Eyrikstadir; left bank of, and 100 feet above, 








et. stream. Aneroid at 2 P.m., 28:98; thermometer (in shade), 60°. z 
on set out at 5 p.m. Up the high left bank of stream,andatonce i 


i iii EPassed forth and along foot of Eyriks mountain. Entered — 
— a region of lakes or tarns ; whole Ritface has bisaal aoe water, 
ol and Agabobly is so still in spring. Budara reservoir and stream 


r to right. Divided by dust plains, chocolate and bright-yellow ; | 
good galloping-ground. aa 
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‘Senautavatn and a Senautafjall to west. 


ing to the people, being 25 English ihiles.. 


On right, second lake, Gripdeildr, at foot of Sval-bar’ Hill. 

8.15 p.M.—Vetur-his farm and lakelet’; 34 Danish (14 peogra- 
phical) miles from Modrudalr. On return, rode in 4 hours 45 
min. 

End of first stage, which occupied 3 hours 15 min. = 4 geo- 
graphical miles. 


Resumed road, 8.30 p.m. On left big lake, Anavatn (Ani 


proper name), not in map. : 
9.20 p.m.—Seenautasel (shieling of the sea-cow), a little bye, 


belonging to the large Rangalon (Ranga, proper name, and -ldén, 
sea-loch, inlet, still-water) farm to north. There is also a 
Another lakelet to 
left. Up rise, a regular divide; swampy region to right. Ex- 
amined the “ Halse of the stone wall” (Grjotgardahals). Lakes 
and swamps again ; peats cut here. © | ; 
10.45 p.m.—Halted near edge of last swamp or lake. This 
second stage occupied 2 hours 15 min. = 4 geographical miles. 
Set out, 11.15 p.m. Bad descent to Rangaa (river), head- 


water of Hofsa, going to Vopnafjords. Map does not prolong it. 


so far south. Exchanged swamp for sand and snow-fonds. 
Into Heljardalsfjall, Broad smooth plain of Geitirssandr. 
Aneroid, 28-08. 
Along hill-side to first steep descent; pyramid hill to: left. 
Second deep descent, the Skard leading to plain of Mosrudalr. 
© IV. Arrived at Médrudalr, 3.10 a.m.. Third stage, 4 hours 
= a miles. Total of day, 9 hours 30 min. ; the distance, accond- 


graphical miles. 


a J ra ee. A , 


August 5. 
General direction, almost due north. 3 
In morning took sights. 
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We made it 20 geo- Fats ; 
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- Herdubrei’, 263° 30’ to 266° mag. (local variation — 40°), or 
223° 30’ to 226° true. 

Kverkfjoll, 248° 30’ mag. 

Fagradalsfjall, 244° to 246° mag. 

$6 to owner, and $2 to student guide. 

Set out, 2.45 p.m. Made for Geldingafell (11° ea = in line of 
tall cliffs. Sandfell, rounded cone, on left. To right (eastward) 
was Vegahnikr, 45° mag., and the rocks and tumuli of Nypi, or 
Nupur, 64° mag. Not in map. Soon off grass into deep sand. 

At 3.45 timnsd back, and lost twenty minutes visiting 
Godahdll. 


4.45 p.m.—Crossed Skards4, ugly black torrent, influent of 
Western Jokulsa. Along a corniche, the Vegaskard, a pass | 


through the hills. Dun-coloured Palagonite clay upon the 
stones ; large blocks of conglomerate and yellow basaltic rock 
below. 

5.15 p.M.—The Misvegr (mid-way). 

Sharp riding to Vididalr; ugly barren slope, black waters, foul 
stream feeding Jokulsa. Red hill on left. 

6.20 p.m.—Halted at farm; two white gables; many byres. 
Halted. 

First stage, slow work, 3 hours = 10 geographical miles. 

Set out again, 7.15 pm. On right, Grimstada Kerling, 
natural pyramid of rock, used by trigonometrical survey. 

8.45 p.m.—Biskupshals. 

ASkirted Ytri Nupur, northern hill, bounded south-west by 


/orimstada Ndpur. 


fa 


9.15 pPm—Good gallop over grass; rolling ground up and 


‘mules. 
Paid guide, $1; he Witied 2, Will f Pellop | beak in two 
hours. 


Morning hot and dry; sun oppressive; in afternoon, cool 
and cloudy air. About 8 PM., cold east wind; hands numbed. 
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In evening, dense cloud, like ice-fog, rose from the horizon and 
covered the sun. 

Aneroid, 28°88 ; thermometer, 52°. Next morning, aneroid, 
28°72; thermometer, 59°. 


= 


GrimsTapir TO MY-VATN. 


August 6. 


General direction, nearly due west. Took sights, and farmer 
eave names : 

1. Jérundr, bare cone of Palagonite, which we shall leave to 
right, or north, 334° mag. 

2. Burfell, tall blue hill, south of our road, 300° mag. 

3. Hvannfell, at north end of Blafell, 293° mag. 

4, Fremrindmar, at south-east end of Blafell 9 afar very 
like Krisuvik), 276° 30’ mag. 

5. Herdubreivarfell (not to: be confounded with true Heréu- 
breid), called by people, Dyngjufjoll ; long line of low heaps and — 
craters, partly concealing snows of Heréubrei. 

Paid $4 for pasture, $2 for ferry (Henderson paid $3), and $2 
for this day’s guide, who has two horses, and returns in the 


evening. 
11 am—tLeft farm ; pricked over plain, sand-outs, and thin 
scrub. | 
12.15 p.mM—Jokulsd River ; 3 miles. Aneroid, 28°90; thermo- 
meter, 63°. 


Ferry made four trips. Horesk swam to island in 1 min. lof ie 
sec. ; spent two hours at river. 4 









My-vatns svelt (district). 

6.30 p.a—Little farm, yieeaaal ( (in map, My-vatnissel), 1 hour 
30 min. from Reykjahlis; swamp to east, and stream to west. 
Line marked by tall Varias, alternate layers of turf and sticks. 
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Up and down the Namaskar’ (col of the wells), dividing 
Dalfjall, the northern, from Namafjall, the southern range. Pass 
through the heart of the solfatara. 

At west end of pass sighted the My--vatn. 

© VI. 8.30 p.m—Arrived at Reykjahliv, our destination. 

Second stage from river, 6 hours 15 min. = 17 to 18 direct 
geographical miles, riding fast and slow. Total of day’s work, 
7 hours 30 min. = 20 miles. 

Dull, grey morning : ; threatens glare and warmth. Wind from 
north-west; showers on hills. Dust clouds on plain, showing 
excess of electricity; signs of heat, not of rain. Sunny after- 
noon; gloomy evening. 


See Ne 2. Bee 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THREE DAYS AT THE SOLFATARA OF MY-VAIN. 


I CANNOT accuse myself of failing to do traveller's duty at My- 
vatn: although the weather became raw and rainy, not an 
hour was wasted. The first step was to climb the nearest 
_ height and form.a general notion of Midge-water, which must 
not be derived. & micturttione Diabolt. It is said to be forty 
miles in circumference—you might as well measure round a 
spider—and the “ gorgeous green isles” look like lumps of mud 
in a horsepond; their only use is-to grow angelica; but we saw 
them under a dull grey sky, like an inverted pewter-pot. The | 
mean of many observations gave for the aneroid 29°12, and the 
‘thermometer 54°: if this be correct, Midge Lake must be nearer 
900 than 1500 feet above sea-level. Travellers tell you that 
the fair dimensions were curtailed by the great eruption of 
Leirhnukr and Krafla (1724-30); that the lava is not yet 
thoroughly cooled; and that consequently the surface 1s never 
wholly frozen. But the Krafia, as we shall see, can never have 
flowed here, and there are old craters and hornitos, volcanoes in 
miniature, all about the edge: the whole becomes a sofid sheet’ 
of ice, except where sulphur and other minerals send forth 
springs more or less tepid; moreover we found a depth of only 
2” feet. The bottom is black and muddy; the water along — 
shore is shallow and weedy, sedgy and spumy, whitening the 
coast and the island edges; it is glorious breeding-ground for the 
blood-drawing “ chief inhabitants of the district.” Gnat terrors 
are emphatically noticed, and one traveller assures us that the 
people wear a visored cassinet of black cloth to guard head and . 


neck. They are compared with those fere nature, the midges 
_ ft “AT an . ke aT ao. B33 CI 23 tha a4 Tadeane Pe anil 41, amé GAT. Lanwohet 
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veils, and hardly saw a “My ”’—but then, the cold weather was 
against the “bodies of Behemoths and the stings of dragons.” 
Nor did we find My-vatn “a place where birds and fishes 
abound, and where many of the wonders of Iceland are concen- 
trated.” very student of the avi-fauna who has sighted the 
pool, from the days of Proctor and Kriiper to those of Shepherd ! 
and Baring-Gould, makes it a very happy hunting-ground: all 
vive lists which bring water to the sportsman’s mouth. Ten short 
years, however, have made the latest obsolete. We did not meet 
with a single Iceland falcon, once so common; the birds, with © 
the exception of gulls, a host of sandpipers, and plucky little 
terns, whose sharp beaks threatened our heads and eyes, were 
rare in the extreme; and we found defunct chicks at every few 
hundred yards. Although we boated and shot over the ugly 
puddle, our only bag consisted of a mallard, a wideeon, a few 
erebes and pipers, and the SefGud or horned grebe (Podieeps 
cornutus or ditritis 2), tufted on both sides of the head. The 
waters supplicd trout and char; there is ne salmon, as the fish 
cannot leap the falls twenty-five mules from the lake. Dead 
shells lay everywhere upon the spuiny margin, and’ the corpse 
of a duck was found studded with mollusks. The soil, disin- 
tegrated volcanic rock, is of the richest; some thirty farms and 
farmlets are scattered about the Hisar or ledges between the 
several lava-gushes; and the pastures support some 3000 sheep. 

The My-vatn is somewhat in the delta shape, with the 
apex fronting west (<1), and with the base extending seven to 
eight miles: its drain, the Laxa fra My-vatn, escaping about 
-the point and feeding the Skdlfandi Fjérs, must be a mere 
torrent. North of it is the lumpy, uninteresting mound, Vind- 
beljarfjall, “ wind-bellows hill;” the bag to the south, and the 
nozzle to the north-east; an African pair of bellows, ze, one 
“ bellow,” if such word there be. It is a trigonometrical station 
like the Hlfsarfjall, a bare cone north-east of Reykjahlit. The 
points and promontories are most remarkable to the south, but 
these and other features will be better observed on the road to 
the Fremrinémar. 





1 This traveller mentions eider-ducks at Mf-vatn. We saw none, and the 


farmers dvuclare that the birds do uot leave the sea-shore. 
é 
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My general survey ending about noon, I set out for Leirhnikr 
and Krafla under the guidance of Hr Pétur Jénsson, the farmer 
of Reykjahlis. The tall, burly old man, made taller by contrast 
with his little Jack nag, had fenced himself against the grey — 
mist and skurrying sea-wind by the usual huge comforter meet- 
ing the billy-cock hat behind; by “ conservators” of green glass, 
and by a mighty paletot of the thickest Wadmal. We followed 
yesterday's road, and now I carefully observed the lay of the 
land. Beyond the green and grassy point, Hofsi (the headland), 
we came upon sundry veins of lava about a century and a © 
half old, and much like slag: where Palagonite-conglomerate 
forms the surface, begin the Sandfell and the H1iSarnamar (Lithe- 
wells), the latter wrongly confounded in the map with the 
Namar to the east of the Namafjall range. A couple of boards 
some six inches long were the only signs of work. The dirty- 
yellow mountain, striped from top to toe, as if washed by rain, 
with primrose, brick-red, dark blue, pea-green, light blue, and 
chalky-white, now stood smoking before us; and beginning the 
ascent, we passed the two boulders of pure sulphur, from which 
every traveller has carried off a bittock. Threading the Nama- 
skars by a decent path, we wound first to south and then to 
north, till we sighted the mud caldrons on the eastern slope. 
In Henderson’s day they numbered twelve; in 1872 apparently 
they were on their “last legs:” two lay to the north, four to | 
the south; they were shaped like Sitz baths, and they ejected, - 
with a mild puff which could not be called a roar, spirts of re- 
pulsive slime, blue-black, like mud stained by sulphate of iron. 
These “ Makkalubers” contrasted strongly with the patehes of 
lively citron and sprightly pink all about the slopes. One 
traveller finds it a “most appalling scene”-—he must be easily 
“appalled.” 

Debouching upon the eastern plain, we rode along the foot of 
the Dalfjall (dale-hill), which continues the Sulphur Range to 
the north, hugging the sides to avoid the Steina, another bed of 
newish lava, an impossible mass of cinder, brown, black, and 
red, on our right. The path was well grown, but the “lady of 
the woods” (birch) is a dwarf in these parts, and looked tame 
beside the patches of Dryas. We flushed sundry ptarmigan, 
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which were certainly not “absurdly tame.” After an hour and 
a half of “Trossacks,” which on return was covered in forty-five 
minutes, we halted at Skarvsel, a little Setr or summer shieling, 
a mere “but and ben” without tin, a heap of peat and stones 
stubbed out into rooms. The primitive churn found in every 
dairy shows that the ewes’ creain is here made into cheese, whilst 
the skim-milk forms the national Skyr. Of course the animals 
are poor and thin all the year round—the effect of continued 
“drain upon the constitution.” 

Beyond the Skardsel, we began to ascend and round sundry 
diseased and mangy hills, walking up the higher pitches, and 
riding over peat mounds, based upon oldish lava. After a total 
of two hours, we dismounted at the foot of Leirhnikr (mud-knoll), 
‘yhere the horses’ hoofs flung wp mere sulphur, and where warm, 
damp air escaped from every hole. The view from the summit 
convinced me that the emplacement has been poorly described 
by travellers. It is the northern head of a thin spine, a sharp 
prism about a mile broad, lying almost upon a meridian (215° 
mag.), and continuing the heights of Thrihyrningr, Dalfjall, and 
Naémafjall At some distance to the north-west rises the snowy 
buttress, Geosadalsfjdll (geese-dale hills), almost concealing the 
Kinnarfjall (cheek or jaw mountain). Nearer les a chain of 
cones and craters, with sundry outliers; they seem to have 
discharged a torrent nine miles long by three of maximum 
breadth, which inundated the north-eastern corner of the My- 
vatn with veins and arteries of fire; and the scatter of hornitos 
and furnarolés to the north has also aided in the work of de- 
struction, or rather reconstruction. The map shows only a 
patch of lava reaching from Leirhnikr to the Hlivarfjall cone 
south-west. 

The Leirhnikr proper is composed of two hillocks trending 
north and south; the southern is larger than the northern, and 
the whole, a long oval extending some 2000 paces, 1s one vast . 
outcrop. The lowland to the east is far broader than the western, 
a mere slip; here frequent splotches of sulphur and anaphysemata, 
or gas vents, lead to the Krafla springs. The aneroid showed the 
summit of the Mud-Knoll to be about 2000 feet above sea-level. 
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other volcano, Krafla, by a non-existing ridge; but with him, omne 
wgnotum, etc——Hrossaborg and even Herdubrei’ are volcanoes. 
When he compares the scenery with that of the Dead Sea, one 
of the fairest of salt-water lakes, we must remember that his 
idea of “Asphaltites” was borrowed from that lively modern 
writer, Strabo. | 

We then remounted and rode over the dwarf Phlegrzean fields 
to the Namar of Krafla, the immense soufriére of M. Robert. 
The lowland is here studded with many inverted cones of cold, 
blue water; the principal feature being Helviti Sterra (Greater 
Heil). Jt is an irregular circle, with little projections at the 
longest diameter, north-west to south-east, a large, tawny funnel 
of burnt clay and bolus, the degradation of trachyte and Palagon- 
ite, about 800 yards across. This is the famous “mud-caldron of 
Krabla,” a “natural phenomenon hardly inferior to the Geyser;” 
but Henderson’s Hell of 1815 was greatly changed in 1872; and 
we shall see far larger features at the Hverfjall and the Namar- 
koll. Instead of that “terrific scene,” the “jetting pool” of 
wild illustrations, a lakelet smiling in the bright sun, which 
burst the clouds about two P.M., a placid expanse of green-blue 
water, cold, and said to be deep, occupied the bottom of the hole, 
and the only movement was a shudder as the wind passed over 
it. Icould not help thinking of “La belle vision d’Elie, ou un 
Dieu passe sous la figure d’un vent léger.” Despite the “abrupt 
and precipitous descent, 200 feet deep,” there is no difficulty in 
descending the sides of “ Olla Vulcani,” now the mere dregs of a 
volcano. . 

After inspecting this poor, “ abolished Hell,” we rode round it 
northwards, crossing sundry snow-wreaths, which on the Libanus 
would be called Tallajat, and left our cards upon “ Little Hell” 
The latter is composed of two smaller lakes on a higher plane, one 
bearing east-south-east and the other south-east. Between the pair © 
lie some half-dozen slimy-bordered “ leir-hverar,” * mud-botlers of 


1 Pronounce but do not indite ‘‘ Krabla ”"—there is no such written word as 
Krabla, . The Dictionary gives ‘‘ad kratla,” to paw or “‘scrabble;"’ 1¢ also means 
to seratch, and perhaps the obtuse agricultural mind has connected this pastime 
with the evil for which sulphur is a panacea. 

2 Some travellers call them Makkaluber, and Icelanders write ‘‘ Makalupe,” a 
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fetid smell: the ejections bubbled and spluttered, falling into 
their own basins, and the fumes did not prevent the growth of 
Fifa and bright lichens. 

After seeing what you may see in almost any solfatara, we 
rode to the north-east, and in twenty minutes we ascended the 
turfy and muddy northern cone of Krafla mountain; a mass of 
Palagonite, pierced, to judge from the surface seatters, with white 
trachyte. An isolated cone appears in the map; I found that 
the northerly part sweeps round to the north-north-cast, con- 
necting with the Hagaung (high-goer), a long, meridional but- 
tress of similar formation; whilst the south-eastern prolongation 
anastomoses with the black mass called the Hraftinnuhryger or 
“ Obsidian mountain.” I utterly failed to discover any sign of 
crater: we are told that Krafla was torn in half during the last 
century, and Henderson apparently makes Great Helviti the 
remains of the bowl. From the apex, where the aneroid showed 
27°30, we could trace the course of the Laxd; and a gleam in 
the north was pronounced by the farmer to be the Axarfjérv, a 
corner of the house where dwelis Le Pére Aretique. Upon the 
black summit, where we 


‘* Toil and sweat, and yet be freezing cold,” 


Dryas was still in bloom, and violets and buttercups were scattered 
over the lower slopes. I looked in vain for specimens of the 
plumbago or black lead, reported to be found on Krafla. There 
is no objection to its presence in this katakekaumene ; “ graphiti- 
cal carbon.” was found by M. Alibert in the voleanic formations 
of Sibertan Meninski, so it is not confined, as at Borrowdale, to 
the “ primitives.” 

As we were descending the hill, my guide inspected a flock of 
his own sheep, and I vainly attempted to lay in a store of fresh 
mutton. These people would probably sell, if they could get $8 
to $9 per head, some 2000 of their 3000 animals, and eréed of 
gain would leave them almost destitute. Yet here, as at other 
farms, it is impossible, even with a week’s work and offering 
treble price, to buy a single head; excuses are never wanting 





corruption of Macaluba, famed for air volcanoes, near Girgenti, itself a corruption 
of the Arabic ‘*‘ Maklab.” 
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“There is no one to send! All the ewes have lambs! The 
lambs are not fit for food!” The latter probably means that the 
lamb will in time become a sheep; the wild negro of the African 
interior, equally logical, expects a chicken to bring the price of 
a hen. In Tenerife I should have shot~a wether, and have left 
the price upon its skin. 

A shallow valley led to the Hraftinnuhryger, where previous 
accounts would induce you to expect a “mountain of broken 
wine-bottles,” all “ shming with their jetty colouring.” The thin 
gtrew upon the streamlet sides and about the feet was of small 
fragments, which became larger as I ascended. Mostly it was 
black and regular, that is, not banded, and the outer coating was 
a reddish paste: in places it forms a conglomerate with sand- 
stone, and on the eastern summit, where trachyte also crops out, 
it seems to be in situ. M. Cordier (p. 278) translates the word 
" wierre de Corbeau,” thus robbing the raven: he proposes “ gatlt- 
nace” (i.¢., turkey-buzzard), for the glassy matenal of pyrox- 
enic base, reserving “obsidian” for the felspathic. From this 
place, I believe, came the specimens lately studied by Dr Ken- 
nott of Zurich: one of them exhibited under the microscope, 
“numerous small, brown, hollow bodies, of globular and cylindri- 
cal shape, regularly arranged in definite series.” Obsidian has 
been found north-east of Hekla, passing into pumice, and old 
Icelandic travellers seem to confound it with pitchstone, asphalte, 
or bitumen of Judea, a vegetable produce. Many of the obsidians 
are remarkably acid. “Iceland agate” (why ?) must be handled 
with care, as Metcalfe found to the cost of his bridle-hand. Ice- 
land ignores the pure “stone age” of Tenerife and Easter Island; 
and though strangers pick up specimens, the “volcanic glass” 
here has never been worked, as by the natives of the Lipari 
group. I observed that Raventlint ridge, which prolongs the 
Krafla, is itself prolonged by the Sandabotnatfj6l, and by the 
Jérundr, which the map makes an isolated cone. The classical 
name’ of the latter suggests memories of the old anchorite of 
Gardar. 

The day ended pleasantly. After finding what there was and 
what there was not to be seen, I galloped back in a fine sun and 
warm evening, and after seven hours thirty minutes of total 
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work, found my companions busy in pitching the tent, despite 
the cold threats of night. They complained of the stranger's 
room, although .it rejoiced in such luxuries as two windows, 
a bed and curtains, looking-glass, commode, map, thermometer, 
and a photograph of Jén Sigurdsson. The house, with five 
gables, fronts west-south-west to “ Wind-bellows hill ;” here the 
south wind is fair and warm, the norther brings rain, the easter 
is wet, and the wester dry and tepid. As in England, the south- 
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REYKJAHLID CHURCH—(miraculously preserved). 


wester is the most prevalent, and flowers thrive best where best 


sheltered from it. The house has the usual appurtenances, 


workshop and carpenter’s bench ; smithy and furnace; byre and , 


‘sheep-fold. The shabby little windmill, with three ragged sails, 


goes of itself, like Miss K.’s leg; there is an adjacent Laug, of 
course never used, and the nearness of the lake renders a Lavapés 
(rivulet) unnecessary. Plough, harrows, watering-pot, and hay-’ 
cart are also evidences of civilisation, but the kail-yard is nude 
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of potatoes — probably they require too much hard labour. 
Shabbier than the windmill, the church, bearing -date 1825, 
lacks cross, and wants tarring ; it has no windows to speak of, 
and the turf walls are built after an ancient fashion, now rare, 
the herring-bone of Roman brickwork.. The cemetery around 
it is indecently neglected, and bones, which should be buried, 
strew the ground. Baring-Gould (1863) gives an account of its 
chasubles and other ecclesiastical frippery, which may still be 
there, unless sold to some traveller. It is a lineal descendant of. 
that “ church which in an almost miraculous manner escaped 
the general conflagration” of 1724-30. Henderson adds the 
question, “ Who knows , but the effectual fervent prayer of some 
pious individual, or some designs of mercy, may have been the 
cause fixed in the eternal purpose of Jehovah for the preserva- 
tion of this edifice?” I may simply remark that lava does not 
flow up hill; the stream split into two at the base of the mound, 
without “being inspired with reverence for the consecrated 
ground,” and united in the hollow farther down. Yet, travellers 
of that age derided the Neapolitan who placed his Madonna in 
front of the flowing lava; and when she taught him the lesson 
of Knitr (Canute) the Dane,’ tossed her into the fire with - 
a naccia Tanima tua, ete. etc., etc.” Superstition differs not in 
kind, but only in degree. 

The reason for the tent-pitching soon appeared. The burly 
farmer has a lot of lubberly sons, and two surly daughters; 
“ Cross-patch ” and “ Crumpled-horn ” being attended by. half-a- 
dozen suitors and women friends, bouches inuéifes all. If we look 
into the kitchen, these Lucretias make a general bolt. There is 
extra difficulty in getting hot-water, although Nature, as “ Rey- 
kjahlis ” shows, has laid 1t on hard by; and even the cold ele- 
ment ig brought to us in tumblers. The coffee is copiously 
flooded ; this is feminine economy, which looks forward to the 
same pay for the bad as for the good; and cups, which suggest. 
“take.a ’poon, pig,’ poorly supply the place of the pot. One of 
the sons speaks a little English: we tried him upon the lake, and 
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after two hours’ rowing he was utterly exhausted. Besides, there 
are lots of loafers, jolter-headed, crop-eared youngsters, 


‘¢ With no baird to the face 
Nor a snap to the eyes,” 


who are mighty at doing nothing: they peep into, and attempt 
- to enter, the tent; when driven off they lounge away to the 
smithy, or to the carpenter's bench, and satisfied with this 
amount of exercise, they lounge back into the house, where we 
hear them chattering and wrangling, cursing and swearing, like 
a nest of young parrots. They remind me of the Maori proverb, 
“Your people are such lazy rocues, that if every dirt-heap were — 
a lizard, no one would take the trouble to touch its tail and 
make it run away.” They cannot even serve themselves: the 
harder work is done by a pauper couple,a blind man and his — 
wife, who sleep in the hay-loft. The only sign of activity is 
shown by the carpenter, Arngrimr, a surly fellow, wearing 
a fur cap, like a man from the Principalities, and with mus- 
tachioes meeting his whiskers, like those of the Spanish Torero, 
“He is Nature's artist,’ says the student, meaning that he has: 
taught himself to paint, and keélas! to play flute and fiddle. 
So the evening ends with ditties, dolefully sung, and the Ice- 
landic national hymn, the latter suggesting Rule (or rather be 
Ruled) Britannia. We are curious to know how all these sturdy 
idlers live. They fish; they eat rye-bread and Skyr; they rob 
the nests, and at times they Jill a few birds: the best thing that 
could happen to them would be shipment to Milwaukee, where 
they would learn industry under.a Yankee taskmaster. I have 
drawn this unpleasant interior with Dutch minuteness: it is the 
worst known to me in Iceland. 

The old farmer, Petur Jonsson, lost no time in deserving the 
character which he has gained from a generation of travellers; 
his excuse is that he must plunder the passing stranger in order 
to fill the enormous gapes which characterise his happy home. 
Yet he makes money asa blacksmith ; he owns a hundred sheep, 
and he is proprietor of a good farm. In his old billycock, his 
frock-coat and short waistcoat, he looks from head to foot the 
lower order of Jew: we almost expect to hear “ole clo” start 
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spontaneously from his mouth. He began by asking $3, to be 
paid down, for the Krafla trip, and $4, the hire of four labour- 
ing men, for trinkgeld to the Fremrindmar; and the manner ‘was 
more offensive than the matter of the demand. His parting bill 
was a fine specimen of its kind, It is only fair to state that he 
bears a very bad name throughout the island. 

Next. day the north wind still blew; the heavy downpour at 
five A.M. became a drizzle two hours later; and at ten A.M. there 
was a blending of sunshine and mistcloud, which showed that 
we had nought to fear geve a shower or two of rain and sleet. 
Mr Lock (f/s) and I determined upon a ride to the Fremri- 
namar; “a field of sulphur and boiling mud,” says Baring- 
Gould, “not visited by travellers, as it is difficult of access, and 
inferior in interest to the Naémar-fjall springs.” After breakfast, 
we set out, each provided with two nags, which we drove over the 
lava-field to the Vogar farm, about half-an-hour distant on the 
other side of the grassy point, Hofsi, This “oasis in the lava”— — 
a description which applies to all the farms of Eastern My-vatn— 
was the parsonage in Olafsson’s day (1772); we expected to find 
the Jén Jonsson mentioned by Shepherd, who had learned 
English in Scotland—he had, however, joined 7 numero det pit, 
As sometimes happens to the over-clever, we notably “did” our- 
selves; the owner, Hjalmar Heleason, a very civil man over a 
tass of brandy, was, we afterwards found out, a son-in-law of old 
Pétur; he also, doubtless informed of the rive, demanded $4, 
which we had to pay; he kept us waiting a whole hour whilst 
the horses were being driven in, and he sent with us a raw laddie, 
whose only anxiety was to finish the job. 

Shortly after noon we rode forward, crossing the unimportant 
Gja, which the map stretches in a zigzag south of Reykjahlis: 
we passed the “horrid lava-track” of Olafsson, a mild mixture 
of clinker and sand, and in twenty minutes we reached Hverfjall, 
lying to the south-east. From afar the huge black decapitated - 
cone, symmetrically shaped and quaquaversally streaked, has a 
sinister and menacing look. It is not mentioned by Henderson, 
whose account of the My-vatn is very perfunctory. According 
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spring. We mounted it in ten minutes, and found the big bowl 
to consist of volcanic cinder and ashes based upon Palagonité 
and mud: the shape was somewhat like that of the Hauranie 
“ Ghardreh ” which supplied the lava of the Leja. The aneroid 
(28°70; thermometer, 83°) showed some 800 feet above Reykja- 
his; and the vantage-ground gave an excellent view of the lake, 
with its low black holms and long green islets, of which the 
longest and the greenest is Miklaey (mickle isle). This Monte 
nuovo was erupted in 1748-52; and a plaited black mound in 
the easily-reached centre shows where the mud was formerly 
ejected. Almost due south of it lies a precisely similar feature, 
the Villineafjall. These formations are technically called Sand- 
ever, “sand craters,” opposed to Eld-gygr, the “fire abyss; ” 
and their outbreaks form the “sand summers” and the “sand 
winters” of arenaceous Iceland and its neighbourhood. I look 
upon the Hverfjall as the typical pseudo-volcanic formation of 
the island. 

The real start was at one P.M., when, having rounded the western 
wall of the Hverfjall, we passed east of a broken line of craters 
based upon thin-growing grass. The whole can be galloped 
over, but ’ware holes! Nor did I find the skirt of a lava-flood 
always an “unsurmountable barrier to Iceland ponies,” although 
in new places it may be. On the east was Burfell (“byre” hill), 
the name is frequently given to steep, circular, and flat-topped 
mounds; south-west of it lay the Hvannfell, long and box- 
shaped. Farthér to the south-west, and nearly due south of 
the lake, rose Sellandarfjall, apparently based on flat and sandy 

ground; patches of snow streaked the hogsback, which distin- 
' guished itself from the horizontal lines of its neighbours. Far 
ahead towered the steely heights of Blafjall, which from the east 
had appeared successively a cone and a bluff: it still showed the 
snows which, according to travellers, denote that the Sprengi- 
sandur is impassable; the last night had added to them, but 
the lower coating goon melted in the fiery sun-bursts. The line 
of path was fresh lava overlying Palagonite; and in the hollows 
dwarf pillars of black clay were drawn up from the snow by 
solar heat: their regular and polygonal forms again suggested 
doubts about the igneous origin of basalt, which may simply 
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result from shrinking and pressure. This columnar disposal of 
dried clay, and even of starch desiccated in cup or basin, was 
noticed by Uno Von Troil as far back as 1770. 

After an hour’s sharp ride, during which my little mare often 
‘ rested on her nose, we struck a cindery divide, a scene of desola- 
tion with sandy nullahs, great gashes, down whose sharp slopes 
we were accompanied bodily by a fair proportion of the side: 
of course the ascents were made on foot. The material is all 
volcanic and Palagonitic; here trap and trachyte in sitw appar- 
ently do not exist: as we made for a PBréche de Roland, east of 
Blafjall, we passed a sloping wall of white clay; and at. half- 
past three we halted and changed nags at the Afréttr (compas- 
cuum), to which the neighbouring farmers drive their sheep in 
July and August. The lad called it the Laufflesjar, leafy green 


spots in the barren waste. We saw little of the willow which . — 


he had led us to expect; but the dark sand abounded in flowers 
and gramens; the former represented by the white bloom of 
the milfoil (Achillea millefolium), which the people term Vall- 
humal],' or “ Welsh,” that is, “ foreign,” hop ; and the latter by the 
Korn-Sura (Polygonum viviparum), viviparous Alpine buckwheat. 
A snow-patch at the western end of the plainlet gave us drink; 
and thus water, forage, and fuel were all to be found within a 
few hundred yards. The guide said it was half-way, whereas it _ 
is nearly two-thirds, and we rode back to it from Blafjall, which 
bears 100° (mag.), in an hour. 

Resuming our road we rounded the sides of the hillocks, and 
presently we attacked a Hraun unmarked by Varvas. Discharged 
by a multitude of little vents, the upper and the lower portions | 
are the most degraded ; the middle flood looks quite new, and 
ropy like twisted straw. We now sighted and smelt the smoke 
pouring from the yellow lip, which looks as if the sun were ever 
shining upon its golden surface, and which stands out conspicu- 
ous from the siaggy, cindery, and stony hills. At five P.M., after 
a ride of four hours and a half, we reached the northern or 
smaller vent, an oval opening to the north-north-west, and we 
placed our nags under shelter from the wind. The hair was. 


* Thus in the Dictionary. Raring-Gould (p, 429), or possibly his printer, calls 
it Vell-humal], which would be ‘‘ gold hop.” 
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frozen on their backs into “lasmelle nivee et glactales sprcule ;” 
they had no forage beyond a bite at the Afréttr, and we were on 
a high, bleak level, the aneroid showing 27:10, and the thermo- 
meter 40°, . 

When the sun had doffed his turban of clouds, we sat upon 
the edge of the Little “ Ketill” and studied the site of the Fremri- 
namar, the “further springs,” because supposed to be most dis- 
tant from the lake. From the Orefi the pools seem to cluster 


about the yellow crater; now we see that they occupy all the 


eastern slope of the raised ground, the section of the My-vatns 
- Sveit extending from Burfell to Bldfjall. The northern vent 1s 
merely one of the dependencies of Hvannfell; the southern or 
Great Crater belongs to the “Blue Mountain.” We presently 
turned southwards and ascended the Great Kettle, which Paij- 
kull declares to be “probably the largest m Iceland.” This 
Namakoll, “head” or “crown of the springs,’ is an oval, with 
the longer diameter disposed north-east to south-west (true), 
and measuring nearly double the shorter axis (600 : 350 yards).’ 
The outer wall, raised 150 to 200 feet, is one mass of soft sulphur 
covered by black sand; every footstep gives vent toa curl of smoke, 
and we do not attempt to count the hissing fumaroles, which are 
of every size from the thickness of a knitting-needle upwards. 
With the least pressure a walking-stick sinks two feet. We 
pick up fragments of gypsum; alum, fibrous and efilorescent ; 
and crystals of ime, white and red, all the produce of the Pala- 
gonite, which still forms the inner crust; and we read that sal 
ammoniac and rock-salt have also been found, The rim 1s 
' unbroken, for no discharge of lava has taken place ; the interior 
walls are brick-red and saffron-yellow, and where snow does not 
veil the sole, lies a solid black pudding, the memorial cairn of 
the defunct Hver or Makkaluber. From the west end no sulphur 
fumes arise; south-eastward the ruddy sufiont extend to a con- 
siderable distance. 

The Appendix will describe the old working of these diggings, 
which did not pay, although the hundredweight cost only ten shil- 





1In 1776 Professor Henchel found it ‘‘ about 200 paces in diameter,” (See 
Appendix, ‘‘ Sulphur in Iceland,” Section [.) 
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lings. At the southern end a staff planted in the ground amongst | 
the hissing hot coppers still shows the labourers’ refuge,a shed built 
with dry lava blocks. If Professor Henchel characterised them - 
correctly as “ bad, because all the sulphur was taken away last 
year” (1775), they have wonderfully recovered in the course of 
a century: evidently “all the sulphur” means only the pure 
yellow flowers lying on the surface. The mass of mineral is now 
enormous. The road to the lake is a regular and easy slope, and 
working upon a large scale would give different results from 
those obtained by filling and selling basketfuls. 

From the summit of the Namakoll we had an extensive view 
of the unknown region to the south. Upon the near ridge stood 
the Sighvatr rock, the landmark of the Orvefi, from which it ap- 
pears a regular pyramid: here it assumes the shape of a Beco de 
papagato. I now ascertained that there are no northern Dyngju- 
foil, or rather that they are wrongly disposed upon the map.. I 
wonder also how that queer elongated horse-shoe farther south, the 
“ Askja” or “ Dyngjufjoll hin Sydri,’ came to be laid out; but my 
knowledge of the ground does not enable me to correct the shape. 
North of Herdubreis lay the Herdubreivarfell, all blue and snow- 
white. To the south-west stretched far beyond the visible 
horizon the Oda3a Hraun, which most travellers translate the 
“ Horrible Lava,” and some “ Malefactors’ Desert” or “ Lava of 
Evil Deed.” The area is usually estimated at 1160 square 
miles, more than one-third the extent of the Vatnajékull, which 
it prolongs to the north-west. Viewed from the Namakoll 
it by no means appears a “ fearful tract, with mountains stand- 
ing up almost like islands above a wild, black sea.” I imagine 
that most of the contes blewes about this great and terrible wild- 
erness take their mse in the legendary fancies of the people 
touching the Utilegumenn, or outlaws who are supposed to haunt 
it. J observed that Hr Gislason prepared a pair of revolvers in 
case we met them upon the Oxi; and I found to my cost that 
even educated men believe in them. Previous travellers may 
be consulted about the Happy Valleys in the stone-desert, the 
men dressed in red Wadimal, the beautiful women, and the horn- 
shod horses. I can only observe that such a society has now no 
raison détre ; it might have had reasons to fly its kind, but a 
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few sheep lost during the year are not sufficient proofs of such 
an anomaly still existing. 

All I saw of the Oda3a Hraun was a common lava-field, probably 
based upon Palagonite.- It seemed of old date, judging from the 
tong dust-lines and the stripes tonguing out into ashes and 
cindery sand. The surface was uneven, but not mountainous; 
' long dorsa striped the ejected matter, and the latter abounded in 
hollows and ravines, caverns and boilers. Many parts retained 
the snow even at a low level, and thus water cannot be wholly 
wanting even in the driest season. Here and there were tracts 
of greenish tint, probably grass and willows, ichens and mosses ; 
possibly of the lava with bottle-lke glaze over which I after- 
_ wards rode, The prospect to the south-south-west ended with 
a blue and white buttress, an outher of the Vatnajokull, which 
micht be the (Eastern) Skjaldbreiw. 

We proposed to return by the eastern road vié the burfell, 
but our guide declared that the lava was almost impassable, and 
that the hardest work would not take us to Keykjahhs before 
the morning. Having neither food, tobacco, nor liquor, and 
being half frozen by the cold, we returned via the Afréttr; we 
passed to the east of Hverfjall, not gaining by the change of path ; 
and after a ride of eight hours and a half we found ourselves 
“at home” shortly before eleven P.M. My feet did not vecover 
warmth till three A.M. 

August 9th was an idle day for the horses, which required rest — 
before a long march to the wilderness ; the weather also was rainy, 
and more threatening than ever. I proceeded to examine the 
Hifsarnamar, or Ledge-springs, and to see what boring work hed 
been done by my companions! The “smell of rotten eggs,” the 
effects of “ suffocating fumes” upon “respiratory organs,” which 
by the by can only benefit from them, and the chance of being 
“snatched from a yawning abyss by the stalwart arms of the 
guide "—we were our own guides—had now scanty terrors for 
our daring souls. They have been weighty considerations with 
some travellers; their attitude reminds me of two Alpine climbers 
who, instead of crossing 1t, sat down and debated whether, as 


l'The Jay and the succession of the stratn so much resembled those quoted in 
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fathers of families, they would be justified in attempting that 
snow-bridge. Perhaps the conviction that the “abyss” here 
rarely exceeds in depth three feet, where it meets with the 
eround-rock, Palagonite, may account for our exceptional calm- 
ness. The reader will note that I speak only of the Hlfsarnamar: 
in 1874 they tell me a traveller was severely scalded at some 
hot spring. 

The Hliiarndmar west of the Namafjall, which Henderson 
calls the “ Sulphur Mountain,” are. on a lower plane than the 
Namar proper, east of the divide. They are bounded on the 
north by the double lava-stream which, during the last century, 
issued from the north-east, near the base of the Hlivarfjall: to 
the south stretch independent “ stone-floods,” studded with @ 
multitude of hornitos, little vents, and foci, The area of our 
fragment of the great solfatara extending from the mountain, 
where it is richest, to the lava which has burnt it out, may be 
one square mile. It is not pretty scenery save to the capitalist’s 
eye, this speckled slope of yellow splotches, sct in dark red and 
chocolate-coloured bolus, here and there covered with brown 
gravel, all fuming and puffing, and making the delicate and 
tender-hued Icelandic flora look dingy as a S’a Leone mulatto, 

We began with the lowlands, where the spade, deftly plied 
by the handy Bowers, threw up in many places flowers of sulphur, 
and almost pure mineral. Below the gold-tinted surlace we 
generally found a white layer, soft, acid, and mixed with alum; 
under this again occurred the bright red, the chocolate, and other — 
untermediate colours, produced either by molecular change, the 
result of high temperature; or by oxygen, which the steam and 
sulphur have no longer power to modify. Here the material — 
was heavy and viscid, clogging the spade. Between the yellow 
outcrops stretched gravelly tracts, which proved to be as rich as 
those of more specious appearance. Many of the issues were 
alive, and the dead vents were easily resuscitated by shallow 
boring; in places a puff and fizz immediately followed the re- 
moval of the altered lava blocks which cumbered the surface. 
In places we crushed through the upper crust, and thus “ falling 
in” merely means dirtying the boots,. Mr Augustus Vollker, I 
am. told, has determined the bright yellow matter to be almost 
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pure (95°68 :100). The supply, which has now been idle for 
thirty years, grows without artificial aid, but the vast quantities 
which now waste their sourness on the desert air, and which 
deposit only a thin superficial layer, might be collected by roof- 
ing the vents with pans, as in Mexico, or by building plank 
sheds upon the lava blocks, which appear already cut for masonry. 
According to the old traveller, Olafsson, the supply is readily 
renewed ; and Dr Mouat (“The Andaman Islanders”) covers 
all the waste in two or three years. 

Leaving our nags in a patch of wild oats, which, they say, the 
Devil planted to delude man, we walked up the Namafjall, whose 
white, pink, and yellow stripes proved to be sulphur-stones and 
sand washed down by the rain so as to colour the red oxidised 
clay. Here we picked up crystals of alum and lime, and frag- 
ments of sclenite and gypsum converted by heat into a stone-like 
substance, The several crests, looking like ruined towers from 
below, proved to be box-shaped masses of Palagonite and altered 
lava; the summits, not very trustworthy to the tread, gave com- 
prehensive prospects of the lowlands and the lake. Upon the 
chine we also found mud-springs, blubbering, gurgling, splut- 
tering, plop-plopping, and mud-flinging, as though they had been 
bits of the Inferno: the feature is therefore not confined, as some 
writers assert, to the hill-feet facing the Orefi. The richest 
diggings begin east of the crest, and here the vapour escapes - 
with a treble of fizz and a bass of sumph, which the vivid fancy 
ot the Icelandic traveller has converted into a “roar.” My 
companions were much excited by the spectacle of the great 
soufriére, and by the thought of so much wealth lying dormant 
.in these days of “labour activised by capital,” when sulphur, : 
“the mainstay,” says Mr Crookes, “of our present industrial 
chemistry,” has risen from £4, 10s. to £7 a ton, when 15 to 20 
per cent, is a paying yield in the Sicilian mines, and when the 
expensive old system of working the ore has been rendered 
simple and economical as charcoal-burnine. And we should 
have looked rather surprised if informed that all these mines 
were shortly to be extineuished by a scientific member of the 
society of Arts. 
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three met in Iceland, the conversation naturally fell upon sul- 
phur and sulphur-digging, The opinion expressed by Professor 
 Jénstriip, who in 1871 had used the six-inch boards, was also 
duly discussed. He was undoubtedly right in believing that for 
exploitation foreigners can do more than natives, and that money 
spent by the Danish Government would only weight the lIce- . 
lander’s pocket. But he gave a flourishing account to Mr Alfred 
G, Lock, who, after wooing the coy party since 1866, has obtained 
a concession for fifty years; the only limiting condition being 
that he is not to wash in running waters, an absurdity de- 
manded by local prejudices. For many years the Iceland dig- 
gings were a “bone of contention” between England and France. 
In 1845, M. Robert, the same who quietly proposed robbing the 
Iceland spar, wrote, “ Aussi doit-il bien se garder de jamais 
accorder aux Anglais qui l’ont sollicitée, la faculté d’exploiter ces 
soufriéres ; comme on l’a fait en Laponie a l’égard des mines de 
cuivre.” Let us hope that under the enlightened rule of philan- 
thropic Liberal Governments, nations have improved in 1874. 
But as the Iceland fisheries prove, the French rulers have ably 
and substantially supported their fellow-subjects, whereas ours 
find it easier and more dignified to do nothing, and to “ let all 
glide.” Nothing proves Eneland to be a great nation more con- 
clusively than what she does despite the incubus from above, 
Nothing is more surprising than to see the man whom you have 
known for years to be well born, well bred, and well worthy 
of respect, suddenly, under the influence of office or of public 
life, devenerating into the timid Conservative, or the rampant, 
turbulent Radical. But the do-nothing policy of late years 
must give way the moment pressure is put upon it, and popular 
opinion requires only more light for seeing the way to a com- 
plete change. 

1 did not visit the House-wich of old Gardar Svafarson nor the 
road by which the My-vatn sulphur has been shipped in small 
quantities to Copenhagen, but Mr Charles Lock kindly sent me 
a sober and sensible description, which 1s given in his own words. 

“The Hasavik Ime is very good, being for the most part over 
gently undulating downs, with basalt a few feet below the sur- 
face; crossing no streams of importance, and having a fall of 
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1500 feet in a distance of 45 miles? It is wrongly shown in 
Gunnlaugsson’s map, for instead of being on the eastern side of 


Langavatn it skirts the western shore of that lake, and it lke- 
wise passes on the western side of Uxahver. 

“Hisavik harbour is a very good one, judging from the 
description given us by Captain Thrupp, R.N., of H.MLS, ‘ Valor- 
ous, who spent some time there this summer. An old Danish 
skipper said it was perfectly safe when proper moorings were 
laid down, no vessel having been lost in it during the last 
thirty years. He has been trading between Copenhagen, Hull, 
and Husavik for twenty-five years past, reaching the latter port 
each year about the end of February, and making his last voyage 
home m October. Between October and February there 1s 
generally a quantity of ice floating off the coast, which hinders 
vessels entering the harbour.” * 

I also asked my young compagnon de voyage to collect for me, 
upon the spot, certain details of the earthquake which occurred in 
the north-eastern part of the island, and which, as was noticed 
in the Introduction, did some damage at Hisavik. On the after- 
noon of April 16, three shocks were felt; two others followed 
during the afternoon of April 17; the second was remarkably 
violent, and throughout the night the ground continued, with 
short intervals of repose, to show lively agitation, which on the 
18th reached its culmination. All the wooden huts were thrown 
down, and the stone houses were more or less shaken, the fac-. 
tory alone. remaining in any measure habitable. Some cattle 
were killed; there was no loss of human life, but from twenty 
to thirty families were compelled to seek shelter in the outskirts. 
Nobody remained in the dilapidated little market-town except 
the Syslumair, whose family left for Copenhagen in the steamer 
“ Harriet,” bringing the news to Europe—I met them on their 
return to Reykjavik, and they confessed having been terribly 
startled and shaken. During the three days after the 18th, the 


vibrations continued with dimimished violence ; they were unim- 


portant in the immediate neighbourhood of Husavik; they were 


As hag been seen, I would considerably reduce these figures. 
* This ‘* banquise,” as the French call it, is said to form a compact belt ex- 
tended thirty miles from shore in the Skjalfandifjor’, 
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insignificant about Kyafla, and when the vessel sailed they had 
wholly ceased. There was also a report that the crater in the 
icy depths of the Vatnajékull had begun to “ vomit fire.” 

This much the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung had informed 

1e: Mr Charles Lock added the following details: “During 
the eight days of earthquake the thermometer (R.), during the 
night, fell as low as -8°. The direction of the shocks was from 
east to west, and some of them were very severe. The inhabi- 
tants were so much frightened that they crowded on board | 
a vessel which chanced to be in port. I was not told that the 
effects were at all felt in the harbour. The Syslumadr slept in 
one of the streets for several nights. Many small cracks were 
left in the ground when the shocks had subsided; but these 
have since been filled up: some naturally, others by the 
peasants.” : 

Let us now “hark back” to My-vatn. 

As a wandering son of Isracl once said to me, In my green 
and salad days, “ Gold may be bought too dear.” The question 
is not whether sulphur exists in Iceland; it is simply “Can we > 
import sulphur from Iceland cheaper than from elsewhere ?” 
Calculations as to profit will evidently hinge upon the cost of 
melting the ore at the pit’s mouth, and of conveying it to a port 
of shipment: however cheap and abundant it may be in the 
interior, if fuel be scarce and roads and carriage wanting, it can- 
not be expected to pay. My opinion is that we can, if science 
and capital be applied to the mines, The digging season would be 
the hot season; and the quantity 1s so great that many a sum- 
mer will come and go before the thousands of tons which com- 
pose every separate patch can be exhausted. But this part of 
the work need not be confined to the fine weather : it is evident, 
even if experience of the past did not teach us, that little snow 
can rest upon the hot and steaming soil. As one place fails, or 
rather rests to recover vigour, the road can be pushed forward to 
another—I am persuaded that the whole range, wherever Pala- 
gonite is found, will yield more or less of the mineral. 

The first produce could be sent down in winter to Husavik by 
the Sledi (sledge). When income justifies the outlay, a tramroad 
on the Haddan system would cheapen transit, The ships which 
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export the sulphur can import coal to supply heat where the boil- 
ing springs do not suffice, together with pressed hay and oats for the 
horses and cattle used in the works, As appears in the Appendix, 
turf and peat have been burned, and the quantity of this fuel is 
literally inexhaustible. It will be advisable to buy sundry of the 
farms, and those about My-vatn range in value between £300 
and @ maximum of £800. The waste lands to the east will carry 
sheep sufficient for any numberof workmen. The hands might be 
Icelanders, trained to regular work, and superintended by English 
overseers, or, if judged advisable, all might be British miners. 
Good stone houses and stoves will enable the foreigner to weather 
a winter which the native, in his wretched shanty of peat and 
boards, regards with apprehension. Of the general salubrity of 
the climate I have no doubt. 

The sulphur trade will prove the most legitimate that the 
island can afford. Exploitation of these deposits, which become 
more valuable every year, promises a source of wealth to a poor 
and struggling country; free from the inconveniences of the pony 
traffic, and from the danger of exporting the sheep and cattle 
required for home supply. And the foreigner may expect to 
enrich, not only the native, but himself, as long at least as he 
works honestly and economically, and he avoids the errors 
which, in the Brazil and elsewhere, have too often justified the 
old Spanish proverb, “ A silver mine brings wretchedness; a gold 
mine, ruin.’ 

These statements, printed in the Standard (November 1, 1872), 
have lately been criticised by a certain “ Brimstone”. (Mining 
Journal, August 29, and September 19, 1874). He is kind 
enough to say, “I have the vreatest respect for Captain Burton 
as a traveller, but none whatever as an inspector of mining pro- 
perties ”—-where, however, a little candour and common sense go 
a long way. And he is honest enough to own, despite all in- 
terests in pyrites or Sicilian mines, that the “working of the 
sulphur deposits in question may possibly, with great care and 
economy, give moderate returns on capital.” His letters have 
been satisfactorily answered by Dr ©, Carter Blake and Mr Jon 
A. Hialtalin. It only remains for me to remark that nothine is 
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peculiar premises. “ Brimstone,” for instance, reduces the work ~- 
ing days to 150, when the road would be open all the year round 
to carts and sledges; he considers the use of sledges upon snow 
a “fantastic idea,” and he condemns the horses to “ eat, month 
after month, the oats of idleness,” whereas they can be profitably 
employed throughout the twelve months either at the diggings 
or in transporting the ore. The statistics of Iceland emigration 
prove that even during the fine season a sufficiency of hands 
might, if well and regularly paid, be “ withdrawn into the desert 
from fishing and agricultural operations,’ which, after all, are 
confined to the Heyannir, or hay-making season, and which take 
up bat a small fraction of the year, between the middle of July 
to the half of September. Moreover, there is little, if any, fishing 
on the coasts near the northern mines. The report of the Althing 
shows that ten, and sometimes twenty, labourers worked at the 
Krisuvik diggings, where fishing is busiest, during almost the 
whole winter of 1868-69, and the silica mining of Reykjanes was 
not interrupted during December and January 1872-73. The 
spell is from five to six hours during the darkest months, the 
shortest day in Iceland being five hours. About mid-March the 
island night is not longer than in England, and from early May 
there is continual daylight till August, when the nights begin to 
“elose in.” The hands in the southern mines were paid from 
31d. to 6d. perhour. Professor Paijkull made the northern sulphur 
cost 3 marks per cwt., and the horses carried 3 to 31 cwts. in two 
days to the trading station: Metcalfe also declares that 200 cwts. 
per annum were melted at Husavik, and that the price was half 
that of Sicilian, “ Brimstone” complains that the distance from 
the coast 1s variously laid down at 25 (direct geographical), 284, 40, 
and 45 (statute) miles, when the map and the itineraries of many 
travellers are ready to set him right. He need hardly own that 
he has no personal knowledge of Husavik, Krisuvik, or any part 
of Iceland, when he sets down “such necessary little items as 
loading, lighterage, harbour-dues, Improving Husavik, brokerage, 
et. czetera,” confounding the ideas of Snowland and England. 
After a startled glance at the cost of British labour, “and, worse 
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consequent on the latter, and on the inevitable use and abuse of . 
the spirits of the country, in order to while away the time?” 
The Brazil is surely as thirsty a land as Iceland, yet my host, 
Mr Gordon, of the gold mines in Minas Geraes, would be some- 
what surprised, and perhaps not a little scandalised, to hear 
that his white, brown, and black hands cannot be kept from 
drink. Briefly the objector’s cavils may be answered in the 
“untranslatable poetry” of the American backwoodsman, “T’aint 


no squar’ game; he’s jest put up the keerds on that chap (Sicily) 


from the start.” I have no idea who Mr “ Brimstone” is, but I 
must say that he deserves a touch of his own mineral, hot withal, 
for so notably despising the Enghshman’s especial virtue—Fair 
Play. 

On the other hand, my notes on the My-vatn mines drew 
from a Brazilian acquaintance, Mr Arthur Rowbottom, the fol- 
lowing note, contaiming an inquiry which unfortunately I could 
not answer: | 

“JT read your account of the sulphur mines of Myvatn with 
great interest and pleaspre; and from your report I should feel 


‘disposed to believe that boracic acid exists in the same district. 


You will, no doubt, remember the conversation we had on board 


the ‘Douro, returning from Brazil, about the very large fortune 


made by Count Larderel out of the boracic acid produced in the 
Tuscan lagoons situated near Castelnuovo. Wherever native 
alum and brimstone are found, there are always traces of borate 
of soda in one form or another. Boracic acid exists at the Torre 
del Greco, and in Volcano of the Lipari Islands.+ The locality 
where the ‘ Tincal’ is found in Thibet is reported to be plutonic; 
in fact, nearly all the countries from whence the borate of soda 
is drawn are somewhat similar to the sulphur districts of Ice- 
land; and I should feel greatly obliged if you could inform me 
if boracic acid br borate of lime exists in the tsland.” 





1 It was there found by the late Sir Henry Holland; Dolomieu had some speci- 
mens, but he did not knuw whence they came. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


RETURN TO DJUPIVOGR AND END OF JOURNEY, 
SECTION I—RipE to HERpupreip. 


August 10. 

WE were humanly threatened with rain on the fourth day, 
but my aneroid gave me better news, The principal difficulty 
was to find a guide for the southern Orefi. Hr Pétur’s sons 
shrugged their shoulders and pleaded illness —* pituatam habent” 
explains the student—they swore that the farm horses were not 
strong enough to traverse the grassless waste. After a three days’ 
search, I managed to secure a dummer junger, named Kristian 
Bjarnason of Eilifr, who had once almost reached the base of, 
Herdubreis; and old Shylock lent him, for a consideration, two 
Jean nags, with orders to go so far and no farther My own 
stud consisted of eight, and only one of these carried the little — 
tent and provisions—a loaf. of brawn rye-bread, two ting of 
potted meat, a diminutive keg of schnapps, and rations for my 
companions, the student Stefan and Gisli Skulk. The latter 
showed some alacrity in preparing to return home; as he had a 
_ grudge agaist Mr Lock, so he contrived to nobble all the ropes, 
and tried furtively to drive off all the baggage-horses. I looked 
carefully to the tethers of my nags, and personally saw them 
shod with good irons and new-made nails: J strongly suspect 
my henchman of having stolen a march upon me; he could not 
smash my hammer, but he managed to lose the extra nails, More 
than one shoe proved to be broken on the second day, and several] 
were found fastened with only three mere “ tacks,” the best con- 
trivance in the world for permanently injuring a hoof. 

The start was, as usual, painfully slow; although I rose at five 
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AM, the journey did not begin before 10.30. The Messrs “Bock 
accompanied me part of the way; we were all to meet at, Djipi- 
vogr on the seventh day, but that meeting was not written in 
the Book of Fate. After shaking hands with the good Bowers, I 
pricked sharply over the plain, glad to escape the reeking valley 
of My-vatn; the cool and clear north-easter at once swept away 
the mournful grisaille of the charged sky; presently the sun came 
out, afflicting the horses, and the dust rose, troubling the riders. 
About half-way to the river we turned off gSouth-eastward, and. 
rode over the usual mounds, which resemble 


‘(The grassy barrows of the happier dead,” 


After this rough, tussocky ground came black sand, bordering 
black and ropy lava; the former was grown with oat-clumps seven 
to eight feet high, many of them dead at this season: they shel- 
tered the normal vegetation, and extended immense roots to 
collect nutriment from the barren soil. The path was pitted, 
especially on the outskirts of the various stone-floods, with blind 
holes (Gja), wearying, and even dangerous, to horses—I soon pre- 
ferred the rougher riding. The floor-rock again was yellow 
‘Palagonite, barred with white waves, soda and potash. At four 
P.M. we crossed the Fjallagja, a yellow wady, which might have 
been in the heart of Arabia Deserta; we were approaching 
its recipient, the foul Jokulsa. Finally, after entering broken 
eround of deep sand, and crossing. a black hill, Gledahus, the 
gled’s house, we come to our halting-ground, Valhumall-ld,' the 
“low land of milfoil,’ another wady, but black with sand, and 
showing lava-streams to the south. The guide declared that we 
were on the parallel of Visidalr, which, however, could not be 
seen. | 

The day’s work had been thirty-two miles, in six hours twenty 
minutes, and I was much pleased with it; no better proof was 
wanted to show the feasibility of travelling im the wilderness, at 
least wherever a river is found. All the features have names 
given during the annual sheep-hunts. We found tracks of the 





1 The Dictionary gives La, surf, shallow water along shore; and hair (Lanugo}. 
I found it extensively used to signify a low place where water sinks, the Arab’s 
‘*Ghadir.” 
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flocks and the ponies which had followed them, extending up to 
the Vatnajokull. To the south-west, and apparently close at 
hand, rose Herdubreid: viewed from the north, its summit, which 
is tilted a few degrees to westward, appears like a cornice per- 
pendicular, and in places even leaning forward, whilst a solid _ 
conical cap of silvery snow ends the whole. In the evening air 
the idea of an ascent looked much hke mounting upon a cloud; 
the more you craned at it, as the phrase is, the less you liked it; 
but I trusted that a nearer approach would level flifficulties, 
and that the sides must be striped by drainage cowloirs, The 
cold became biting before eight P.M., another reminiscence of the 
Asiatic desert, in which you perspire and freeze, with the regu- 
larity of the tides, every twenty-four hours: in both cases the 
cause is the exceeding clearness and dryness of the atmosphere, _ 
so favourable to the raciation of heat and to the deposit of dew. 

I slept comfortably in the tent pitched upon the sands, disturbed’ _ 
only by Stefiun’s hearty snores. : 


August 11. 


The day broke badly indeed: at early dawn {aner., 28°55 ; 
therm., 41°) a white foe lay like wool-pack on the ground, mak- 
ing the guide despair of finding lis path: at nine A.M. 16 began 
to lift, promising a fiery noon, which, however, was tempered by _ 
a cool north breeze. The men persuaded me to leave the tent ; 
there are no thieves in the Icelandic desert, in this point mightily 
different from that of Syria: they declared that we should easily 
reach HerSubrei3 in two to three hours, We presently crossed | 
a new lava-stream, the usual twisted, curled, “tumbled together,” | 
and contorted surface, in places metallic and vitrified by fire; 
here and there it was streaked with level, wind-blown lines of 
dust and ashes. Thence we passed into the usual sand, black 
and cindery, based upon tawny Palagonite, and curiously, beached 
with pebble-beds; the rounded stones had been scattered on the 
path by ponies’ hoofs, This sand was deeply cracked, and our 
nags, panting with heat, sank in it to the fetiock, The maximum 
of caloric at certain hours ofa summer's day during a long series 
of years is far more equally distributed over earth than men 
generally suppose. Some have gone so far as to assert that it 
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is “the same in all regions from the Neva to the banks of the 
Senegal, the Ganges and the Orinoco;” and the range has been 
placed between 93° and 104° (F.) m the shade. In this island 
we are preserved from extremes by the neighbourhood of the sea, 
yet the power of the sun at times still astonishes me. The “ Ram- 
leh” (arenaceous tract) ended in a pleasant change, a shallow, 
grassy depression, with willows, red and grey, equisetum, “ blood- 
thyme,” wild oats, which abhor the stone tracts, and the normal 
‘northern flora. Here, as I afterwards found, we should have 
skirted the Jokulsa, made for the mouth of the Grafarlandsa, and 
ridden up the valley of the dwarf stream. The guide preferred 
a short cut, which saved distance and which lost double time. 

To the rivht or north-west we could trace distinctly the golden 
crater, the Sighvatr pyramid, and the familiar features of the 
Fremrinamar. I again ascertained that a line of high ground, a 
blue range streaked with snow, trending from north-west to 
south-east (mag.), and representing the fanciful Troladyngjur 
(Gigantum cubilia) of the map, also connects Blafjall with the 
Hervubreivarfell, The latter, separated by “Grave-land Water,” 
a common name for deeply encased streams, from the “ Broad- 
Shouldered ” proper, is a brown wall with frequent discolorations, 
a line of domes and crater cones, now regular, then broken into the 
wildest shapes; in one place [remarked the quaint head and foot 
pillars of a Moslem tomb. A single glance explained to me the 
ash-eruption from the Trolladyngjur recorded in 1862, and the 
many stone-streams supposed to have been ejected from Herdu- 
breiS ; they extended to the very base of the latter, and all the 
“Hraunards” (lava-veins) which we crossed that day had evidently 
been emitted by these craters. 

At noon, after four hours fifteen minutes (= fifteen very devi- 
"ous miles), we entered a line of deep, chocolate-coloured slag and 
cinder, unusually bad riding. It presently led to the soft-amd-—~ 
soppy, the grassy and willowy valley of..Grafarlénd, which is 
excellently supplied with water. I naturally expected to find 
a drain from the upper snow-field of the Great Cone; the whole 
line is composed of a succession of springs dividing into two 
branches, a northern, comparatively narrow, and a southern, 
showing a goodly girth of saddle-deep water. The weeds of the 
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bed and the luxuriant pasture amid the barrenest lava, “ Beauty 
sleeping in the lap of Terror,” suggested that in this veritable 
oasis, if anywhere, birds would be found. A single snipe and 
three Stein-depill * (wheat-ear) showed how systematic through- 
out this part of the country had been the depopulation of the 
avi-fauna. A few grey-winged midges hovered about, but I 
looked in vain for shells. The spring showed only a difference 
of + 0°5 from our sleeping-place. And now my error began to: 
dawn upon me: the ride to Herdubreid3 would be seven hours 
instead of two to three; the tent had been left behind; the men 
had no rations, and “alimentary substances” were confined to— 
a few cigars and a pocket-pistol full of schnapps. 

But regret was now of no avail; and time was precious. 
After giving the nags time to bite, I shifted my saddle, and, at 
two P.M., leaving Gisli Skulk in charge of the remounts, I pushed 
on south, accompanied by Stefan and Kristian. We crossed the 
two streamlcts, each of which has its deeper cunette, luckily 
a vein of hard black sand. Beyond the right bank of the Gra- _ 
farlandsi we at once entered the wildest lava-tract, distinguished 
mainly by its green glaze, fresh as if laid on yesterday. It was 
like riding over domes of cast-iron, a system of boilers, these 
smooth or corrugated, those split by Gjas and showing by 
saw-like’ edges where the imprisoned gases had burst the 
bubbles: near the broken cairns we found lines ef dust which 
allowed the shortest spurts; the direct distance to Herdubreit 
was not more than two miles, but the devious path had doubled 
its Again we had been led by the worst line; on our return, 
Kristian, having recovered his good temper, showed us a toler- 
able course. He frequently halted, declaring that his master 
had forbidden him to risk the nags where the Utilegumenn " 
might at any moment pounce upon them. | 

At-4.30 P.M. [reached the base of Hersubrei’, and found it, 
as was to bé expected, encircled by a smooth, sandy, and pebbly , 
moat, a kind of Berescnrund, whose outer sides were the lava- 
field, and whose inner flanks formed in places high cliffs and 





1 Depill is a spot or dot; a dog with spots over the eyes, according to the 
Dictionary, is also called ** Depill, *  Cleasby translates Stein-delfr (mod. Stein- 
depill) by wagtail, Motacilta, 
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-precipices. The formation at once revealed itself. The Broad- 
Shouldered mountain is evidently only the core of what it was.” 
Its lower part is composed of stratified Palagonite clay, which 
higher up becomes a friable conglomerate, embedding compact 
and cellular basalt, mostly in small fragments. The heaps at 
the base are simply shppings, disposed at the natural angle, and 
they are garnished with many blocks the size of an Iceland 
room. Above them rise the organs, buttresses, and flying but- 
tresses, resembling pillars of mud, several exceeding 300 feet; 
the material assumes the most fantastic shapes: in one place 
I found a perfect natural arch resting upon heat-altered basalt. 
The heads of the columns form a cornice, and from the summit 
of the cylinder an unbroken cone of virgin snow sweeps grandly 
‘up to the apex. Evidently the HerdubreiS is not the normal 
volcano: it may be a Sand-gyer after the fashion of Hverfjall, 
but of this we cannot be assured until the cap is examined. The 
chief objection would be the shape, the reverse of the usual hollow. 

Leaving Kristian in charge of the horses, I attacked the slope 
in company with Stefan, from the north-east, and we gradually 
wound round to the east of the cone. The slopes were clothed 
with small and loose frarments of basalt, making the ascent 
difficult. Here rain-cullies radiated down the incline; to the 
south-east yawned a ereat marmite, a breach probably formed 
by a long succession of clay-slips and, avalanches, The adhesive 
snow clinging to the rough conglomerate lay in fans and wreaths 
even against perpendicular walls, whereas in Europe large 
masses cannot accumulate at an angle of 45°, and the meteor 
is unstable and apt to break away when the anele exceeds 30°; 
here it seems plastered upon the steepest sides, looking frdm 
‘afar like glistening torrents. After seeing the huce xévé which’ 
clothes the mountain from the shoulders upwards, I was sur- - 
_ prised to find that, although the ascent was broken by huge~ 
gullies which in spring must discharee torrents, the tlanks are 
absolutely waterless; as on Western Sniefell, the drainage sinks 
through the porous matter and, passing uncereround, reappears 
In springs upon the plain, a familiar feature to the traveller in 
Syria. Yet the slopes carried the usual Iceland flora, of course 
shrunk and stunted by the cold thin air. I picked up the vermi- 
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form earths of some wild animal, which crumbled to pieces in 
my pocket: the farmers recognised the description, declared that 
they knew them well, but could not tell me what the creature 
was. None would believe me when I assured them that Heréu- 
bret was a formation of “ Mo-berg.” 

As we approached the upper pillars the lowlands lay like 
amap before us. Hard by the south-eastern foot sat the Little 
tarn Herdubreivarvatn, surrounded by soft mud, instead of rush 
and. reed: the Vatn has no outlet, but it 1s perfectly sweet. 
_ Farther north there is a streamlet flowing, like the Grafarlandsd, 
through patches and streaks of erecn: it rejoices in the name 
of HerdubreiSarlinda, the “river of the spring of the Broad- 
Shouldered.” Beyond the blue cone Jokullschida—I am not sure 
of my orthovraphy—whicl rises to the south-east, the Great 
Jokulsa, after broadening into apparently a shallow bed, forks, 
divided by a hunpy ridge, the Fagradalsfjall, which we had seen 
like a blue cloud from Movrudalr. It has tle appearance of 
a ford, but Stefiin assured me that the farmers are deterred from 
crossing it by quicksands: this was afterwards contradicted. 
The eastern brauch, lying upon a higher plane, again splits, 
enclosing the Fagridalr, Ou the “ Fair Hill,’ and in the “ Fair 
Dale,” where outlaws are said formerly to have mustered strong, 
sheep from the castern farms are fed upon the very edge of the 
OdasSa Hraun. We had an‘admirable study of the Kverk and 
the (Hastern) Snwefell, making the student remark that he was . 
close to his home at Bessastadir, As the sun sank, the peak 
projected a gnomon-like shadow on the plain, an affecting reminis- 
cence of the Jebel el Mintar, which acts dial to “ Tadmor in the 
Wilderness.” 

After an hour and a half of very hard work, for we had scram- 
bled up nearly 2000 feet (aneroid, 26°60; thermometer, 35°), we 
reached the mud-pillars, and, serious difficulties began. My 
camaro, who walked pluckily enough, could mount no more. 
T had taught luim the rule of voleano-climbing on stones and 
descending on cinders; of using the toes when going up and the 
heel when gotne down; and the consequence was that his Ice- 
land slippers and stockings were clean worn away, and in a few 
- yamnutes his feet would be cut. I left him and sought a couloir, 
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which by careful “swarming,” might have opened a passage. 
But here a new difficulty was added to ever-increasing darkness 
and to numbing cold, In Switzerland the rock cannonades are 
most frequent between midnight and dawn: here the blocks of 
basalt, detached by the leverage of sun and frost, begin to fall 
as soon as the temperature lowers, The couloir was too narrow 
for swarming up the sides, which are less risky than the centres. 
After three narrow escapes, in one of them my right hand saving 
my head, I judged that the game was not worth the candle. 
Though close to the snow (aneroid, 26°55), it would have been 
impossible to reach the summit alone, in the night and over an 
unknown field. | 
Descending in double-quick time—“ devouring space,” as 
Belmonte] says—we soon reached the moat which separates the 
castle from its outworks of lava, and refreshed ourselves at the 
little tarn. During the deseent I obscrved a feature, before 
hidden from view; a lumpy tail with two main bulges prolong- 
ing Heréubreis to the south-west: perhaps the next attempt 





might succeed if this line be followed. From the Herdubreitar-— 


vatn we took the south-eastern line, where the lava-field was by no 
' neans so horrid. After an hour, striking the Herdubreisarlinda, 


also an influent of the Jokulsa, we hurried down the night bank, 


frequently crossing when the soft and rotten ground threatened ; 
to admit the ponies. Finally, we traversed in fifteen minutes. 
a divide of lava, we forded the double channel of the Graftr-" 
landsa, and at 9.45 we were received with effusion by the soli- 


tary Gish. Those who follow me will do well to ascend the 


left bank of the Jékulsd, to trace the Grave-land Water to’ its : 


source, to pass over the lava-breach, and to follow the Linda 
where it rises from the plain. 

The day’s ride had occupied nine hours thirty minutes, and? 
the unfortunate “ tattoos” were not prepared for some four’ 
more: moreover, fes genous mentraiont dans le comps, as the 
says. The blood-red sunset promise , free from 


ald 






wind and fog, and, although-we were some 1400 feet above sea--. 


level, a bivouac 3 in the glorious air of the desert under 


‘‘ Cette obscure clarté qui tombe des étoiles,” 


could not be considered a hardship. No one thought of a fire. 
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till I set the example of collecting willow-roots, and then all, 
beasts as well as men, were greatly comforted by the short, 
sharp bursts of blaze. The poor fellows offered me a share of 
their only viaticum, a bit of bread and sausage, but I saw by 
their longing, hungry eyes that their necessities were greater 
than mine. A blanket instead of the cilskin from my saddle- 
bag would have been a comfort; but even without it I slept 
like un Wenheureux, and awoke lively asa lark. What a differ- 
ent matter was my night in the open below Fernando Po peak! 

That morning I had set out to “ plant a lance in Iceland,” by 
mastering the Hersubrei3; for once utterly deceived by the clear- 
ness of the air, J had despised my enemy, and he got the better 
of me—the general verdict will be, “Serve you right.” My con- 
-solation was that, though beaten, I had hardly been fairly beaten ; 
_ the fog was not to be controlled; the guide led us by the worst 
paths, and we crept over lava after expecting to move fast. The 
altitude is laid down at 5447 English feet above sea-level; and 
as we rode up to the base, about 1500 feet high, there remained 
only 4000 feet, which would not have taken more than five 
hours, Sueh was my calculation, and it erred by. being drawn 
too fine. Nor could the attempt be renewed next day. I had 
promised to send back to Mr Lock my only companion, Stefan, 
whose foot-gear was in tatters; Gisli and Kristian would have 
. seen me in Na-strénd, the shores of the ignoble “straw-dead,” 
'-yather than accompany me over an unknown snow-feld, and 
such climbing must not be done single-handed. . 





Section IL—RETURN TO VALTHIGFSTADIR AND STAY THERE. 


August 12-16. 
There is little to say concerning these five days, which were 
“ent in returning to Valthidfstasir by devious ways, On August | 
ith the world, according to local belief, was to have been de- 
royed ; knowledge has increased since A.D. 1000, so no one made 
reparation, spiritual or material, for what Hindus call the Pra- 
faye, hourly expected by primitive Christianity. /e men moque 
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cold valley of the Grafarlandsd, picked up the tent, and bidding 
adieu to the good Stefan and the miserable Kristidn, we reached 
the Jokulsa ferry after a total of six hours forty-five minutes. 
The blood-red sunset had kept its promise till clouds rolled up 
from the south, and I have seldom had a more thorough dusting. 
_ At early nightfall suddenly appeared Mr Pow and his. guide, 
Jon Pétursson, son of the old priest of Valthidfstadir: they had 
been paying a visit to My-vatn, and now they were hastening 
home for a wedding. The former had been making inquiries 
about sheep-farming; he believed that, in that line, something 
might be done whilst the pony traffic was thoroughly worked 
out. Farms ranging from $3000 to $6000 are readily bought 
throughout this part of the country. As the snow begins upon 
the Heisis in November, lies deep in December and January, 
and lasts till May, it would be necessary to allow one ton of hay 
per thousand head, and the import price, excluding freight, must 
be computed at £2, 10s. rising to £4. He was sanguine enough 
to expect a cent. per cent. profit: I never heard that the project 
had any results. 

Next day we started betimes in the cool east wind, which 
presently chopped round to the south, and gave us a taste of 
Sind and the Panjib—all the sand of the Arabian desert seemed 
to be in the air, and it was the sharpest of its kind. We enjoyed 
a headlong’ gallop not unworthy of the Argentine Pampas, halted 1 
afew minutes at the Modrudalr oasis, and pressed on to Vetur-his: 
here we parted as [ wished to examine the lake region, and to 
inspect the Bru of the Jokulsd. . 

- On the next morning, which, after the stillness of dawn, also 
obhged me with a dust-storm, I set out at eight, rounded the 
swamps and.black bogs, and, after crossing a marshy divide, | 
entered the valley between the Eirlkr and Thrihyrning hills, 
The land is poor, but it manages to support two little Sels, ut. 
last we came upon the Thverdrvatn, the southernmost of hae 
tarns, and following the right bank of its drain, the Thverd4 
reached the Bri after an hour and a half shard riding, It sts 


- 





1 Thverd, the ‘‘thwart-water,” from Thver, Germ. Quer, and. Eng. Queer, - i 
generally translated Crooked River, Riviére & travers: the term is often applied to 

















































eserves iis traditional name dihoustee the natural areli ies rock s 
Lin n 1750: in Henderson’s day it was succeeded by a wooden ~ | 
2, and now there is only a cradle. Horses are forded Shout. 
ile up stream, where the break becomes a broad, split bys 
Ims and sand-banks. The seedy little chapel of Bru wants — ee 
oss and steeple: it is built of turf, like that of My-vatn. | + ae 
We left the river at 10.30 a.m, and resolved to inspect the , 
palbdlsvegr, the southernmost ‘oad across the Heidi. It beging 
y crossing a divide, after which, rounding the Vadbrekka, or 
rd-ledge hill, it ascends the dusty valley of the Hrafnkelsa, 
wo farmlets, Vadbrekka and Avalbdl,! the latter with four gables 
f wood and turf, and backed by Laugs of warm water, hug the 
ft bank. After fording the stream thrice we walked up another 
ivide, where the path was cobwebbed and all in holes—thes¢ 4 
dead. roads” are by no means pleasant travelling. The upper — 
lateau was, like the northern line, the usual scene of standing wa 
a | vaters and flowing waters, especially the Hollna and the Heidara ; " 
| #Pll these soppy black beds are named, but none appear in the % 
aap. The list of this day’s birds comprised a few snippets, three 
Be avens, and a couple of whoopers (C. ferus or CO. Bewickii?) which — 
 @ravellers often mistake for sheep. It was not my fate in Ice- — 
@pnd ever to hear the sweet song of the swan, which borrows an _ 
Iditional charm on dark wintry nights from the popular belief ~ 
at it promises a thaw; the poetical fancy of its being a death- — b, 
‘seems here inksie. The descent to the Fljétsdalr occupied : 
f-an-hour, and after seven hours forty-five minutes of rough — 
ag from the Bra I reached Valthidfstadir, where they did not 
ot me before nightfall. 
here was revelling at the parsonage, and though I missed 
howling of hymns ‘and hollaing of anthems, the splendid “ up- 
erin ting” of the girls, and the starry veil which takes the nia 
milowers, I was in time for the feast. ‘The daughter of the | 
SP ee beanager, was the bride ; the bridegroom 
m2 Heeichtcen months’ standing. Hr | 
folas Jone penhagen, and found 
licraft pay Peel! a’ , with all mannel 













Salbol isa iariok howe. a farm inhabited by 1 estar: ‘opposed tos toni 
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gear, including the “handsome brass woman’s saddle” ‘of a cer- 
tain English traveller, filled the stables, or browsed about the 
tan, showing a goodly gathering of relatives and friends; even 
Seydistjord sent forth its contingent. ‘Those who had dined were 
ichatting and “touching pipes” on the. green: despite my garb 
being the reverse of a wedding garment, I was hospitably preased 
to join the second detachrnent. After we had. satisfied hyper- 
borean appetites, the speeches began, prefaced by Joud cries. of 
“ Silentium !” As many of the orators were priests and students 
training for the priesthood, few could plead “unaccustomed to 
public speaking ” and most of them acquitted themselves remark- 
ably well. Mr Pow,-after delivering his sentiments in English, 
Sprang out of the window to prepare for a wild ride; I aired my 
Latin, concluding with an effective sentence, “ Deus sit propitius 
his potatoribus ”"—of course ignoring Walter de Mapes. Having 
talked ourselves “ dry,” we installed a “magister bibendi,” and: 
fell to with a will; we were loud in our mirth “as the hitur 
(tarrock-gull) on the rocks,” and the bottles of Cognac and rye- 
brandy required repeated replenishing, till the small hours sent us 
to bed. The newly-married couple slent:at home, and next morn- 
ing, after coming to breakfast, they took horse and went their ways. 
At Valthidfstasir I was fortunate enough to meet Profastr. 
Sigursur Gunnarson of Hallormsta%ir, whose name has already 
been mentioned. A portly, good-looking man of sixty, hardly 
showing fifty, he ‘is a good Latinist, and his genial manners 
make him a general favourite. He first accompanied Professor 
Gunnlaugsson in 1832 to the Vatnajokullsvegr, and since that time: 
he has made three trips to the northern edge. He gave me the - 
position of the volcano (N. lat. 64° 20’, and W. long. G. 30° 20°), 
which appears upon the map. When told that Herdubrei’ was a 
mass’ of Palagonite, he declared that he had seen Mé-berg at Lo-- 
magnipr and other hills of Sera and Floskeldar; moreover, that he*_. 
suspected it to be the constituent of the Kistufell and the Kverk * 
_which he had passed in the dark... He assured-mo ‘that he hau 
ae CO the Western Joékuls4 easily fordable after rts fork, where 
is called Kreppa, or the Squeezer.1 Among other places which — 


oo - . 
‘From the verb Kreppa, to cramp, clench. The map gives the name to the 
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“ave shown by the map, he mentioned the Lindakeilir (fountain- 
: pyramid) with its two springs, the northern cold, the southern 
hot ; the Hvannalindir, rich, as the name shows, in Angelica; and 
‘the Kringilsé, or encircling water. — - : 
The morning after the feast was spent in preakfasting, in 
chess-playing, and at cards, with coffee-beans for counters: on 
this occasion the men ate first, and after them the women, some- 
what after the fashion of the Druses: the parson’s wife also 
waited, like an “Oriental,” upon her younger brothers. The 
friends mounted their stout nags, and disappeared after the 
normal salutations: amongst them was the Profastr, with coarse 
_ woollen stockings sensibly drawn over his shoes. The kith and kin 
waited Aill two P.M, on the next day, and, when the heartiest and 
- smackingest of busses had been duly planted upon projecting lips, 
all rode off, escorting the bride and bridegroom, and escorted by 
the family honoris causd as far as the next farm.. Mr Pow had 
acreed to join me in attempting the Vatnajokull; but, whilst I 
remained to collect provaunt and to avoid the heavy weather 
which threatened, he resolved upon a preliminary trip, with the 
prime object of shooting a reindeer. He hired for $2 an-old 
round-ball Enfield from the farmer-ferryman of Bessastasir, who, 
' apparently convinced of the. Enskimadur’s insanity, snatched 
‘it three times out of his hands, till. he received a watch in 
pledge. The solitary march was hardly to be recommended. 
About the Vatnajékull fog or snow may cover the world at 
any moment, even in July, the best month; and dozens of sheep 
are often killed by a single violent storm. Mr Pow set out 
‘early on the 15th, missed the road, and returned at eleven A.M. 
on the next day, thoroughly dazed, and apparently unable to give | 
any account of his march—Jon Pétursson’s eyes filled with tears . 
at the sight. That trial proved sufficient for my intended companion, 
who, as soon as his two nags could move, set out for Seydisfjors. 
- The weather, which had been surly and wrathy for some time, 
could no longer restrain its rage: the afternoon (August 16) was 
aad, and the evening was very bad. The day sped wearily — 
watching the cloud-battalions as they scaled the seaward hills: 
‘here this easter and deflected norther brings heavy rains and 


the kitchen, again tried to shirk, pleading ‘the we 
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better; and men rely only upon the western wind, 
from the arid lavas and sands of the Odd’a. The n 
long howl of storm; “drip-drip” resounded from 
floor, and the wind flung itself against the building, tl 
_ bear away the frail steeple into space. Huge black 
by pale and sickly gleams, ever greeted my sight : 
sorrow from the casement of my ecclesiastical lodgii 
eame in the morning: first a glimpse of blue sky, 
flirts of rain, then a sign of the sun. The river w4 
be rapidly filling—never mind, unlucky Friday h 
and we may look for better things on Saturday. | 

The provisions, bread, meat, and cheese ($3), wi 
ished keg of schnapps, were awaiting our departure. 
Petursson, who was to accompany me, had fallen ill 
being probably that popularly called in India a $ 
tidian:” so I engaged as guide the student Thorstdle 
led us to Thorskagervi, paying for him and his nag 
per diem. Gisli, the “coal-biter,’ when drawn bad 


ponies, but a threat to withhold wages reduced 
to a slackness of the knees, a settled melancholy; 
feeling expression of countenance. This time 
left alone with phe horses after they had been s 
sently revenged himself by displaying an amou 
which:threatened the party with starvation, if it 
wilderness a day longer than he liked. 


Section I1L.—TwEe RIDE To SNAFELL: VIE 
VATNAJOKULL. 


Saturday, 
_ I managed to draw the sleep-thorn from Gisli’s | 
the usual silly delays, to set off at 9.45 along th 
the Fljdtsdalr, alias the Nordurdalr: the wind was s 
elouds came from the east, but the’aneroid was 1 
sun was taking the master’s place. The broad tré 
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ports, on either side, many farms and Sels ; Glimstadir; Holl, 


 Thurivarstadir ; the large Eeilstadir, highest on the map, reached 
in two oretté; and Kleif, with its Setur and backing of western 
hill. The angry stream is crossed in many places by ropes and 
cradles; gradually it becomes a torrent-gorge, and the whole 
‘length receives a least a dozen rain-bred cataracts: everywhere 


we saw their smokes and heard the dull charge of cavalry, whilst 
the rattling of stones upon the sandy beds sounded like the 
distant pattering of musketry. There was, however, no difficulty 
in crossing the mouths and, after three hours fifteen minutes of 
mild work, we rested the nags and changed saddles at the sheep- 


house of Kleif. 


Beyond this point the torrent-gorge is 5 impracticable, and we 


ascended the rough, steep left bank, whose lower levels were 


garnished with stunted birches: it led to the monotonous Heidi, 
which I had now passed thrice. The streams on this line were 


‘more troublesome, owing to the slippery crossings of sheet-rock. 


We forded the Stdéri-lekr (big rivulet) four times, and twice the 
upper waters of the Oxard above its ugly little. cataract in a 


dwarf valley. A short tract of sandy, willow-grown ground led 
to the Laugara, which was girth-deep, Riding down its right 


bank, we came to the Laug, which much resembles that of Rey- 
kjavik: the waters show boiling point at the source,.and 115° 
(F.) a few yards below. It hes on the north-eastern slope of 


: Laugarfell, and nearly due east (mag.) of the pointed black cone 
*. Hafrsfell: these two detached hills, disposed upon a meridian, 
‘are mere outliers of Snzfell. Fifteen yards west of the Laug is 


the Laugarkofi, or the Warm-spring-cell, a hut some 7 feet by 6, 
with dry stone walls sunk two feet in the ground: the raftered 
roof is supported by a central post, and made tight with turis. 


_ We were happy to find it im repair. _lhe weather again broke, 
and a Scotch mist settled stubbornly upon the dreary landscape ; 


the aneroid showing 27°60, and the thermometer 38°. Our day’s 
march had lasted only five hours fifteen minutes, and on return 
we easily covered it in thrée hours fifty minutes. The night in 
a warm and (comparatively) clean nest, with the howling wind 
outside, would have been delightful, but for misgivings about the’ 
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| August 18. 

I rose at dawn with no little anxiety; in these altitudes man 
is wholly dependent upon weather: it is like a Polar expedition 
on a small scale. The rainy and windy night had cleared the 
air, and the sun rose bright, bringing with him a stinging and 
intensely dry* south wind, from off the Jokulls. The baggage 
pony .was loaded, and all preparations were made by 8.45. We 
began with the rotten and bogey ground, draining the Snefell 
and its north-eastern outliers to the Jokulsa. Here began the 
trouble which lasted more or less throughout the morning. The 
surface is cut by gullies and earth-cracks, often twenty feet deep, 
and varying from a yard to ten yards in breadth. Few could he. 
leaped by untrained animals, and the many which could not be 
crossed caused detours: either up or down, often a furlong to 
cover a perch. The smaller sort were the most troublesome, 
owing to the badness of the take off and landing: the nags made 
_ themselves ridiculous in attempting to scramble over, with. their 
hind legs in the hollows, whilst the forehand was holding on the 
farther bank. In the worst places, at least one of the caravan 
was sure to be sprawling upon the ground. ‘The best parts were 
the stony spots, and the medium were the swamps, especially 
. where Fita and bright mosses spangled the ground. 

The wind now veered to the south-west, and after two hours 
we easily forded the Hafrsa, a drain rising in the south-east of 
its “fell.” The latter, seen from the eastward, proves not to be 
a single cone, as the map shows; behind the knob lie a jagged, 
saw- toothed ridge and sundry outhers.. At a distance, it appears 
- to be lava, but when riding over it in the afternoon I noticed 
that such form of erupted rock is wholly absent from this line. 
The material, like that of Hervubreid, is Palagonite, which 
doubtless forms the base of the northern Vatnajokull) Unlike 
the basaltic conglomerate of the Broad-Shouldered, however, it is 
puddinged with cinders reddened and charred by the flames- 
The colours are ruddy, black-brown, chalky-white, green, and 
- yellow, the two latter extending m a band through Sneefell from 


i The-experiments of M, J. M. Piegler of Winterthar show the drying power 
of ice: a difference of 32° per cent. humidity in the clacter air and in the air of 
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south-west td north-east. Scorie also are scattered upon the 
sand, and these, with a strew of basalt, make up the sum of the 
‘ surface rocks. 

At noon we forded the Thjofagilsa (water of the thief’s gi gil) 
below the little waterfall dashing down columnar basalt, and 
we halted near the Halskofi, a hut like the nest near the Laug. 
After half-an-hour we resumed our ride along the eastern 
fiank of Snefell, which greatly altered in shape. The first view 
(August 2) from the heights above Hallormstatir showed a Hals 
or col to the north, in fact the Snzfellshdls of the map, which 
should be countermarched to the south: “Snowfell” also seemed 
attached to the Vatnajékull by a long Rani, or tongue of raised 
ground, to which it acts tip: this must be changed for lowland 
and lake; and the shape suggested climbing on the western 
side, where it is almost perpendicular. Viewed from the north-. 
west (August 14), Sneefell hill assumed a sphinx shape, the 

hindquarters being like those of Herdubreid to the south. | 
__‘Sneefell projects to the north-north-east, or above our path, a 
long clean aréte of yellow Palagonite, flanking a great fissure: 
the lower parts are here snowy, the upper are revetted with 
dark-conglomerate. Behind, or to the west of this ridge, is a 
large snow-field, one of the many buttresses, extending to the 
flat-topped summit. We ascended stony ground when working 
to the south; and here an unpleasant surprise awaited me. 
Instead of the clear course of the little Jékulsé draining the 
peaks and pins of the Snefellsjékull, a northern section of the © 
Vatnajokull, the whole expanse lying between the glacier and 
the Height upon which we stood formed a broad and apparently 
shallow lake, in part composed of clear pools, and the rest of 
muddy veins. At its head is a great depression in the Jokull, ° 
marked eastward by Eyjarbakki (island bank), a black cone, 
Which may be a crater. The delta-shaped mass of water pro- 
jects its point to the north, where we can distinctly see it falling 
over the Eyjarbakka-foss into the Jékuls4 gorge. This forma- 
tion may be temporary, dry ground flooded by the late rains: 
‘the farmers, however, know it by the name of Eyjarbakka-vatn. 
Permanent or not, it was utterly impassable without boats, whilst _ 
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A near view of the Vatnajokull, from the south of Snefell, 
confirmed my previous impressions. The snowy base-line is 
formed by the descending angle of the wind: this must explain 
how all is congealed at a height where Snefell is free from frost | 
(aneroid, 27°75): perhaps the thrust from behind may perpetuate 
the névé. Beyond the long white wave, pure ermine above, and 
below spotty like a Danish dog, stretching far to the west, rose 
the quaint form of Kverk, the throat or angle beneath the chin,’ 
with two big, blue buttresses to the east: the black outher of 
conical shape has a deep gullet to the north, vomiting a light- 
blue glacier upon the snow-fields lying at the base ; it is prolonged 
north by the Kverkhnikrrani (snout of the gullet-knoll)}, appar- 
ently containing two distinct patches of vyoleanic aspect. | 
- Resuming our ride to the west over the true Snefellshals, 
whose stony flanks delivered us from bog and earth-crack, we 
found that even here the summer pasturages are not unused. 
The dandelion and the violet, dead elsewhere, still enjoyed the 
autumn of life; sign of reindeer was seen in two places, and we 
flushed sundry coveys of ptarmigan. A couple of ravens and 
a snow-tit composed the remnant of animal life; happily for us 
the midges were absent. | | 

At two P.M. we reached our farthest southern point, the long 
dorsum which prolongs Snefell southwards to the Sneefellshals. 
On the far side of the col rose Thjéfahnakr, a big, black, cmdery 
- cone, like the rest. Between it and the northern hypothenuse of 
the Vatnajékull lay a dark saddleback, with all the appearance 
of a volcanic crater; the absence of lava may be explained by its 
vomiting, like Hverfjali and Herdubreis, cinder and ashes* As 
we turned up the Thjdfadalr, between the Thieves’ Knoll and 
the Sneefell proper, the ice-wind struck full on our backs. The 
- amphitheatre was girt on both sides by jagged, rocky. peaks, like 
the edges of bursten bubbles and blisters ; and the shoulders of 
Sneefell projected to the south-west, a sharp ridge and a cone of 
warm-yellow Palagonite——here the ascent would have offered 
no difficulties, This part of the valley discharges to the south 
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- many streamleta of melted snow, some clear, others of “white: 


water. Crossing the divide, we struck the Hrafnkelsd, which is’ 
prolonged by the- Jokulkvisl and the Sauvaré (sheep-water) to 
“ Jokulsa of the Bridge.” The line presently became a deep and 


. grisly gorge of black and copper-coloured Palagonite; and we 


passed sundry long bridges of hard snow which were excellent 


‘Yiding. So far I can confirm the experience of the French naval ° 
-- Officers, who assured me that in Iceland these formations, so 


redoubtable farther south, offer no risk. 

At four P.M. we halted for an hour at the head of the Eastern 
Jokulsa, quietly enjoying the warm western exposure. From 
this point there was an extensive view of the river-drained plain 
which, broken by detached lumps of hill and broken ridges, 
separates Sniefell from the eastern edge of the Od4éSa Hraun, — 
When the nags had enjoyed a bite we resumed the descent of 
the deep and broken river-valley that passes between the Hafra- 
feli and its western outliers: the buttresses und banks of loose 
wind-blown sand descended bodily with our weight. Again we 
saw a spine of Palagonite, showing a fair ascent to the upper 
snow-held ; and we looked in vain for the delicate ripple-marks 
which from a distance betray hidden crevasses. Here the 
surface material melting in the sun sinks into the lower strata, 
making the whole a solid mass—hence the glacier crowth which 
exists in Greenland, and which is suspected in Iceland. As we 
rode under the precipices of North-western Snefell, the snow,- 


~ sliced off as if by a razor, forms a wall some fifty feet thick, 


soft above, and below pale-blue, like the Blaabreen of Norway, — 
whére hardened to ice by excessive pressure, This fine “ snout” 
showed a few thin ribbons, but nothing like “ veined structure,” 


that vexed subject of the glacialists. The whole “snow-fond ” 


for perfect beauty wanted only the lovely background of 
mazarine-coloured skies to be seen in more southern latitudes. 
At six P.M. we forded the Hauka (hawk-water), one amidst 
a score of shallow, bubbling, pebbly streams, random rivulets, 
which the afternoon heat was setting free from the vast sheets 
of snow, Beyond Halfrsfell we recognised with disgust the 
sodden, rotten ground of the morning, and the weary ponies so 
lost their tempers that they seemed unwilling to rise after the 
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‘frequent falls. Yet I could not but admire the pathos, the strange 
double nature of the wild prospect. Here it was a hard and |. 
uncompromising photograph, a weird etching by Rembrandt or 
Doré, in which, from the vivid whiteness of the snow and the 
_ blackness of the rocks, the far appeared near: amongst the chaotic | 
rubbish heaps there was no shadow within shadow, no dark 
a8 opposed to a light side. There, beyond a middle ground of 
steely blue plain, lay a “lovely Claude,” a dream-landscape of 
distant Jékull. The delicate tints, cool azure-white and snow 
warm with ethereal rose-pink, seemed to flush and fade, to shift 
and change places, as though ghostly mists, unseen by the eye 
of sense, were sailing in the pale beryl-coloured sky. Anon the 
sun sinking towards the hilly horizon rained almost horizontal 
floods of licht, transfiguring the scene with golden glory as every 
feature kindled and lit up with a peculiar freshness of expression 
—a region so calm and bright did not seem to be of this world. 
‘Yet a few moments more and its rare spiritual loveliness, pass- 
ing through gradations of matchless tenderness, began to fade; 
the pale-crey shadow came, “stealing like serious thought o'er 
joyous face,” and all disappeared in the dark nothingness of 
night. These splendours of the Trolls’ home were well worth 
a journey to the “ Brumous Isle,” but the long search and the 
short fruition almost tempt me to “ point a moral.” 

After some ten hours’ hard work for man and beast, we were 
cheered by the steam rising from the Laug, and we again thanked 
Iceland for laying on such plenteous supplies of hot water. The 
memory of the last touching view, with its “wild beauty of 
colouring,” moved me to issue, about midnight, from the nest 
and to compare the dark with the light hours. But the moon 
and stars seemed to count for nothing in that “ inspissated 
gloom.” The scene was 


‘¢ All ruined, desolate, forlorn, and savage.”’ 


The deepening glooms made the silence something more oppres- 
give-—ris ovyjs Bdpos—than the mere negative of sound; it 
became an indescribably awful presence, weighing on and dead- 
ening to the spirit as the sense of utter solitude—even the 


nasal music within the Laugarkofi was a positive relief. I can ; 
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easily imagine a man lost in this utter stillness and swoon of. 


Nature finding the horror and oppression unendurable. 


SECTION LV.—F rom THE SNAFELL TO DJUPIVoGR. 


To Gish’s infinite satisfaction, a vile sea-fog crept up the 
Jokulsa valley, slowly, but persistently, and, meeting scant 
Opposition in the air, which the falling aneroid shéwed to be 
unusually deficient in weight, it spread, like the magical “ Foka” 
of folk-lore, over the face of the upper world. Below us, we 
afterwards heard, all was merry as a fine May-day. I had 
intended to make the Kverk direct from “ Snowdon,” and from 
that vantage-ground to prospect the Kistufell and the Skjald- 
breid, with “ Trolladyngja,” the bower of the Troll-Carline. But 
in the words of Wordsworth’s happy warrior, [ did not see what 


I foresaw, and had only the cold comfort of reflecting-~— 


‘* Est quiddam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 


Icelandic exploration is “chancy” as Central African, and the 
traveller must expect to be the sport of circumstances far beyond 
his control, unless, at least, he can afford unlimited time. 

The next morning (August 20) was also foggy: I waited till 
8.45 a.M., and then all the munitions de bouche being thoroughly 
exhausted, the word was given for a retreat. The approach to 
Valthiofstasir was perfumed, after the rancid moss and the 
hard snow-wind, by the fragrant crop of newly-mown hay. I 
bade friendly adieu to the family which had shown me so much 


‘kindness; to Stefun, who was still abed, and to Bjorn, the 


eldest son. A man of forty-six, and suffering from rheumatism, 
for which the parsonage is famous, he was the only Icelander 
who in physique realised my idea of a Saga-hero, The gentle- 
manly old-fashion parson put into my hands, when parting, an 
appeal which touched me, “Opto ubi de Islandia locutus estis, 
bené rem referere.” 

My return-ride need not be described: it was over the same 
path, the only difference being the last half of the last day, 
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which is noticed in Chapter XIII. At Hallormstasir I again 
missed Sira Sigurér, who appears not to be of a very domestic 
turn. Reaching the Berufjord parsonage at 4.45 P.M. on August 
21, I found the ponies far too much fagged by a day’s work 
of 5500 feet, up and down, for riding another twelve miles 
round the firth. The Reverend was absent from the Prestagar®, 
but his wife kindly found me a boat and a boat-boy, the student 
Thorstcinn taking: the other oar. Progress was painfully slow, 
and the tall ghostly loom of Balandstindr seemed to follow us 
like a “Fylgja,” or fetch. We enjoyed all the pleasures of 
Phumidité spéciale de Peau de mer pulverisée; the bright phos- 
phoric lights of the tropical seas were absent—indeed, I never 
saw them in Iceland. At this season the nights become real 
.mghts; the smooths in the water, alternating with ripple-lines, 
had no worse effect than to persuade the inexperienced lads that 
they were approaching land, and, as the skerries and drongs 
are thickly ranged along the southern shore, we were fortunate 
that there was no gale— 


** Only the sea-fogs to and fro 
Skipped like the ghosta of the streams below.” 


After six hours of mortal weariness, I landed with feet dead 
from sitting in cold water, and awoke Captain Tvede. My good 
friend turned out of his bunk; the cooper put the kettle on; 
sundry glasses of red-hot toddy were administered medicinally ; 
and I went to my old quarters, well satisfied with having ridden, 
from under the very shadow of the Vatnajokull, in two days to 
the eastern coast. 

The “balance” of my stay at Djfipivogr would not have 
been pleasant without the Ancient Mariner, who energetically 
assisted in preparing my diary and in paying off the guides, 
a matter of $49. Hospitable Hr Weyvadt's son, the acting 
Syslumadr, presently joined us from Eskifjars, and lectured me 


upon taxation in Iceland which, as the reader has seen, is “no 


joke.” The only drawback was a certain nervousness touching 
the movements of the “Diana,” which was to touch at Deep 
Bay for the last time this season. Alternate fog and rain, with 


‘faint attempts at clearing about mid-day, had lasted fpr a week, ° 
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and on August 24 the “ Postdampskibet” was due. The sea~ 
mist rolled thick as a bolster up the narrow line of Fjord; I had 
almost abandoned hope, when suddenly we received the glad 
tidings of her being anchored at the mouth of the voe. | 
Hurried adieux were exchanged, and we steamed for Reykjavik. 
the same evening. 

Rain and foe accompanied us the whole way; fortunately for 
me, Dr Hijaltalfn was on board, returning from a visit to Den- 
mark, or the lively “Diana” would have been a very purgatory 
of dullness. The rest of my tale is soon told. We made Rey- 
kjavik on the 26th. On September 1, I embarked on board an — 
old friend, the “Jén Sigurdsson ;” and steaming southwards cast 
a farewell view, while Iceland faded into the past, at the pale- . 
gold and glittering silver of the Orefajékull. 

On September 15, I landed at Granton, 


CONCLUSION, 


The past has been very short-lived of late, says the Duc de 
Noailles: the world moves fast, and even 


‘the naked, melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule ” 


have felt the civilising influence of the nineteenth century. 
During the two short years which have followed my visit, Tce- 
land, after a generation-long struggle for political liberty and. 
self-government, has conquered, by inscribing her name on the 
European list of constitutional countries. The “ Annus J ubileus 
Millesimus” has been an “ Annus Mirabilis:” the Present has 
met the Past: the “living antiquarian museum” has been 
honoured with a royal visit, which highly gratified the loyal, and 
which gave the disloyal an opportunity of declaring that “ Ice- 
land has laws.” The Millenary festival drew a host of tourists 
and “Own Correspondents,” even Hungary being represented, 
and a dozen octavos will presently be the result. The practical 
Americans brought with them a gift of some 2000 volumes 
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which will, when room is found for housing them, change the 
face of the Reykjavik library. As regards physical matters, 
Iceland has witnessed a new eruption of the Skaptar; and, as — 
the map shows, the north-eastern side of the island is at this 
- Moment (July 1875) in violent voleanic action. The Kotlu-g}a, 
or Katla’s Rift of many terrors, has been visited and found to 
be another “humbug;” and, last but not least, the Vatna-, or 
more probably the Klofa-, jokull has been penetrated by the 
_ enterprising Mr Watts and his party, who are reported to have 
planted the Union Jack upon the highest peak. I may conclude 
with the lines of the Millennial Memorial : | 


‘* Ages thou numberest ten, unconquered and long-biding Thule ! 
Hardy mother of men, Thorr grant thee life through the ages ; 
After thy sad, sad past, may Happiness smile on thy future, 
And Liberty, won so late, crown every blessing with glory,” 





STONE AXE IN MUSEUM, EBYKJAVIK. 


APPENDIX, 


SULPHUR IN ICELAND... 


SECTION I. 


Let us begin this subject with an extract from Hr O. Henchel’s 
Report on the Icelandic Sulphur Mines, and on the Refining 
of the Sulphur, January 30, 1776. (Translated from the 
Danish). : | 
I arrived at Krisuvik the 24th of June 1775, and immediately 
after my arrival I mace preparations for examining the moun- 


tain of Krisuvik, with its mines and the surrounding neighbour- 


hood. This mountain is situated two miles from the sea, the © 
intervening space all the way from the sulphur mines being a 
tolerably level field, with only a few diminutive hills. The 
mountain stretches from north-east to south-west, and about two 
miles south-west from the mines it terminates in a plain, three © 
miles of which are covered with lava. To north-east I did not 
examine the mountain more than three miles from the mines, 
because I found that in this direction the whole of it consisted, 
of the same stuif, viz., of a very loose sandstone (Palagonite), 


except where the mines and the hot springs are to be found ; 


there it consists of gypsum, and partly also of a red and blue 
“bolus,” which, in my opinion, has been sublimated by acid 
vapours, and partly thrown up by the hot springs. In some 
places these soft earths have become a hard stone, the cause, 
being, no doubt, that the access of the water has been stopped . 
in these places, and when the acid vapours could not any more ~ 
penetrate through this soft earth, 1t became hard by degrees. 

In some places the above-mentioned gypsum is found to be 
tough and sticky, and when it is dried slowly it has a greasy touch; 
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‘sometimes it is perfectly white, sometimes with red streaks, and 


one might take it for pipe-clay, One may therefore conclude, that 
by the acid, the effects of the rain and the sun and the rising 
heat, a fermentation has been brought about in this earth, and 
that it has thus become tough. Besides the already-mentioned 
variation, another kind of gypsum earth is found on the top of 
the mountain in hard sheets irregularly formed; here we pro- 


bably see the effects of strong heat combined with absence of | 


sufficient water, after the fermentation has taken place. In 
other places where this earth is saturated with sufficient acid, 
and partly dissolved by the same, and has, besides, a suitable 
or a natural degree of heat, so to speak, it is found in loose, 
reddish, and prismatic crystals. There is a considerable quantity 
of it, but it is never found deeper than from one foot to a foot 


and a half; the deeper you go the less solid it becomes, and at a 


depth of one foot it becomes quite fluid, because the heat is so 
strong, and the ground penetrated by warm vapours to such a 
degree that it cannot attain any solidity ; in fire it loses its red 


colour. In short, this earth goes through so many changes, 


partly through the greater or lesser degree of heat, partly through 
a greater or less abundance of acids and water, and through the 
admixture of foreign substances, that it can almost bewilder one. 

The blue “bolus” is found everywhere beside the boiling 
springs, and some of them are filled with it in such quantities 
that they are like a pot full of thick gruel. When the “ bolus” 
has become hard it cannot be melted by the blow-pipe, but, in 
its natural condition, it attracts vapours from the air, and forms 
very fine white crystals, and at a distance they look like hoar- 
frost, This seems to show that this kind of stone must be 
impregnated with calcareous earth which has .been saturated 
with vitriolic acid. That it must be this kind of earth in a 
hardened state is seen both from its form and from the flowers 
of pyrites that are mixed with it; for when one breaks off a 


piece of these earths in their soft and half-solid condition, the- 


broken pieces have the same form, and are also interspersed with 
pyrites. 

The red “bolus” is always found on the surface of the ground 
like the white gypseous earth, and is never covered by a bed of 


a 
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another kind: it is never mixed with the water of the boiling 
springs; there is no sublimated sulphur where it is found, 
although the subterranean heat in some such places 1s quite as 
strong as where that process actually takes place. 

Several hot springs are to be found here, and most of them. 
contain the blue “bolus,” but one contains white earth. These 
springs often disappear in one place, and break out again in 
another place where no spring has been before; the probable 
cause is that the narrow pipes under thé ground, through which 
the spring is supplied with water, fill up by degrees ; the strong 
heat transforms the water into very elastic vapours, which break 
through the ground where they find the least resistance, and 
thus a new hot spring is formed. | 

On a hill between the southernmost hot spring, called the 
Bath-room, and the more northerly springs, a hardened “ bolus ” 
is found; it is so brittle that it can easily be broken between 
the fingers; it is porous, and its holes are filled with hardened . 
lime. At first I assumed this “bolus” to be a kind of lava 
partly dissolved by the atmosphere and the slow heat rising 
from the ground; the lime I took for a kind of salt, which had 
been embedded in the lava, and let loose by its solution, and 
then settled down into the holes of the “bolus.” But, upon 
closer examination of the solid state of this lime, and, after 

having tested it by aquafortis, by which it was brought toa 
high state of effervescence, I saw plainly it must be lime. I 
had tried to dissolve it in water, but without success; if it had 
been a salt let loose by the dissolution of the molten lava, it 
must have been more loose and in a somewhat crystallised state. 
My idea is that the lime must have been sublimated by the hot 
vapours when the lava was already thrown out; then it sub- 
sided into the holes of the lava and became hard. When I com- 
pared this earth with the lava of other places where volcanoes 
had been, from which the lava had spread far and wide, with- 
out undergoing any perceptible change or dissolution, 1 saw 
that this could never have been a lava. Although the lava of 
vyoleanic mountains is often confounded with slag produced by 
burning of the ground, I saw that this had never been melted to 
real slag; and it seemed to me therefore probable, that 1t must 
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- be a-kind of hardened clay. I did not, however, find anything 
to confirm my conjecture until I came to Myvatn, where I found 
specimens of it in a soft and erude state. 

' The loose sandstone (Palagonite) already mentioned, which ig 
_ found besides the most northern hot springs, is there much finer 
' than in other places ; it is of a slaty structure, and between the 
plates gypsum is found, so one might almost take it for alum 
plates. On the top of the mountain another kind of sandstone 
(trachyte ?) is found; it is a good deal harder and burnt; it 
looks like millstone rocks from the Rhine, yet it is more porous ; 
it 18 in irregular heaps, and never makes a whole mountain, as if 
it had been thrown over by earthquakes. 

Near the boiling springs, where the ground is loose and 
porous, but especially where the heat has free ventilation through 
the above-mentioned eypseous earth, the sulphur is to be found. 
At the bottom it is dissolved and mixed with acid vapours ; ‘and 
when the sublimation has taken place, it becomes fixed in the 
outermost crust where there is a colder bed: and here it is found 
either in the shape of crystals, powder, or flowers; it is never 
deeper than one, two, or three inches under the surface, accord-, 
ing to the greater or lesser degree of heat, or the greater or lesser 
porosity of the earth which forms the uppermost bed, ag the 
sulphur bed itself, when it is in the shape of powder, is never 
more than three to six inches; and when ina crystallised form, 
never thicker than two to two and a half-inch, and three inches 
at the very hichest. 

These mines are not many, and do not cover a large space of 
ground ; there are indeed a few spots here and there where 
suiphur is sublimated, but these spots are very small. The 
most important as well as the largest are the two mines highest 
up in the mountain ; one of them is 120 yards long, and from 16 
to 20 yards broad ; the other is from 140 to 160 yards long, and 
from 20 to 40 yards broad. In these two mines the finest and 
best sulphur is found in the largest quantities. The bed cover- 
ing the sulphur contains a great deal more of acids than the 
layer immediately below it, because the hot acid vapours rising 
from the depths below must keep the lower bed permanently 
acid and damp; the surplus acids are driven up through the 
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sulphur, and that portion of them which does not unite with the « 
sulphur, comes to the uppermost crust, where it is dried by the 
combined efforts of the sun, the air, and the wind. Here the 
acids are therefore more concentrated, and consequently able to 
dissolve some portions of the gypseous earth with which it has 
become united: in this condition it makes a kind of flowers of / 
alum, which, however, are partly vitriolic or blended with iron. 
I tried to examine the purity of this salt by dissolving it in 
water. When the water had been filtered it had a green colour; 
thereupon precipitated with alkali, it gave a white precipitate ; 
and when this was separated from the water, the latter 
became after a while quite yellow, as if it had been coloured 
with iron rust. This salt cannot really be called alum unless _ 
wea should call it dime-alum. Like alum it has a nauseous taste, 
but more pungent and almost caustic. When, after dissolution, 
it has become solid by evaporation, it is not nearly as close as 
alum, and ne crystallisation can be perceived in it. 

As the sulphur is sublimated in the manner above stated, and 
by condensation becomes fixed in the cold earth at the surface, 
it will be seen that the opinion is erroneous, that sulphur is 


generated in earth penetrated and made porous by the air. My 


instructions were to find out, by blasting the rocks, whether any 
traces of sulphur were to be found in them; but blasting was 
out of the question on account of the softness of the ground, the 
great heat, and the large quantity of hot vapours. The rocks 
must, moreover, be at a great depth, since all attempts to find 
them with the carth-borer, which was fifteen feet in length, 
proved unsuccessful. . 

Close to the mines on the south side heat is seen to have been 
in the mountain formerly. Here the same kinds of stone are 
found as at the hot spring, and the yellowish gypseous earth as 
well. By some cause or another the heat has been removed 
somewhere else. I was convinced that sulphur must be found 
here, as it might have been covered with earth after the heat 
left: but all my diggings, both with the earth-borer and other- 
wise, proved unsuccessful. 

With the earth-borer I tried to ascertain the difference of the 
beds where sulphur is sublimated, and of those where it is not, 
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and where only a slight heat is felt. The first experiment was 


made in the northernmost mine. Below the sulphur I found a 
one-foot thick bed of the white gypseous earth: then there 
was a bed of fine blue “bolus,” or an earth impregnated 
with flowers of pyrites here and there. In this bed the heat 
began to increase, and when I came to a depth of three feet the 
bed became a hittle harder, but, at the same time, warmer and. 
coarser, as if it were mixed with gravel; and thus it continued 
to the depth of fourteen feet, when it became a little softer. 

I examined another place where no considerable heat was felt, 
The white gypseous earth continued to the depth of a foot and a 
half; and in this place it was harder and more solid than where 
the heat had a free egress. Then came the blue earth ; upper- 
most 1t was somewhat loose, but farther down it became so hard 
_ and close that the earth-borer could hardly penetrate it; the 
lower down the more it became mixed with pyrites, and was 
filled with gravel, as it were. At the depth of twelve to thirteen 
feet: it became a little looser as I thoucht. It was the same 
kind of earth all the way through; the heat was intense. — 

The third place which I examined was at the most northern 
point, beside a small hot spring, thick with blue earth. Uppermost 
there was red “bolus” to the depth of one foot; then a bed of 
purple and a yellowish one, three feet thick; then a purple and 
bluish one, one foot thick. The heat increased with the depth ; 
here the bed became very hard, and I found the blue earth im- 
pregnated with pyrites. This bed was ten feet deep ; at this depth 
the heat was so intense that the water trickling down from the 
upper beds boiled violently, and prevented all further progress. 

By these experiments I found that the conditions necessary 
for the sublimation of the sulphur are: Firstly, A sufficient 
quantity of water to keep the soil loose and porous, that the 
sulphur may pass through it, and- to drive the sulphur vapours 
upwards. Secondly, That the water must come from below; for 
when it comes from above, it cannot penetrate through the blue 
bed in the absence of the rising hot vapours which keep the bed 
porous; and in that case the bed becomes harder and harder, 
and prevents the sublimation of the sulphur. 

i tried in several places, both with the earth-borer and other- 
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wise, to discover some of the so-called dead mines, but without 
success. From the many experiments I made, I concluded that 


-- the volcanic mountains of Iceland must have been sulphur 


mountains or sulphur mines in the beginning; the blue bed be- 
came hard, and the sulphur vapours were thus prevented from 
being sublimated, Thus they became more condensed, and, at — 
the same time, more elastic in the ground; then there arose in 
them a “heat-forming movement,” by which the whole ground, 
which is very sulphureous, became violently shaken, and subse- 
- quently ignited, causing tremendous destruction. 


MYVATN. 


Fremrt-namnear. 


At Hisavik I obtained horses and workmen from the sheriff, 
and left that place the 9th of August, and arrived the 12th in 
the evening at the so-called Fremri-namar. At a distance’ of 
about one mile from the mines, there is a valley called Hellaks- 
dalur, where there is a little grass, just so much as to give the . 
eround a green colour, and this is the only green spot that is to 
be found here within a distance of many miles; yet there was | 
not grass sufficient for the horses, but I had to bring with me 
hay for them, and water for the men. In this valley I spent the 
night, and the next morning, the 13th, I went to the mines, — 
which are about ten Icelandic miles (11 indirect, 40 geographical) 
south-east from Hisavik, situated on the west side of a moun-' 
- tain called HerSubreiS. On the top of the mountain there 1s a 
ridge or an eminence, from which there is an extensive view ; 
but as far as the eye can reach in every direction, nothing can 
be seen but lava. This eminence is 1500 paces long, and equally 
broad, and about 120 feet high. On the top of the eminence 
there is a deep hollow completely round, and about 200 paces in 
diameter. From its shape it is called by the inhabitants a Kefive. 
The south and west sides of this eminence, as well as the hollow 
itself, consist of lava, and it may therefore be concluded that the 
mountain has been an active volcano in olden times. On the 
north and east side the mines are found, and where these are 
the mountain consists of gypseous earth like that at Krisuvik. 
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A large quantity.of sulphur is said to have been dug from the 
" dead mines here; but now they are rarely found, because they 
have been worked annually, and the sulphur is not generated 
afresh in these as in the live ones, Thirty paces from the end 
of the valley, and also on the side of the mountain, the first live 
mines are found. In the valley they are about 60 paces long, 
and from 20 to 30 broad. On the side of the mountain they 
are 200 paces long, and from 20 to 30 broad. On the east side 
of the mountain, 40 paces lower than the mines above mentioned,. 
other live mines are found 220 paces long, and 40 to 50 paces. 
broad. From all these the sulphur has been completely cleared 
away, because the sulphur found here was very good and pure. 
The soil is moderately damp, and the sulphur has just as ‘much - 
water as (wlien converted into steam by the heat) is sufficient 
to. raise it up, and to keep the ground ina loose and porous 
condition, so the sulphur can be sublimated through it without 
hindrance. Yet it does not make the soil too loose; in that 
case, small particles of earth would rise along with the sulphur; 
become mixed with it, and thus make it impure. In the mines, 
which, according to my guide’s information, had been completely 
cleared of sulphur, there was already a new bed of sulphur one 
to two inches in thickness, but very impure. _ There are others 
which formerly yielded sulphur, now quite cold and ruined, 
The destruction of the mines, as well as the impurity of the 
sulphur, arises from careless digging. When the peasants dig 
the sulphur out of a mine, and particles of earth and impurities - 
‘are sticking to it, they clear away the largest, lumps; but they 
do not take care not to let the impurities fall down where they 
had taken the sulphur, where some flowers of sulphur always 
remain. For although the uppermost sulphur is tolerably com- 
pact and crystallised, the lowest is loose. The reason is that 
the uppermost bed is made more and more compact by the 
sulphur rising from below, and the acid phlegm surrounding the 
sulphur vapours cannot evaporate; the small sulphur particles 
are thus prevented from immediate contact with each other, but 
are enveloped in the superfluous phlegm. This is the reason 
why the lowermost sulphur must remain in the shape of flowers 
until the hard crust is removed; then the phiegm is exposed to 
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the air and evaporates, until the surface has become hard again. 
It will therefore be seen, that when the impurities fall into these 
loose flowers, and the fine sulphur is subsequently sublimated 
among them, the impurities will be imbedded in the sulphur, 
and must be taken out with it at a second digging. 

Another reason for the impurity of the sulphur is this, that a 
man, coming to a mine to see how the sulphur is, thrusts his 
spade into the ground in various places, without first carefully 
removing the upper earth, whereby the sulphur and the earth 
become mixed together. If he does not think the sulphur good 
or abundant enough to be dug out at that time, he leaves the 
mine thus disturbed; and the rising sulphur is sublimated 
among the disturbed lumps of earth and sulphur, and the whole 
becomes a compact mass; it often looks quite pure, but turns 
out altogether different at the refinery. Thus a single man may 
in one hour destroy a great many mines that might have been 
excellent if more carefully handled. 

Qne more cause of the impurity of the sulphur may be found; 
J think, in the following circumstance. When the peasants 
come to a good mine they take out all the sulphur that is to be 
found there, and de not take care how they tread down the loose 

earth below the sulphur; the down-trodden earth, over which 
the wind sweeps freely, becomes tough and hard when the heat 
from below is not strong enough to break through it, and thus 
keep it porous; thus the mine becomes cold and useless. In 
other places where the heat is strong enough to force the steam 
through the trodden earth, there is, however, this disadvantage: 
firstiy, It takes a longer time for the sulphur to arrive at a state 
of perfect sublimation than if the earth had remained in its 
porous condition. Secondly, The‘fresh sublimation will be im- 
pure, When one steps into the loose earth, deep holes, separated 

¢ by thin ridges, will be formed. When the sulphur is formed in 
these holes, covering the ridges as well, it is evident that all these 
ridges must come out with the sulphur at a subsequent digging. 

Those that work the mines must therefore be ordered: Firstly, 
To remove the earth before they dig up any mine, so that nothing 
shall fall into the sulphur. Secondly, When they remove lumps. 
of earth from the sulphur, they must carry them outside the 
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miné. Zhirdly, When they work a mine, they must first remove . 
the uppermost earth; they must not completely empty any — 
mine of its sulphur: they should leave the utmost border stand 
ing; then run a trench along the whole length of the mine, then 
’ leave a ridge standing, and run another trench, and so on until they 
have reached the utmost border, which they are to leave stand- 
ing. Thus the wind will be prevented from having a full sweep 
_ of the mine, and thus making it cold. These trenches ought 
therefore to run across the course of the most frequent winds ; 
' these are here, in my opinion, a north-wester and south-easter. 
After one year the ridges left standing might be taken with 
the same precaution as mentioned above. The workmen ought 
therefore to be as much as possible prohibited from stepping 
into the mines; every digger should take with lim a board to- 
stand on while he digs, and this he should move with him as he 
proceeds. By these means the mines might be saved from being 
unequally trodden down, and the digger might escape from 
burning his feet, which he now frequently does, by sinking 
through the loose and hot soil. a 

On the east side of the mountain, below the above-mentioned 
mines, a red “ bolus” begins, stretching round the mountain from 
south to north until it mects with a sandstone mountain; be- 
tween the mountain and this ridge of “bolus” there is a little 
sulphur mine, and here the gypseous earth is found below the 
sulphur as usual. Digging up the real “ bolus,” I found it to be 
very loose and soft; it was full of holes, like the hardened oye 
. at Krisuvik, and the holes were filled with lime, very loose and 
gelatinous, and slimy to the touch. Under the “bolus” the 
earth was in many places hollow, and one hardly dared to tread 
there. Very hot vapours arise from the bottom, by which these 
earths are sublimated, for it is quite as hot here as in the 
sulphur mines. This is a very interesting circumstance, ande 
well worth observing, that there are two places lying side by 
side, and presenting such a difference in the stuffs driven up 
from the bottom by the heat, which ts equally great m both 
places. In one, however, sulphur is sublimated along with a 
strancs arid and iin the anther the ahnve eaid Wme ta anhimated. 
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Hivsar-ndmar. 


The 15th I went to the so-called Hlisar-ndmar, which are about 
eighteen miles distant from the former ones. These are the 
largest of all the mines, and here too is the greatest heat; the 
sulphur is consequently sublimated in less time than in any 
of the others. At present there is a large quantity of sulphur 
here, but it is all in powder, or in the form of flowers; most of 
them are found in the mountains, as in the former places; and — 
the sulphur bed is in many places six inches and more in thick- 
ness. The reason why the heat drives up greater quantities of 
sulphur here than in the former places is to be found in the 
looseness of the soil; it is not only much looser than in the 
former ones, but in some places even too loose and damp, which 
both makes the spot difficult to approach in order to dig, and fills 
the sulphur with earth and impurities, so as to make it useless. 
The reason why these mines are in such a good condition now | 
is, that the sulphur brought from here to the refinery was not 
so well received as that which came from the Fremri-ndmar, or 
the so-called Theystarreykja-namar nearest to Hisavik. I admit 
that the sulphur found here is more mixed with earth and acids 
than in the other places; not, however, in such a degree as to 
offer any serious difficulties. But as the whole of the sulphur 
is in the form of flowers, and the earth immediately below it has 
nearly the same appearance, and cannot therefore be easily dis- 
tinguished from the sulphur, the peasants do not, therefore, I 
think, separate the sulphur from the earth with as much care as 
where it is found in a more solid condition, and where the earth 
is more easily detected. | 

The mountain where these mines are situated stretches from 
north to south, and on the north side it goes a considerable 
distance beyond the mines. The same kinds of earth are found 
here as at Krisuvik, except the grey slate, of which there is none 
here, neither are there any variations im the gypseous earth; and 
very little of gypsum is to be found, which probably is owing to - 
the higher degree of heat, or it may be because the heat has less 
interrupted egress, and consequently keeps the earth constantly 
porous. There is a larger quantity of the vitriolic alum. For 
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the rest, the mountain consists of common sandstone. That even 
these mines have not been worked carefully is evident from the 
. considerable number of ruined and cold mines. 

Below the sulphur mountain on the east side there are three. 
boiling springs; it is evident that the two farthest to the south, 
and situated close to each other, have been produced by an earth- 
quake, because they are found in a rift in the mountain, and 
boil with such awful noise, especially the most southern one, 
that it can be heard 200 yards off, and the ground, which con- 
gists of bluish “bolus,” is shaken. Close to these hot springs 1s 
a large lava-tract, which spreads to the north to a considerable 
distance: it also winds round the southern point of the moun- 
tain, and crosses the path that leads to Fremri-ndmar, and 
_ spreads almost down to Reykjahls. The eround is hot every- 
where, and the hot vapours rise through the lava, and the whole 
is therefore continually steaming. About nine miles north of 
these mines is the mountain Krabla, where excellent mines are 
said to have been, but when the eruption of 1724 took place, 1t 
caused great destruction. One branch of the lava-stream coming 
from this mountain passed close by the mines on the west side 
and through the farm of Reykjahlit, the whole of which was 
destroyed, and at last the current flowed into the lake Myvatn. © 
The lava thus produced was in various places hollow, as if the 
uppermost crust had been hardened by the air, and the still 
— liquid lava which was under it flowed away. As the outmost 
crust cooled down by degrees, it contracted, and thus rifts were 
formed; in some places also it was not strong enough to support 
its own weight, and fell down. Crawling into these caves, I 
found a kind of salt which had been sublimated from the earth, 
and become fixed there. It had a bitter taste, and after being 
dissolved and dried again it formed square crystals, with a square 
point. It was easily melted by the blow-pipe. . 


Theystarreylja Mines. 


The 31st of August I came tothe Theystarreykja mines, which 
are about two miles from the refinery. A large quantity of | 
sulphur is said to have been brought from these mines to the 
refinery, as they were very important ones, but now they are 
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almost ali cold, and it is only in a few of them that sufficient 
heat is found. Therefore, although four years are said to have 
passed since sulphur was taken herefrom, there are only four or 
five where it might be taken again. Nevertheless the heat seems* 
in some of the cold mines to-be breaking through so far that the 
vitriolic acid can be sublimated through the ground, as it has in 
combination with the dissolved lime formed the above-mentioned 
vitriolic salt, Jt is therefore to be hoped that many of these 
ruined mines may recover after a time, yet this 1s not certain. 
Here is again a clear instance of how the very best mmes may 
be ruined in a shert time by careless treatment. i, therefore, 
the still remaining mines, either here or in other places, are to 
be preserved, the peasants must be prevented from digging the 
sulphur. 

The home-field of Theystarreykir i is good though small, and 
has a fine situation; and to the north there is a large piece of 
uncultivated ground which might be made useful. Close to the 
farm is a hill called Biearfell, where some of the mines are situ- 
ated. It begins on the south side of the most southern mines, 
and continues in a northerly direction, then it takes a turn to 
the east and then again to the north. In the corner between 
the eastern and southern arms of the Bsarfell the best mines are 
found at present. There have been a great number of mines on 
the west side of the mountain, but these are now cold, except a 
few in the middle, where the earth is tolerably loose, and the 
heat can therefore sublimate the sulphur. Those, however, that — 
are on the east side of the hill are quite cold, except two small 
ones high up in the hill, but there is sufficient heat in all these 
mines; and I am therefore of opinion that sulphur may be sub- 
limated in them for the future. Some of the western ones are 
also found to be considerably hot, and it may therefore be 

‘ » expected that these ruined mines may recover in time. On the 
west side of these anines there is a large tract of lava. On the 
north side of the Bearfell the home-field begins, and north of 
that avain a piece of uncultivated ground; when beyond that, 
the lava reappears and takes an easterly turn. On the top of 
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‘the red “bolus,” therefore it is not found here. Very little of 
gypsum is found in these mines. The warm springs are neither 
deep nor very hot, and the minerals are either sandstone, or 
*hardened like those at Krisuvik. 

All the sulphur mines which I visited in the north are in the 
following condition: Fremri-ndmar bad, because all the sulphur 
was taken away last year. HliSar-ndmar good, because they 
have been saved the most. Theystarreykja-ndmar are worst, 
because the largest quantity has been taken from them. My 
advice is, therefore, to let Fremri-ndmar and Theystarreykja- 
nimar rest for some time, and to work the Hiitar-ndmar only. — 
When these have been emptied, the former two may be worked 
in their turn. 


Lhe Lefining of the Sulphur. 


The refinery is situated a few hundred paces from the factory 
of Husavik, and consists of a sulphur hut; two store-houses, one 
for the ‘raw sulphur, the other for the melted, or refined ore; a | 
dwelling-house, with kitchen and outhouses, all built of turf — 
according to the Icelandic fashion. The hut is about 20 feet 
,long and 12 to 14 feet broad, In the middle of it is a small 
chimney, and on both sides of it two iron boilers are walled in; 
one 1s quite small, and holds only 1 cwt. of melted sulphur, the 
other holds 3 cwts.; the smaller one is very little used. Above 
the boiler a small board is inserted in the chimney, which reaches 
over the middle of the boiler; it has a hole at one end, through 
which a stick is put to stir up the sulphur; when its lowermost 
end reaches the bottom of the boiler, the uppermost is supported 
by the board, and he who stirs the sulphur can therefore move 
the stick more easily than if its upper end were loose. The 
other instruments are, an iron spade with holes, which is used 
for taking off the impurities floating on the molten sulphur., 
Then there are some wooden forms, into.s which the molten 
sulphur is poured. They are made of oak planks 3 inches thick, 
12 inches broad, and 3 feet long. On one side of the two outermost, 
_ planks, and on both sides of the two middle ones, three cylinder- 
shaped grooves are made, so that every half-cylinder groove of 
the two outermost corresponds with those on the middle ones, 
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and those on the middle ones with each other. The planks are 
laid one on the top of the other, and kept together with an iron. 
ring; in such a form nine bars can be made at the ‘same time. 
A small iron sieve'with narrow holes is put in the top of each 
hole, through which the sulphur is. sifted when poured out from 
the boiler with a large iron ladle. When not used the forms 
are put into a tank filled with water, in order that the hot 
sulphur may not stick to the sides of the holes. This is com- 
pletely prevented by soaking the forms in water. These are all 
the instruments used in the refining of the sulphur. The fuel 
used is some little wood sent by the Government, and for the 
rest. peat, of which there is a good supply cloge by. | 
When the sulphur is to be purified, a slow fire is made under 
the boiler, and when it grows hot a small quantity, about two 
pounds, of raw sulphur is put in; this is stirred till it becomes 
hot: the fire must be slow, in order not to burn the sulphur, 
which might easily happen on account of the quantity of earth 
mixed with it. "When the portion is quite dry and begins to melt, 
a little train-oil is poured in and stirred quickly, by which the 
earth unites with the oil, and floats on the top. As soon as 
this is melted, another portion of raw sulphur is put in; and 
when this is melted, another portion of oil, if required: this is 
easily seen; if the carth absorbed by the oil falls to pieces like 
ashes, it falls again into the sulphur, and oil must be poured mn 
immediately. Thus the work is continued until the boiler -1s 
full. When the boiler ig nearly filled with molten sulphur, a 
quantity of train-oil is poured on the top of it, and heated 
sufficiently. Then the fire is removed and the stirring discon- 
tinued. The impurities absorbed by the oil are removed with 
the iron spade described above. The forms are taken out of the 
water, put together, and raised on one end. The iron sieve 
described above is placed over the first form, and the sulphur 
poured over it from the boiler. When it is full the sieve 1s 
placed over the second one, then over the third, and so on. 


“a 


SECTION IL 


The next account that we have of the Krisuvik diggings will 
be found in the following extracts from “ Travels in the Island 
of fceland during the Summer of the Year 1810,” by Sir George 
Steuart Mackenzie, Bart., etc., etc., second edition, 1812. 

Pp. 113, 114—We set out towards the Sulphur Mountain, 
which is about three miles distant from Krisuvik. At the foot 
of the mountain was a small bank, composed chiefly of white 
clay and some sulphur, frdm all parts of which steam issued. 


| Ascending it, we got upen a ridge immediately above a deep 


hollow, from which a profusion of vapour arose, and heard a 


_ confused noise of boiling and splashing, joined to the roar of 


steam escaping from narrow crevices in the rock. This hollow, 
together with the whole side of the mountain opposite, as far up 
as we could see, was covered with sulphur and clay, chiefly of a 
white or yellowish colour. Walkine over this soft and steaming 
surface we found to be very hazardous, and we were frequently 
very uneasy when the vapour concealed us from each other. 
The day, however, being dry and warm, the surface was not so 
slippery as to occasion much risk of our falling. The chance of 
the crust of sulphur breaking, or the clay sinking with us, was 
great; and we were several times in danger of being much 


scalded. Mr Bright ran at one time a great hazard, and suffered 


- considerable pam from accidentally plunging one of his. legs 
into the hot clay. From whatever spot the sulphur is removed, ' 


steam instantly escapes; and, m many places, the sulphur was 
so hot that we could scarcely handle it. From the smell we 
perceived that the steam was mixed with a small quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. When the thermometer was sunk a 
few inches into the clay 1t rose generally to within a few degrees, 
of the boiling point. 

Pp. 115, 116.—At the foot of the hill,in a hollow formed by 
a bank of clay and sulphur, steam rushed with great force and 
noise from among the loose fragments of rock. 

Farther up the mountain we met with a spring of cold 
water, a circumstance little expected in a place like this. As- 
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cending still higher, we came to a ridge composed entirely 
of sulphur and clay, joining two summits of the mountain. 
Here we found a much greater quantity of sulphur than on 
any other part of the surface we had gone over. It formed a 
smooth crust from a quarter of an inch to several inches in thick- 
ness. The crust was beautifully crystallised, and immediately 
beneath it we found a quantity of loose granular sulphur, which 
appeared to be collecting and crystallising as it was sublimed 
along with the steam. Sometimes we met with clay of different 
colours, white, red, and blue, under the crust; but we could not, 
examine this place to any depth, as the moment the crust was 
removed steam came forth, and proved extremely annoying. We 
found several pieces of wood, which were probably the remains 
of planks that had been formerly used in collecting the sulphur, 
small crystals of which partially covered them. There appears 
to be a constant sublimation of this substance; and were arti- 
ficial chambers constructed for the reception and condensation 
of the vapours, much of it might probably be collected. As it 
is, there is a large quantity on the surface; and, by searching, 
there is little doubt that great stores may be found. The incon- 
venience proceeding from the steam issuing on every side, and 
from the heat, is certainly considerable; but, by proper precau- 
tions, neither would be felt so much as to render the collection 
of the sulphur a matter of any great difficulty. The chief 
obstacle to working these mines is their distance from a port 
whence the produce could be shipped. But there are so many 
horses in the country, whose original price is trifling, and whose 
maintenance during the summer costs nothing, that the convey- 
ance of sulphur to Reikiavik presents no difficulties which might 
not probably be surmounted. | 

Below the ridge on the farther side of this great bed of sulphur 
we saw a great deal of vapour escaping with much noise. 





SECTION Iii. 


Mr Consul Crowe’s Report (1871-72) supplies the following 
notices of mineral prospects in iceland : 
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Mineral deposits, showing the presence of copper, iron, lead, 
and silver, are found in many parts of the island, but either from 
their poorness or the want of fuel, no attempt has been made. to 
utilise them. Calcareous stone, marbles (2), and feldspath are 
also found; and large deposits of sulphur likewise exist in some 
districts, which at different times have been the object of com- 
mercial speculation. The sulphur mines at Krisuvik, in the 
south, are at: present worked for foreign account, but, I believe, 
owing to their partial inaccessibility, and difficulty of transport, 
without much success. 

The right of working sulphur mines at Myvatn, in the 

northern portion of the island, has recently been conceded by 
the Danish Government to an Englishman on a fifty years’ lease. 
They, were worked some years ago for account of a Copenhagen ° 
house, but were abandoned in 1851, since which time they have 
remained closed. Many causes contributed to this result; the 
chief of which, doubtless, were, iguorance of the proper method 
of mining the sulphur, the cost of transport on horseback to the 
sea-board, and the want of remunerative demand. 
_ Since then these conditions have changed, and there exists 
no reason why these mines should not be worked profitably. 
They extend over a large tract of country, and their position is 
most advantageous, in the midst of a flat country, within an easy 
distance of Husavik, a convenient shipping port; and, during 
the many years they have been closed, the deposits must have 
very greatly accumulated, and should yield abundantly. Indeed, 
so strong was this conviction in the minds of the natives that 
they long opposed the leasing except on very onerous terms, 
although quite unable themselves to work them. | 

As these mines are now likely to remain m English hands for 
many years, a short account of their former history may be read 
with some interest. | 

They are situated between 65° 20’ north latitude and the 
Arctic Sea, or more definitely speaking, lymg in the tract 
‘between Myvatn on the, east, and Jokulsa (glacier river) on 
the west. 

The right of working them was bought from private owners 
by the Danish king, Frederick the Second, in 1563, and this 
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right has ever since been in the possession of the Danish Crown 
(now the State). During the reign of this king a considerable 
quantity of sulphur was extracted, amounting to as much as 400 
tons annually. In the reign of his son and successor, Christian 
the Fourth, the produce appears to have fallen off, and his 
Majesty was unsuccessful in his endeavours to lease them to 
foreigners, To the falling-off of their supply of sulphur in this 
reign, and the consequent scarcity of eunpowder, the Danes 
attribute their defeat by the Swedes in Holstein (1644). 

In 1665 we are informed that the Crown cranted a conces- 
sion for “digging sulphur” to a foreigner, who is stated to have 
exported large quantities up to the year 16 76; since which date 
no special mention appears to have been made of them until the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when two foreigners, appar- 
ently Germans, acquired in 1724 the right of exporting sulphur 
from Iceland. They also shipped considerable quantities during 
the succeeding five years, when the death of the lessees puta 
stop to this commerce. 

After this date, and up to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the Danish Government worked the mines for their own 
account, at times, it appears, with considerable profit, until 
1806, when they were again leased to a foreigner. Subsequently, 
they have at times been worked by private speculators up te 1851, 
since which date, as already mentioned, they have remained 
untouched. . 

In 1840 they were visited by some scientific travellers, who 
calculated that these northern mines might easily yield an 
annual net profit of £1000 or £1200. Ten years later they were 
specially examined by a Danish mineralogist, who discredited 
this statement, and reported them to be less valuable ;* but in 
speaking of the Krisuvik mines in the south, he says, “These 
might be easily made to yield 200 tons annually,” and yet they 
have always been considered inferior to the northern mines. A 
French geologist, Eugtne Robert, who visited Iceland in 1835, | 
and afterwards published a treatise on its geology, calls the 


rp 


1 In Chapter XIV. I have given the reasons why the My-vatn mines were not 
recommended by the Danish engineers. —R. F, B. 
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attention of the Danes to the value of the Myvatn mines, and ~ 
advises them not to lease them to the Englishmen (who were 
then applying for them), as the property might become of great 
_ corfsequence in the event of the sulphur mines of Sicily falling 
off, of which, he affirmed, symptoms had shown themselves, 

It will thus be seen that opinions are divided as to the pro- 

_ duetiveness and present richness of these mines; but so much 
_ ds certain, that they have for several centuries been worked at 
intervals with varying results; at times with considerable pro- 
fit: the history of the country, and the experience of so many 
years, point to the conclusion that, if properly worked, they 
would become valuable property. 

The mines, for instance, at Reykjablidar-ndmar are the richest 
to be found in all Iceland, and produce large quantities of the 
purest sulphur. | 

The reproduction is incessantly going on from upwards of 
a thousand small eminences, called solfataras, which are found 
on the ridge along the sides and at the foot of Ndmarfjall. Rich 
sulphur deposits are also found at the Ketill Crater (called 
Fremri-namar), while the least rich are the Krafla-némar, but at 
all these there is a continual deposition of sulphur going on. 
| They all have the great advantage of lying in the track of one of 
the few practicable roads in the island, leading to an accessible 
shipping port. 


SECTION IV. 


Hore, DE LA VILLE (Av Trorsrémp), TRIESTE, 
L6th February 1878. 

The following are the notes which I made, for the use of Mr 
Lock, upon Mr Vincent’s able and instructive paper. 

“Holding sulphur-export to be the most legitimate trade in 
which Iceland can engage, I rejoice to see the paper by Mr 
C. W. Vincent, F.C.E. 

“The writcr’s theory upon the formation of the mineral, by 
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accepted, until we have a better. He has done good service to 
students by noticing the similarity of the Icelandic diggings with 
those of Central Sicily and of the Yellowstone River soutces. 
On the other hand, after actual inspection of the Icelandic sulphur 
mines, I must ‘differ upon many details with Mr. Vincent, who 
has derived his information from hearsay. He nowhere notices — 
the interesting combination of the Palagonitic groundwork of the 
island with lavas of modern date, which seems to me a constant 
feature of these solfataras. The venerable Sir Henry Holland 
recorded in 1810, that the Krisuvik formation occupied high 
ground ‘composed principally of the conglomerate or volcanic 
tufa which has before been noticed:’ this palpable reference to | 
Palagonite has not been worked out as it deserved to be. The 
‘vivid word-pictures’ of older travellers are either written m the 
fine style of former days, or the subjects of description have lost 
youth and vigour. The ‘tremendous proofs of what is going on — 
beneath us’ are now, or have become, phenomena on a very 
mild scale; while the ‘thundering noises’ which ‘stunned the 
ears’ of a former generation, have learned to ‘roar gently, and 
to avoid shaking weak nerves. 
“As regards the authorities quoted, I may notice Commander 
(now Admiral Sir) J. E. Commerell, who in the Vincent lecture 
appears enthusiastic upon the capabilities of the Krisuvik mines. 
But that able officer’s more dubious views do not come forth: he 
expressly states in the same report that ‘a tramway might also be 
laid down; but, as there are two hills to cross, with other difficul- 
ties, I could not positively state whether this were possible or not.’ 
Mr Seymour (ji/s) has spent many months in Iceland, but that. 
does not mean Krisuvik. Captain Forbes is also quoted, although 
it is well known that my friend has not a high opinion of the 
south-western solfatara, and the sketch of travel over that part 
of Iceland given in his lively volume (p. 103) suggests anything 
but facility of transit, When a tramway has to cross a hill- 
range, and a lava-tract some twelve indirect miles broad, we 
already expect difficulties. Here, however, I must confess not 
to have seen the plan and estimates drawn up by Messrs Shtelds 
and Gale, who set out for Krisuvik a few days before my fepariure 
from Iceland. : 


ris 
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“ Also Mr Vincent appears to extend the solfatara district of 
Krisuvik over a space of twenty-five miles, along a fancied vol- 
canic diagonal, This may be the case, but on July 9-10 Mr 
Chapman and I rode from ‘ Krisa’s Bay’ eastward to the Reykir, 
aivas the ‘Little Geysir, and, although we looked curiously 
for the enormous area theoretically assigned to the sulphur 
formation, we failed to see any sign of it. Our path ran over 
the normal quaking bogs, over large spills of modern lava poured 


down the walls of the high interior plateau, and occasionally 


over a strip of sca-sand. The apparently indispensable Palagonite 
was also missing till near the end of the second march. Gunn- 
laugsson’s and Olsen’s large map of Iceland, hereabouts so 
minute in all its details, does not show a single hot spring 
between Krisuvik and Reykir; on the contrary, all is coloured 
red-yellow, as a Hraun (ava-tract). Even the ‘western mine’ 
of Krisuvik las been described to me by authorities who know 
the country well, as containing very little sulphur; and a pass- 
ing visit induces me to believe them. 

“All these are minor objections to Mr Vincent’s paper... But 
when speaking of, or rather alluding to, your concession, he 
has fallen mto grievous error. If he has studied the subject, 
he simply misrepresents it; if not, he should have avoided all 
depreciatory notice of the My-vatn mines, | 

“ And now for the proofs. 

“I read (p. 137) with unpleasant surprise, ‘a violent eruption 
of the mud-voleano Krabla to a great extent buried the then 
active strata beneath enormous masses of voleanic mud and 
ashes, so that the energy has been probably transferred glong the 


‘Hne’ (viz, the great volcanic diagonal stretching, or supposed to 


stretch, from Cape Reykjanes to the My-vatn lake) ‘southwards, 


that is to say, to Krisuvfk. 


“Without dwelling upon the fact that Mr Vincent’s theory 
about the local production of sulphur renders such ‘transfer of 
energy’ impossible, I remark that, firstly, the Hlisarnamar, the 
nearest deposits of the My-vatn sulphur, are at least two miles 
removed from. the extremest influence of Krafla, whilst the 
Fremrinamar are four times that distance, and the latter are 
situated upon a much higher plane. To those who have breathed | 
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the live sulphur tainting the air for mile after mile, this ‘ trans- 
fer of energy’ becomes. a mere matter of fancy. Secondly, on 
the very flank of Krafla, the hollow called Great Hell (Helviti 
Steerra) shows an abundance of sulphur, which extends right - 
across the valley westwards to Leirhnukr (mud knoll). In this 
small section of your concession Gunnlaugsson gives no less 
than seven Hverar (boiling springs) lying close together. _ I need 


hardly pursue this part of the subject: to one who has seen the _ 


country the assertion that any eruption from Krafla has effected 
either the HliSar or the Fremri diggings appears inconceivable. 
Suffice it to say that your six square miles of live sulphur con- 
trast wonderfully well with the two at the south-western end of 
the island. Krafla alone contains as many solfataras, boiling 
springs, and ‘makkalubers’ (mud caldrons), as exist in the whole 
district of Krisuvik, and Krafia is only a part, a very small part 
also, of the north-eastern deposits. 

“ Again I see with astonishment (p. 143), that ‘the sulphur 
at Myvatn, though great in quantity, is at too great a distance 
from the port of embarkation to permit its extraction being 
carried on with any chance of competing with that from the 
Krisuvik mines.’ 

“Tt is true that your concession lies some twenty-five direct geo- 
graphical miles from Husavik, the nearest available port, whilst 
those of Krisuvik are only ten distant from Hafnafjors. But a 
simple statement of this kind 1s fallacious, because it conveys 
the wrong impression. It is known to every Icelander that the 
northern line is one of the best, the southern one of the worst, if 
not the worst, in the island. The Husavik road has the immense 
advantage of an easy and regular incline from: 900 feet high to 
sea-level, and in the depths of a protracted winter your sledges 
can always carry down the material dug up during the long 
summer days. There is nothing to prevent your having your 
tramway, when such expensive article becomes advisable. 

“You are at liberty to make any use you please of these short 
and hurried notes. Pray understand that my object is by no 
means to disparage the sulphur mines of Krisuvik; on the con- 
trary, I hope soon to see a company formed, and a stout-hearted 
attempt made to benefit both the island and ourselves. M. Robert's 
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opinion upon the capability of Icéland generally to supply an — 
article which every year grows in request, and his truly Gallican 
horror of the trade falling into English hands, are too well known, 
and have’ too often been quotéd, to justify repetition. But I can 
truthfully say, that the My-vatn concession will be found pre- 
ferable to that of Krisuvik, and I regret that Mr Vincent has 
adopted, without personal acquaintance with Iceland, informa- 
tion which seems to come from suspected sources. 

“Why do you. not render justice to the My-vatn mines by a 
lecture, with the assistance of maps, plans, and other requisites ? 
Mr Vincent, I see, proposes to continue writing upon the highly 
interesting sulphur supply of Iceland: pray remember that in — 
these wild solitudes I am wholly dependent upon the piety of 
my friends and the pity of those who remember me. 

“Ever yours truly, 
* RICHARD F. Burton, F.R.GS, 
“ Alfred G. Lock, Esq.” : 


SECTION VY. 


SULPHUR IN [cELAND. By C. Carter BuaKke, Doc. Sci, Hon. 7 
For. Sec. Lond. Anth. Soc. London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48. : 
Charing Cross. 1873. oy 


The fact that sulphur, one of the most useful substances - 
known, and, in the words of Mr Crookes, “ the mainstay of | 
present industrial chemistry,” has been an article of commerce - 
throughout all time, and that a ready market has always existed 
for it, is familiar to all. Like the famous electrum of the 
ancients, its origin has been comparatively unknown. We shall. 
| briefly consider the conditions under which sulphur is found; 
its geographical distribution over the face of the globe ; the 

‘method of its preparation for the market, and the circumstances ~ 
_ which may lead capitalists to seek for the productive mineral at’ 
".a shorter distance from our own shores than the Mediterranean 
or Mexico. 


saciid is a simple, iedinraninhio, brittle substance, of whale 
all the forms found native belong to the rhombic or trimetriec 
system, and are more or less modified rhombic pyramids. These 
erystals could not be formed at temperatures approaching that 
of boiling water, or be exposed to such a temperature without 
alteration ; crystals of native sulphur must therefore have been 
formed at ordinary temperatures. Sulphur does not occur any- 
where in sufficient quantity to congtitute a rock, but is widely — 
disseminated throughout rocks of different ages, either implanted 
in crystals, in small beds, nests and nodules in a pulverulent 
condition, as a coating, as in some lavas, or as a cement of de- 
composed trachyte. Dr Sullivan has said :! | 

“In voleanic regions the deposition of sulphur may result — 
from two causes : Ist, the action of oxygen on damp sulphide of 
hydrogen gas, or on solutions of the gas; and 2d, the mutual 


“3 oe" o iBecomposition of sulphide of hydrogen, H, S, and sulphurous 
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large demand for this important substance must increase is 
quite evident when we consider the purposes to which it is 
applied. 

Gunpowder. —Sulphur enters into the composition of this 
important article in proportions ranging from 10 to 20 per cent., 
according to whether the powder is required for war, sporting, or — 
blasting purposes When we consider the vast quantity re- 
quired by the gigantic aymaments now maintained in every 
civilised country, as well as by the numerous mining and | 
engineering operations at present in existence throughout the 
world (in which it is indispensable for blasting), we can form 
some idea of the immense amount of sulphur annually consumed 
_ in the manufacture of gunpowder alone. 

Su ulphurte Acid.—One of the most important chemical avents 
required in the arts and manufactures, is used very extensively 
for making soda-ash for bleaching linen, woollens, etc., straw, — 
etc.,? manure making, and for a vanety of chemical productions ; 
also for refining metals.® 

Soda-ash (alkali) is obtained from common salt by} means of © 
concentrated sulphuric acid. It is used instead of barilla for- 
soap-making, as a substitute for pot and pearl ashes in giass- 
making ; for cleaning and bleaching; and, in the form of car- 
-_bonate, for medicinal and domestic purposes. In the year 1862 
the enormous quantity of from 100,000 to 120,000 tons of the 
former, and from 25,000 to 30,000 tons of the latter, was made 
in Great Britain alone.* That quantity 1s now vastly in- 
creased.* 

Manures.—-A great consumption of sulphuric acid has of late 
years taken place for agricultural purposes,° viz., in the prepare- 
tion of superphosphate of lime, the most acti ve" manure for 
turnips, grass, and cereals.” . 

Oidium. —Within the last few years it has - een discovered 


ee 


1 Ure’s Dict., vol. ii., p. 4 oo \ 
2 jormmond) s Dictionary of ‘Trade Products, p. 367 ; Muspratt’ 5 Chemistry, vol. Ly 


p. 3 
é Lisbig’ S Letters, p. 149. 


4 Simmond’s Dictionary of Trade Products, p. 351. 
_ § See Exports for 18732. 
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that the use of flowers of sulphur, containing traces of sulphuric 
and sulphurous acid, and of carburetted hydrogen, is a pro- 
tection against the vine disease—ocitdiwm. Although no reliable 
information exists as to the exact quantity used for this purpose, - 
yet 1t is known to be very consicerable. 

Flowers of sulphur have recently been strongly recommended 
as a remedy for the potato disease.! 

Such are a few of the principal objects to which sulphur is 
devoted, and for which it is needed; thereby proving most 
conclusively that THE CONSUMPTION IS ONLY LIMITED BY THE 
SUPPLY, * 

Sulphur is found in Corfu, the neighbourhood of Rome, Tran- 
sylvania, Spain, the clear or borax lake in California, the slopes 
of the Popocatepetl, in the province of Puebla, Mexico; in Mon- 
tana, North America, and in the Andaman and the Japanese 
islands. Supply from these sources is practically impossible, 
and the whole supply of sulphur to Europe and America ig 
derived from the Sicilian sulphur-deposits, the imports of which 
into this country arose from 16,686 tons in 1842 to 58,204 tons 
in 1859,? and over 75,000 tons in 186255 and in France, from 
6668 tons in 1820 to 33,361 tons in 1855. ; 

Sulphur is found either (a) in a pure native state, () as gas, 
or (e) in mechanical admixtures with clays or other earths. 
The method of extraction of sulphur when mechanically ‘com- 
bined with foreign substances is thus described in Richardson 
and Watts’ “Chemical Technology,” vol. 1, part iti, p. 314: | 

“It has already been noticed that the deposits of sulphur are 
always associated with various mineral or earthy matters, and 
three processes are followed to separate the principal part of 
these impurities, which generally amount to more than one-half 
of the entire weight of the deposit. | 

“When the deposit is rich in sulphur it is melted in a cast- 
Iron pot, heated by an open fire. The melted mass is stirred 
with an iron rake to facilitate the separation of the earthy 





1 See Smee’s My Garden. 

* Richardson and Watts’ Chem, Tech., 2d edit., 1863, vol. i., part iii., pp. 
2and 3, This old calcarelle furnace has been greatly improved. It must not be 
described as a ‘ blast-furnace.”’ 

+ Simmond’s Dict, Trade Products, 1863, art. “Sulphur.” 
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‘matters’ which are allowed to fall to the bottom. The liquid 
_ gulphur is then removed by a ladle, thrown into an iron vessel, 
~ and allowed to solidify. The temperature ought to vary between 
250° and 300° Fahr., and never reach 480°, at which point the 
sulphur would take fire. The residue which remains, and con- 
tains more or less sulphur, is removed, and may be treated by 
- elther of the following plans : 

“ A small blast furnace, constructed of fire-brick or stone, is 
- charged with the sulphur-stone at the bottom, which is ignited, 
- and fresh charges of the sulphur-stone are thrown in from time 
to time. The working holes at the sides admit a small supply 
of air to support combustion on the surface, by which means 
sufficient heat is generated to melt the sulphur, which runs off 
at the bottom through a pipe into an iron pot,where it solidifies. 

“The third plan is suitable for treating the impure sulphur- 
~ gtone, containing from 8 to 12 per cent. of sulphur. It consists 
of a furnace sufliciently wide to receive two rows of earthen pots 
—the vessels for distillation—which are arranged in pairs some- 
what raised above the sole of the furnace, upon the supports so 
that the necks of the pots are a little above the top of the fur- 
nace. Thus the mouths of the pots are free, and having been 
charged from without, they are closed by the lids, cemented on, 
_ and the distillation begins. The sulphur vapours pass over by 
the lateral tubes to the receivers, where they condense to liquid 
- sulphur, which flows through into a vessel filled with water, and | 

there solidifies,” : 

We have indicated the three conditions under which sulphur 
is found. The sulphur in a gaseous state in Iceland, where, 
besides the large and rapid deposit of the sulphur in and upon 
the ground, an immense quantity escapes in the sulphureous 
vapour, is now entirely wasted, but with the adeption of the 
improved Mexican process an enormous saving would result. 
Now the whole of this may be recovered by condensing these 
vapours in clay vessels, a method practised with great success in 
Mexico, where in certain places the fumes escape from the soil 
and can be utilised only in this manner, The sulphur thus 
obtained is required at the mint of the city of Mexico and at 


the agfiying works. 
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Sulphur is an essential product of volcanic action: now Ice- . 
land is par excellence the spot of the world where volcanic action 
is at its maximum, and Iceland, as a consequence, is the spot 
where sulphur is found most extensively. The districts round 
the active volcanoes of Etna, in Sicily, and Vesuvius, near 
Naples, supply the whole amount of sulphur now used. In - 
seeking, then, for a new source of this commodity, we should . 
naturally turn our attention to a volcanic district. And where 
in the whole world does there exist another country so pre-- 
eminently volcanic as Jeeland? Its fearful lava-tracts, its vast 
plains of scoriw, volcanic dust and ashes, its pools of boiling 
water, its spouting geysirs, its vast caldrons of seething mud, 
proclaim its volcanic origin. It owes its upheaval wholly to 
volcanic agency, and is composed almost entirely of igneous. 
rocks, - 

While these pages are passing through the press, the volcanic 
force has broken out in Iceland, and Skaptar Jokull burst into 
eruption for four days in the month of January last. 

The wildest theories have been uttered respecting the modes - 
of origin of sulphur. An inquirer, who investigated the southern 
Icelandic mines in a superficial manner, has thrown out a theory 
that the sulphur derived from Krisuvik, and other southern. 
localities, has been produced by the action of water on the sul- 
phurets of iron contained in the rocks. This idea, which rivalled 
some of the speculations of De Luc, was expressed by him in 
a paper read before the Society of Arts, on the 1oth January 
1873. The notion was, that the hidden fires of Iceland dwell in 
the crust of the earth, and not in its interior; that the boiling 
springs and mud-caldrons certainly do not derive their heat from 
the depths of our globe, but that the fire which nourishes them 
is to be found frequently at only a few feet below the surface, 
in fermenting matters which are deposited in certain strata! 
How far this theory is probable may be estimated when we 
glance at the converse hypothesis, which we must impress upon 
our readers. The lava at Myvatn is only a few feet, or at most, 
a few yards, thick; this is clearly shown by the fact that the 
gaseous vapour escapes from innumerable holes in the lava lyimg 
between the mines and the lake. The stoppage of an outlet for 
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the upward flow of the gas has caused the outbreak of the fluid — 
‘at spots far distant from the original central “crater” of the 
sulphur volcano. The geology of Mr Vincent is decidedly vague. 

That a great volcanic diagonal line stretches from Cape Rey- 
kjanes to the lake of Myvatn, 1s a theory which is unproven by 
topographical science, and which a glance at the map, which 
shows the elevated hills of LangjOkull, Hofsjokull, and Vatna- 
jokull extending across this imaginary line, is sufficient to dis- 
prove. The relative elevations of the mountains, from Snefell 
on the east, to Eyjafjallajokull on the west, seem to indicate 
that the central line of volcanic action has been .along a line 
parallel with the south-south-east coast, and which has left the 
formations in the neighbourhood of Lake Myvatn, with the small 
voleanic chain of Sellandafjall, Blifjall, Avannfell, and Burfell, 
entirely to the north. The abrupt escarpment of the greater 
chain lies along its south-castern strike, and the fissures along 
which the parallel rivers from the Jokuldalr to the Hrttatfjorvara, 
flow are, according to a well-known geological law, produced on 
‘the less inclined slopes. Wlnlst Mr Vincent's theoretical 
geology verges on the speculative, his assertion of known geo- 
praphical facts is mexact. 

In 1857, when the temporary cessation of war by England led 
the British Government to look for fresh sources of gunpowder 
supply for Europe, Captain J. E. Commerell, of H.MLS, “Snake,” 
was sent to Iceland by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to report upon the capabilities of the mines of Krisuvtk and Hfsa- 
vik. He found the Krisuvik mines, though comparatively close 
to the sea, did not possess a safe port of debarkation nearer than 
Hafnarfjorsr. An ex parte statement of the “ objects, pleasures, 
and advantages” of the “truly eligible” Krisuvik sulphur 
mines leaves itself open to severe criticism, and the opinion of 
Commander Commerell that “the sulphur at Myvatn, though 
great In quantity, is at too great a distance from a port of em- 
barkation to permit its extraction being carried on with any 
chance of competing with that from the Krisuvik mines,” may 
be profitably contrasted with that of A. de Capel Crowe, Esq., 
H.B.M.’s Consul in Copenhagen.? 


1 Quoted in extenso, Appendix, Section UII. 
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Consul Crowe’s remarks as to the richness of these deposits — 
are corroborated by Commander Commerell himself, who says in 
his report: 

“T found at NAmarfiall, which lies about six miles to the east 
of Lake Myvatn, large beds of sulphur in a very pure state; 
and though the quantities already deposited were very great, no 
signs appeared of their having been worked.” 

‘We shall vive the testimony of a few of the more distinguished 
Icelandic travellers relating to the value of the Myvatn fields. 
But quotations are only made from authors whose scientific and 
literary position render their opinion of value and authority. 

The testimony of the Rev. Mr Henderson, the celebrated | 
missionary in Iceland, cites the following notorious and well- 
known facts: _ oe 

“To the east of Krabla the sulphur mines of Reykjahlid.* 

“Of the sulphur mountains a particular description is given 
in the journal.” 

“ Several huge dark mountains that are again 
relieved in the east by the NA4mar, or sulphur mountains, from 
the decomposition going forward, in which a vast profusion of 
smoke is constantly forming, ascending to a great height in the 
atmosphere.* 

“ Olafsen and Povelsen, describing two pools on the south-east 
side of Krabla, say that the whole region completely answers to the 
well-known solfatara im Italy.” * 

Describing the neighbourhood of Myvatn, he, in an eloquent 
description, says: 

“On either side lay vast beds of sulphur covered with a thin 
crust, containing innumerable small holes, through which the 
vapour was making its escape. In many parts the crust, which - 
presented the most beautiful aluminous efflorescence, was not 
more than half-an-inch in thickness; and on its bemg removed, 
a thick bed of pure sulphur appeared, through which the steam 
issued with a hissing noise. The sublimation of the sulphur is 
produced: by the constant ascension of this vapour; and it 1s 





1 Henderson's Iceland, 1818, Introduction, p, 4. 3 Jbid., p. 7. 
3 Tbid., vol.i., p. 1 160. 4 Thid., p. 176, 
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found.to possess greater and less degrees of purity, in proportion 
as the soil is more or less porous, In general, however, these 
mines ure VASTLY superior to any other in Iceland, owing to the 
_ intense degree of subterranean heat, and the very loose and 
porous nature of the earth at this place. 
~The sulphur mountain rises to a considerable height from 
the east side of the hollow in which these mines are situate. It 
does not exceed a mile in breadth, but is more than five miles 
in length, stretching from the east end of the lake in a northerly 
diréction, between the volcanoes Krabla and Leirhnukr, where it 
joins the ridge by which these two mountains are connected. 
The surface is very uneven, consisting of immense banks of red 
bolus and sulphur, the crust of which is variegated with random 
mixtures of yellow, licht-blue, and white colours, and in some 
places a soft sandstone makes its appearance through the pre- 
dominant mould. I could also observe holes, out of which the 
sulphur has been dug by the peasants. 
“The jettimg is accompanied with a harsh roar, and the escape 
of a vast quantity of vapour strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
Passing a desolate farm, and keeping at a distance from 
the sulphur banks, which appeared in the face of a contiguous 
mountain, we succeeded in reaching the base of Krabla. 
On the northern margin rose a bank, consisting of red bolus and 
sulphur, from which, as the wind blew from the same quarter, 
we had a fine view of the whole. Nearly about the centre of 
the pool is the aperture whence the vast body of water, sulphur, 
and bluish-black bolus is thrown up; and which is equal in 
diameter to the column of water ejected by the Great Geyser at 
its strongest eruptions. . . . What was visible of Krabla 
appeared covered with the same clay, pumice, and sand as that 
on which I stood, only diversified by beds of yellow sulphur. 
To the west of this wilderness lay a number of low 
mountains, where the Fremri Namar are situated. Directly in 
front was the valley filled with lava above described; near the 
farther end of which the large columns of smoke ascending from. 
the sulphur springs had a fine effect.” * 





* Henderson's Iceland, 1818, vol. i, pp. 166, 167, 170, 171, 178, 174, 177. 
Pa 
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The Rev. §. Baring-Gould, whose researches into Icelandic 
. literature have been of such service to the philologist, gives the 
following description of the view from the slope above Rey- 
kjahlis, looking across the Lake Myvatn: 

“You see the indigo cham of Blafell, beyond which is' a feld 
of sulphur and boiling mud called Fremri-Namar, not visited by 
travellers, as it is difficult of access, and inferior in interest to 
the Namarfjall springs. . . . (From Namarfjall) in half an 
hour we reach the sulphur mountains, a chain of red hills, per- 
fectly destitute of vegetation. We dip into a glen, and find it 
full of fumaroles, from which steam is puffing, and sulphur is 
being deposited, These run along the dale in a zigzag. By 
the road-side I noticed a block of pure sulphur, from which 
every traveller breaks a plece, so that in time it will disappear 
altogether. 

“Passing through the Namar-skarth, a winding cleft in the 
mountains, I came upon a plain of mud, the wash from the Ills 
bounded by a lava-field; the mountains steaming to their very 
tops, and depositing sulphur, the primrose hue of which gives 
extraordinary brightness to the landscape. . . . Presently 
the beautiful Lake Myvatn, or Midge Lake, opened before us, 
studded with countless lava islets; beyond was the sulphur 
range, yellow as though the sun ever shone on it.”? 

In Mr Shepherd’s work on the North-West Penrnsula of Ice- 
land, we find another lucid description : 

“We rode to the sulphur mountains on the east of the lake 
(Myvatn). These large hills are a very wonderful sight. They 
are of various colours, a variety of mixtures of red and yellow. 
From their sides are emitted various jets of steam, and masses of 
bright yellow sulphur are strewed all around them. . . . All 

around the soil was very treacherous, consisting of hot mud, 
- with a covering of sulphur about an inch in thickness, which in | 
most cases was sufficiently strong to bear a man’s weight. When 
the crust was broken, steam issued forth, strongly impregnated 
with sulphur.” 4 

The distinguished Lord Dufferin (the present Governor-General 
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1 §. Baring-Gould’s Iceland, 1863. 
§ Shepherd's North-West Peninsula of Iceland, 1887, p. 157. 
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of Canada) in his charming book, “ Letters from High Latitudes,” 
Says : 

“Opal, calcedony, amethyst, malachite, obsidian, agate, and 
felspar are the principal minerals; OF SULPHUR THE SUPPLY IS 
INEXHAUSTIBLE.” 

M‘Culloch’s “ Geographical Dictionary,” vol. i, p. 585, under 
the heading “ Iceland,” says: 

“Few metals are met with. Tron and copper have been found, 
but the mines are not wrought. THE SUPPLY OF SULPHUR IS IN- 
EXHAUSTIBLE ; large mountains are encrusted with this substance, 
which, when removed, 1s again formed in crystals by the agency 
of the hot steam from below. Large quantities were formerly 
shipped; but latterly the supplies sent to the foreign market | 
_ were comparatively small.” 

“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” under the heading “ Iceland,’ 
vol, v., p. 505, says: 

“The mineral wealth of Iceland has only begun to be de- 
veloped. In NO PART OF THE WORLD 18 SULPHUR FOUND IN SUCH 
ABUNDANCE, ” 

An adequate idea of the value of the Icelandic sulphur fclds, 
as compared with those of Italy, cannot be conveyed by the 
reports of travellers, To thoroughly comprehend this, we must 
bear in mind the reproductive properties displayed by solfataras, 
and the best means suge¢ested by practice to extract the sulphur 
and yet not interfere with this peculiarity. 

The process for the separation of the sulphur at the celebrated 
solfatara of Pozzuoli, near Naples, where the sulphur 1s con- 
densed in considerable quantities amongst the gravel collected 
in the circle which forms the interior of the crater, 1s conducted 
as follows: The mixture of sulphur and gravel is dug up and 
submitted to distillation to extract the sulphur, and the gravel 
is returned to its original place, and in the course of about 
THIRTY years is again so rich in sulphur, as to serve for the same 
process again.’ 

. We thus see that the reproductive process occupies a period 
of THIRTY years In the Italian mines, whereas the same results 





3 Ure's Dict. of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 1860, vel. Hi, p. 830. 
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are produced in THREE years in the Icelandic mines, w¢., that 
A GIVEN AREA IN ICELAND WILL PRODUCE TEN TIMES THE QUANTITY 
OF SULPHUR, OR IS TEN TIMES AS VALUABLE, AS THE SAME AREA IN 
ITALY. 

“The permanency of the volcano, as a source of sulphur 
would depend on the rapidity with which the sulphur would be 
replaced, after the sand had been once exhausted. The time 
required for this is not necessarily fixed to periods of twenty-five 
or thirty years. In Iceland, at a similar spot the sulphur 18 
renewed every two or three years,” ? 

The nearest port suitable for shipment of the sulphur is 
“Hisavik,” situate in the Bay of Skjélfandi; it is perfectly 
accessible at all times of the year. Mr Consul Crowe having 
been questioned on the subject, states? that: 

“The Icelandic ports are, owing to the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, in ordinary years accessible to shipping all the year 
round, and shipments can safely be made during seven months 
at ordinary rates of freicht and insurance. Hutsavik, as a rule, 
is never frozen up, the only impediment to free navigation being 
the floating ice which at certain seasons is loosened from Green- 
land, and may for a time lie off the coast. Such occurrences, 
however, have their stated times and seasons, which are well 
known to navigators in those waters; in some years there are 
no hindrances of the kind at all, and shipments in good vessels 
may be made all the year round. In support of this statement, 
J may mention the fact that steamers leave Copenhagen for Ice- 
land as late as the middle or end of October, and would do so 
later were there sufficient goods or passengers’ to make them 
pay. Again, the Iceland ‘Althing’ have recently proposed to 
raise funds for running steamers round the island ‘all the year, 
and thus supply the want of internal communication; and, if the 
proposal fell through, it was only on financial grounds, and not 
from inaccessibility of ports from ice. I am therefore stmply 
repeating facts in stating that, as a rule, Iceland navigation is 
free all the year round. The island is bul a two days’ pourney 





1 Dr F. J. Mouat’s Adventures and Rescarches among the Andaman Islanders, 
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from Scotland, and with suitable vessels an almost uninterrupted 
entercourse might, in ordinary seasons, be kept wp. In further 
confirmation of what I have stated, I may add that this same 
Warm current from the Mexican Gulf, which is so beneficial to 
Iceland, keeps also all the Norway ports, from the Naze to the 
North Cape, ice-free all the year round.” 

The road from Hafnarfjorsr to Kyisuvik will certainly be 
_ Improved by the formation of a railway. 

- It has been said by Professor Patjkull that this road is one of 
seven or eight hours’ journey. | 

“This road is one of the best in Iceland. The ‘ heidi’ south 
of Husavik is free from stones, and is level, although only 
sparsely overgrown with grass. Neither are there any hills. or 
fjelds to be met with along it, and there are only a few small 
streams to be crossed. The last few miles north of Myvatn 
certainly consist of a sandy plain, but it is tolerably level, and 
the road is pretty good, owing, J suppose, to the sulphur traffic 
from the solfataras, near Myvatn, to Husavik, in former days, in 
which 100 horses are said to have been employed at one time.” ! 

In 1868, the late foreign minister of the United States, Mr 
W. H. Seward, one of the most far-sighted statesmen which that 
country has ever produced, was able to anticipate the future 
importance of the Iceland sulphur mines both to Europe and 
to America. It was even proposed that the United States 
Government should purchase both Iceland and Greenland, as - 
well as St Thomas, from the Danish Government. To promote 
this object, Mr B. M. Pierce was sent to Iceland-to report on the 
mines. Extracts from his report are subjoined: 

“The sulphur mountains, beds, and mines are very rich and 
extensive, eastly worked, and of immense value. The sulphur. 
is supplied at half the cost of that furnished by the Sicilian 
mines, which it 1s believed will soon be exhausted. The posses- 
sion of these mines as a part of our territory is a question of wital 
magnitude, 

“. , . By the way of Reykjahlid and Krabla, where are 
the most extensive sulphur deposits of the island. 


1 Paijkull, pp. 217, 244, 245, 246, 247, 
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“There are two principal fields.of sulphur in Iceland;-one 
near Krabla and Reykjahlid in the north-eastern, the other at 
Kriguvik in the south-western corner. Zhe former is by far the 
most extensive region, but the latter gives the. purer product. 
Every traveller gives us a descripfion, more or less minute, of 
these sulphur hills, and the beds of pure yellow, often a foot 
thick, which extend about them. Up*to a few years ago the 
sulphur had only been explored in the rudest way by the natives. 
The industry thus carried on was almost insignificant in result, 
and was soon abandoned when the supply of surface material 
became scanty. Still the exportation of sulphur was enough 
during the days of the peasant mining to give the brightest hopes 
of what it would be under enlightened management and economy. 
One of the most interesting and remarkable facts connected with 
these mines is that a region apparently exhausted becomes 
re-sulphurised again, so that the stores of brimstone are PRAC- 
TICALLY aS INEXHAUSTIBLE as those of the infernal regions. 
Although the mines of Krisuvik are twenty miles from Hatfnar- 
fjérdr, one of the best harbours in the island, and those of Krabla 
are farther still from the seaboard, and from the principal trading 
station of Husavik, it would appear that pure Icelandic sulphur 
is excessively cheap, half the price, say some, of Sicilian sulphur. 
With improved means of transportation u would control the market, 
The Oxonian, remarking on this, says (p. 138), ‘ike everything 
else in Iceland, the light is under a bushel.’ Our most trust- 
worthy information comes from Forbes, who, being an officer, 
sees the importance of the sulphur supply, and enters energeti- 
cally into a thorough discussion on the prospects of the Iceland 
beds. We shall give the substance of what he says: ‘The de- 
posits are formed by the decomposition of the sulphurous fumes 
that burst up from the ground, and afterwards sublimate as 
solid sulphur. A part is mixed with clay; a part is almost pure 
sulphur, containing but 4 per cent. of gangue. The number and 
energy of these sulphur gases continually coming up is incredible. 
The sulphur earth, or impregnated clay, averages from 6 feet 
to 3 feet in thickness, and contains 50 or 60 per cent. of pure 
sulphur.’ 

“ Sulphur is found also at N&mafjall, in the north of Iceland, 
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in geological cireumstances analogous to those of the beds at 
Krisuvik. It is found there generally in concrete masses of a 
citron-yellow colour, quite pure, sometimes very plentiful, and 
generally associated with lime and silica. It is to be regretted 
that the Danish Governmeht does not favour this industry, 
which would furnish as fine sulphur as that of Sicily, and doubt- 
less at a lower price. Besides, Denmark possesses in Iceland 
immense stores, which will one day be of great value to her 
when those of Sicily are exhausted.” 

Before the concession was granted to Mr Lock, Professor John- 
strip was sent by the Danish Government to survey and make 
plans of the mines. His report is inserted at length: 

“ Referring to the consul’s request to me in date of the 27th 
of last month, I beg to inform him that on the journey which I 
mace last year to Iceland I visited the sulphur mines belonging 
to the State there, which lie to the east of Myvatn, and I made 
maps of them, which were sent to the Minister of Justice, who 
will, no doubt, let you have copies of them. From these you 
will be able to see that the richest mines are to be found in that 
part called Reykjahlidar-Namar, where large deposits of the 
purest sulphur are to be found. 

“The reproduction is incessantly going on from about a thou- 
sand sinali eminences (solfataras), which are found on the ridge, 
along the sides, and at the foot of Namarfijall. 

“Further rich sulphur mines are to be found at the Kétill ~ 
crater, called the Fremri-Namar, while the least rich mines are 
the so-called Krabla-Namar, but also at these there is a econ- 
tinual production of sulphur going on. The first-mentioned 
mines ARE THE RICHEST TO BE FOUND IN THE WHOLE OF ICELAND, 
and have the advantage of lying in the track of a PRACTICABLE 
ROAD to the shipping port of HUSAVIK, WHICH ROAD IS AMONG THE 
BEST IN THE ISLAND. As regards the position of the mines, I 
must refer you to Olsen and Gunnlaugsson’s map of Iceland, on 
which they are marked. It will be a pleasure to me should 
these particulars be of service to you. 


“ (Signed) J. F. JOHNSTROUP, 
‘* Prof. Mineralogy at the Copenhagen University, 
“ April 30, 1872.” a 
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The examination of these facts is quite enough to show the 
Inquirer that the transit from Myvatn to Hisavi{k is more prac- 
tical, and of more easy access, than that from Krisuvik to any 
of the ports at the south-west corner of the island, which have 
been extolled by Mr Vincent in his ex parte glorification of the 
Krisuvik mines. We will now turn to the testimony of a far 
greater traveller, whose opinion on the subject ought, indeed, 
to be regarded as final. Captain R. F. Burton, in his recent 
exploration of Iceland, devoted much time to the examination 
of the Myvatn sulphur deposits. The great question is answered 
by him in the following letter which appeared in the London 
Standard, Nov. 1, 1872: 

“Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me, in continuation of my 
letter of October the 14th, to attack the subject of the sulphur 
deposits in Iceland now belonging to British subjects. 

“For many years these diggings, so valuable since the exhaus- 
tion of the supply from Sicily, were a bone of contention between 
France and England. 

“Denmark can hardly work the mines for herself without 
a great expenditure of capital, which will find its way into 
Icelandic pockets, and thus she w isely leases her property to 
strangers, She relies upon the fact that sulphur has risen from 
£4, 10s. to £7 per ton, and consequently that her Iceland diggings 
must become more valuable every year. 

“JT spent three days—from August 7th to August 9th, 1872—- 
at the solfataras of My-vatn, or Midge Lake, situated to the 
north-east of the island. I lodged at the farm of Reykjahlis 
(reeky ledge), under the roof of the well-known Hr Pétur Jéns- 
_ son, whose alacrity in composing a bill of charges has won for 
him a wide reputation. 

“On Wednesday, August 7th, I set out under the guidance 
of this worthy to inspect the diggings of Krafla, generally but 
erroneously written Krabla. And now a verbatim extract from. 
my diary will assure the reader that my statements are com- 
pletely free from the process called ‘ cooking.’ 

“ Kode to Leirhntkr (mud knoll) m one hour fifteen minutes, 
At once understood an emplacement very imperfectly described by 
old travellers, It is the northert head of a spine, a sharp prism 


‘about-one mile broad, with a magnetic direction of 215 deg, in | 
fact, nearly due north—south. It is a mass of Palagonite (sea- 
sand forming a stone), everywhere capped by spills and gushes 
of ‘modern lava, and sulphur abounds at the junction of these 
formations. The hillock of Leirhnuwkr is one vast mass of sul- 
phurous deposits. I counted seven wells upon the slope, whilst" 
the lowlands around were spotted with unwholesome-looking 
eruptions. Rode cagt to Helviti, which the Rev. Mr Henderson 
described in 1815 as a crater, not unworthy of its grim name, 
‘Hell,’ here as elsewhere, has ‘been ‘dismissed with costs,’ the 
placid blue lake, ruffled at times by the passing breeze, and 
blowing off odours the reverse of Sabsan, is now hardly worth . 
visiting. At Hrafntinnuhryger (@aven stone ridge)—excuse 
the word, I did not make it-—expected to find, as the ‘Obsidian . 
Mountain’ has been described, ‘a heap of broken wine bottles 
shining with their jet-lke colouring’ Found nothing of the 
kind, but picked up some decent specimens. Jiode back much 
edified, ete, ete. . .. | 

“On the next day rode to the Fremrinamar (outer warm- 
springs) to the south with some easting to Reykjahlis. Found 
the road utterly dissimilar to anything laid down im maps. 
After four hours thirty minutes of rough travelling, reached the — 
deposit which has been worked for some generations, but which 
cannot be said to have been EVEN SCRATCHED. The ‘lay’ is upon 
the north-eastern, the eastern, and the southern fiank of a crater, 
described by the late Professor Paijkull as ‘ probably the largest 
in Iceland.’ /immense deposits covered the ground, and white 
fumes everywhere filled the air. Whole torrents of what Mr 
Crookes calls the ‘ mainstay of our present industrial chemistry ’ 
—I mean sulphur—have here been ejected. Could not count the 
hissing ‘hot coppers, popularly called fumaroles. Returned 
after a stiff ride of eight hours thirty minutes, which gave a fine 
view of the Odds’a Hraun, the ‘great and terrible wilderness’ of 
lava to the south-west, etc. 

. “ August 9th was a lazy day, spent in preparing for a trip to the 
desert. Inspected the Hlisarnimar (ledge springs), from which 
the farm of Reykjahlid takes its name. Bravely objected to be 
deterred by the ‘smell of rotten eggs,’ by the ‘ suffocating fumes,’ . 


and by the chance of being ‘snatched from yawning abysses by 
the guide’s stalwart arms” Perhaps the conviction that the 
abyss nowhere exceeds three feet in depth may account for my 
-exceptional calmness in such deadly peril, The Hlisarndmrar, 
or Ledge Springs, lie west of the sulphur mountain, and on a 
lower pldne than the eastern deposits. They are bounded north 
by two lava-streams issuing from the base of the Hlfarfjall, and 
south by independent outbreaks of lava, showing hosts of small 
detached craters. Kast is the hill, and west the My-vatn water, 
and its selvage of fire-stone. The area of this fragment of the 
grand solfatara may be one square mile. 

“The spade deftly wielded threw up in many places pure 
flowers of sulphur. According to Dr Augustus Voelcker, this ° 
bright yellow matter gives 95°68 per cent., and according to the 
Icelandic traveller Olafsson, it is readily renewed. Below the 
golden colouy, usually is a white layer, soft, acid, and mixed with 
alum; it is ‘calculated to yield 20 to 30 per cent. Under it 
again are the red, the dark purple, the chocolate, and other tints, 
produced either by molecular change in the mineral, or by 
oxygen which the sulphur no'longer modifies, Here the material - 
ig heavy and viscid, clogging the spade, and the yield is reported 
at 50 to 60 per cent. These figures will show the absolute 
value of the supply. Beneath, at short distances; say at three 
feet, lies the ground-rock, invariably Palagonite: thus ‘falling 
in’ merely means dirtying the boots, Between the yellow out- 
crops stretch graveily tracts which the spade showed to be as 
rich as the more specious appearances. Many of the issues are 
alive, and the dead vents are easily resuscitated by shallow 
boring, in places even by pulling away the altered lava-blocks 
which cumber the surface. 

“Leaving my horse in a patch of the wild oats that every- 
where characterise this region, I walked up the sulphur moun- 
tam, whose white and yellow washings, so conspicuous from 
afar, prove to be sulphur, stones, and sand deposited by the rain 
upon the red clay. Here we picked up erystals of alum and 
lime and fragments of gypsum and selenite. The crests and 
box-shaped masses of Palagonite and altered lava gave fine 


views of the lowlands, On the summit we found some small 
x wore i tT or 
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mud-springs, which Iceland travellers-have agreed to call by 
the corrupted name ‘ Makkaluber;’ the people know them as 
‘Hyverar. This peculiarity is therefore not confined, a3 writers 
assert, to the eastern hill feet. The richest diggings lie below 
the crest, and here the fumes escape with a fizz and a mild 
growl, which vivid fancy has converted into a ‘roar.’ J returned 
from the immense soufriére. vastly edified with the spectacle of so 
much wealth lying dormant in these days of capital activised by 
labour, etc., ete. 

“To the question, ‘ Will this sulphur pay its transport?’ I 
reply unhesitatingly, Yes, if great care and moderate capital be 
expended upon the mines. In the first place, the live vents 
which waste their sourness on the desert air must be walled 
round with stones, or, better still, with planks, and the fumes 
should be arrested, ag in Mexico, by pans and other contrivances. 
The working season would be the summer, AND THE QUANTITY IS 
SO GREAT THAT MANY SUMMERS MUST ELAPSE BEFORE THE THOU- 
SANDS OF TONS WINCH COMPOSE EACH SEPARATE PATCH CAN BE 
CLEARED OFF. In winter the produce can be sent down to Hiusa- 
vik (House’s Bay), by sledges, not the Esquimaux-hke affair at 
present used in Eastern Iceland, but the best Norwegian or 
Canadian. The road is reported by all travellers to be excep- 
tionally good, running for the most part over gently undulating 
heaths, overlying basalt. There are no rivers of importance on 
the way, and the fall is about 1500 fcet in forty-five English 
statute miles. The line is wrongly placed in Gunnlaugsson’s 
map : it runs on the eastern, not the western shore of the Langa- 
vatn, and it passes to the east of the celebrated Uxahver. I 
am also assured that the much-abused Bay of Husavik ts a safe 
harbour, when proper moorings are laid down, that no vessel has 
been lost there during the last thirty years, and that Captain 
Thrupp, of H.M.S. ‘ Valorous,’ judged favourably of it. This 
also was the verdict of an old Danish skipper, who assured us 
that during the last twenty-five years he has been trading 
between Copenhagen, Hull, and Husavik, reaching the latter 
place about the end of February, and making his last voyage 
home in October. During the ‘balance’ of the year masses of 
floe-ice prevent navigation. 
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“From such a speculation present returns may be expected. 
When income justifies the outlay a tramway would greatly 
cheapen transit. The ships which export the sulphur can im- 
port coal, and now that the officinal treatment of sulphur has 
been so much simplified by the abolition of train-oil, nothing’ 
else except pressed hay for the cattle is wanted. When one 
patch is exhausted, the road can be pushed forward to another. 
I am persuaded that the whole range, wherever Palagonite and 
tava meet, will be found to yield more or less sulphur. Of course 
it will be advisable to purchase sundry of the farms, and these, 
in Iceland, range in value from £300 to £800 maximum. The 
vast waste lands to the east will carry sheep sufficient for any 
number of hands; and good stone houses will enable the English- 
man to weather a winter at which the Icelander, in his wretched 
shanty of peat and boarding, looks with apprehension. I have 
already spoken about the excellence of the summer climate, and 
any gazetteer shows that the change of temperature at Montreal 
is more to be feared than in Iceland. : 


“Tam, &c., 
“RicHARD F. Burton. 


‘© ATHEN AIM, 
** October 16, 1872.” 


The very language of Iceland seems to indicate the import- 
ance of its sulphur deposit. It 1s a significant fact that the Ice- 
landic language indicates sulphur as the “ burning-stone,” Brennt- 
stetnn, unlike the Danish Svovel, which 1s obviously derived from — 
Sulphur, Lat. 

Mr Vincent’s theory that sulphur is produced by the action 
of water on pyrites, though havmg some elements of probability 
in it, is nevertheless entircly unproven in the present state of 
science, and it 1s most unfortunate that throughout his paper, 
theory and fact are mingled in equal proportions, each being 
independent of the other. “ Zant pis pour les fatts,” 

It was left for Captain Burton to point out that the testimony 
of Commander Commerell, which appears in Mr Vincent’s paper 
to make the transit from Krisuvik to Hafnarfjorér a real path of 
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roses, did not actually speak with such anquatifed enthusiasm. 
Commander Commerell says : 

“A tramway might also be laid down, but as there are two 

hills to cross, with other difficulties, I could not positively state 

whether this were possible or net.” 

Another objection by Captain Burton appears to. be of greater 
force. It is alleged that the Krisuvik deposits extend over an 
‘area of twenty-five miles. No precise geological map is giver 
of the locality, and it is most significant that when Captain 
Burton and Mr Chapman rode from Krisa’s Bay, eastward to 
the Little Geysir, and although they looked anxiously for the 
enormous area theoretically assizned to the sulphur-formation, 
they fuiled to see any sign of it. The sulphur, like the Spanish 
‘fleet, was not in sight; and the absence of the Palagonite, which 
is invariably in other Ieclandic localities found m juxtaposition 
with the sulphur, ought to hint to geologists the true state of 
the case. 

The Danish Government were not slow to perceive, and have 
on numerous occasions endeavoured to attract attention to, their 
valuable mineral products. Mr Lock, an Enghshman, some 
years avo petitioned the Danish Government, and expressed his 
wish to take a lease of the sulphur mines at Myvatn. A com- 
mittee was elected by the Icelandie Althing to report upon this 
subject. This report, which is dated the 14th August 1869, 
exhibits the utmost timidity in permitting an alien to acquire 
rights over the mineral products of Iceland. It 1s given at full 
length in the terminal notes to this paper. | 

It is not here necessary to narrate the circumstances under 
which the Danish Government declined to adopt the local 
recommendation. It will suffice to say that on the 13th April 
1872, a contract was siened between Alfred G. Lock of London 
and the Danish Minister of Justice, Andreas Frederik Krieger, 
on the part of the Danish Government. This contract will be 
found in full in Note No. 1. The lease lasts for fifty years, and 
the terms, although costly to the English concessionaire, were 
satisfactory to the Danish Government. The greatest possible 
irritation has consequently been produced among a very small 
section of “Home Rule” Icelanders, who objected to the work- 
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ing of the mines by a stranger. The matter, however, being 
entirely taken out of their hands, their criticism on the arrange- 
ment becomes a mere historical question. 7 

A fuller description of Mr Lock’s property will be of interest 
to the English inquirer, as it shows to what an extent capital 
may be productively invested. 


Description of the Property. 


The property comprises the solfataras or sulphur springs, the | 
sulphur banks or fields, and the sulphur quarnes belonging to 
the State of Denmark, and situated in the Things Syssel in the 
‘north and east provinces of Iceland. 

The sources of sulphur in this property are threefold : 

Ist. The solfataras, or sulphur springs. 

2d. The sulphur bawks, or fields. 

dd. The sulphur qguarrees. 

The Solfataras—sSulphur is formed by certain gases generated — 
underground by volcanic action, and in sollataras these gases 
find their way to the surface of the earth through sand, ashes, 
or other voleanie substances, and in their passage sublime and 
deposit a certain portion of their sulphur, a certain amount 
escaping into the ar. 

This formation of sulphur is continuous and increasing, and 
in proportion to the streneth of the volcanic influences so is the 
rapidity with which the sulphur is formed and the amount taken 
from the solfatara replaced. For this reason they are called 
“living.” 

The solfataras of Italy require a period of twenty-five or thirty 
_ years to renew the sulphur in sufficient quantities to pay for 
extraction, whilst these are said to require only three years to 
produce the same result, the same area of solfataras im Iceland 
being consequently ten times as valuable as an equal area in 
Italy. 

The methods¢of extracting the sulphur from these are most 
inexpensive, and the plant required of the simplest description. 

The gases at present escaping into the air can be condensed 
and the sulphur obtained in a pure crystallised state, without 
any expenses for refining, by collecting the gases in clay vessels, 
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2d. The Sulphur Banks, or Fields —The gases before mentioned 
escaping into the air condense and deposit sulphur, which, were . 
the atmosphere always calm, would be precipitated in regular - 
banks, but owing to the constant shifting of the wind it is blown 
in all directions, forming layers varying from a few inches to 
several feet in thickness, and extending over vast areas of the 
surface of the surrounding ground. 

3d. Sulphur Quarries—In these localities the accumulation of 
sulphur has ceased, and when once extracted 1s not replaced; 
they are therefore called “dead.” The sulphur is found im- 
bedded in, and mixed with, lime, clay, ete., and nearly all the 
sulphur exported from Sicily is obtained from this “ssenpion 
of sulphur-bearine strata. ! 

The same kind of strata exists in the Romagna in Italy, and in 
some districts of Spain, but in the Romagna the deposit is 390 feet 
below the surface, and only yields, in the furnaces, 15 per cent. 
of sulphur, while the best of those in Spain are from forty to 
sixty feet below the surface, and contain a varying quantity of 
sulphur of from 21 to 36 per cent.—the poorest strata being near- 
est the surface—whust these (in Iceland) are upon the surface; 
and Henderson, the missionary, a most trustworthy authority, 
describes a valley one mile wide and five miles long in the 
neighbourhood of Krabla, the surface of which is very uneven, 
and consists of immense banks of red bolus and sulphur, with 
mixtures of yellow, ight-blue, and white coloured earth. 

Forbes found similar clays to contain, the white from 30 to 
40 per cent., and the red and blue clays about 16 per cent, of 
sulphur. 

The plans made by J. F. Johnstriip, Professor of Mineralogy 
at the University of Copenhagen, by order of the Danish Govern- 
- ment, and attached to the leasing contract, a copy of which will 
be found in the Appendix, show the solfataras, or living sulphur- 
fields, to extend over a district of more than SIX SQUARE MILES, 
viz. : 


Acres. Sq. miles. Acres, 


No, 2. Krabla-ndmar, about 1998 = 3 78 
No. 3. Reykjahlid-namar, ,, 1068 = 14 108 
No. 4. Fremri-ndmar, » 808 = 1h 8 
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As a gauge of the value of the Icelandic sulphur-fields we 
have been describing, it would be well to compare them with 
those of other countries. To arrive at this result, we shall give 
a comparison of the estimated cost of Sicilian and Spanish sul- 
phur, and contrast it with that derived from Iceland. 


COST OF THE SICILIAN AND SPANISH SULPHUR COMPARED 
| WITH THAT OF THE ICELANDIC. 


Cost of Sicilian sulphur, according to Signor Parodi’s Report 
to the Italian Government, vouched by English engineers, viz, : 


Per ton of sulphur, 





Fr. ¢. 
Exeavation of mineral, . , . 13 0 
Oil and tools, . . . ; 5 0 
Extraction of mineral, . . ; 16 5 
Pumping, . : . ; ; 10 0 
Fusion, . . . , , 5 5 
. General charges and taxes, . : : 11 0 
Carriage from mines to port, . _ 20 0 
Rent to proprietor of soil, . . ; 15 0 
96 0 — £3 36 10 
TO ENGLAND. 
£os. ob 
Freight, 10 0 
Export duty, ; 0 8 0 
Port charges, commission, etc., 0 4 86 
Insurance, brokerage, etc., . 0 8 0 
| 2 0 6 
Cost of Sicilian sulphur, per ton, . . £5 17 4 


« Estimated cost of Spanish sulphur, from a Report by Mr J. 
Sopwith to the Hellin Sulphur Company :” 


The first tin contains 21 per cent. of sulphur. 
», second » 36 os ” 
», third ” 23 ” ” 


It takes six tons of Spanish ore to make one ton of sulphur. 
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Per ton of sulphur. 

. £ os. d. 
Cost, . ; . ‘ 213 90 
Carriage to railway station, 02 4 
Railway carriage to Cartagena, . 0 6 6 
Loading, ete., . . ; O 4 6 
Freight from Cartagena to England, 014 90 
Royalty to Government, 0 2 8 
Insurance, 0 8 0 
Estimaicd cost of Spanish sulphur, , . . £411 Q 





“This sulphur should be worth, either int England or Mar 
seilles, from £6 to £7 per ton. | 


“Flowers of sulphur would cost £6 per ton, and their value 
would be £10,” 


Listomated Cost of Icelandic Sulphur. 


Although from the fact of the deposits of the sulphur pro- 
ducing clay, sand, ashes, ete., in Teeland bei ng on the surface, 
the working expeuses of excavation (and from the closer 
proximity to the coalfields of England, the cost of extraction) 
must be far less than those of Sicily, yet it has been thought 
advisable to be on the safe side by taking the costs of excava- 
- tion, extraction, and fusion, to be in each case the same. 


The expenses of bringing the sulphur to this country will 
then be: 


Per ton. 

£3ad 

Exeavation of mineral, . ; . . . 010 10 
Oil and toals, 0 4 3 
kixtraction of mineral, . . 013 9 
Fusion, . . : ; . ; , 0 4 7 

? Carriage to port of shipment, . - ; . 015 9 
1 Freight to United Kingdom, including insurance, 010 0 
fistimated cost of Teclandie sulphur, — . . ». &2 18 4 





ee a a pe 


* These two items are calculated at excessive and extravagant rates. The first 


item (158, per ton) was supplied by an cmiuont shipowner, and the amount of 
freight is also overstated. 
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| Per ton. 
# a. a. 
Cost of Sicilian sulphur, . . . ,; 517 4 
»» icelandic ,, . . . ; . 218 4 . 
Profit in favour of feeland, . . . . £219 0 
Per ton. 
- £os. d. 
Estimated cost of Spanish, . , ; ; 411 0 
- - Icelandic, . ; . . 218 4 
Profit in favour of decland, —. ; ; , #£112 8 





——— 


Hstumated Profit on feetandie Sulphur. 


The market price of sulphur ranges from about £6, 5s. per 
ton for third quality to £8 for best. As by far the greater part 
of the Icelandic sulphur would be best quality, its average — 
market price may be safely put at £7 per ton. 


£ os. d. 
Market price, 7 0 0 
Cost price, 218 4 





Estimated profit per ton, . , . . £4 1 8 


Estimated Profit per Annum. 


Italy, in the year 1870, exported 52,546 tons. From the 
comparison between the- relative formations, there 1s every 
reason to believe that as large a quantity can be exported from 
Iceland as from Italy; but, supposing that for the first year or 
two only one-third that quantity 1s exported, viz., 17,515 tons, at 
a profit of £4, 1s. 8d. per ton, the annual profit would amount to 
over £71,500. 
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NOTE IL. TO SECTION V. 
(Translation.) 
LEASING CONTRACT. 


The undersigned, Andreas Frederik Krieger, His Majesty the 
King of Denmark’s Minister of Justice, Commander of the 
Dannebrog and Dannebrogsmand, Commander of the Order of 
the North Star, in virtue of the authority given him by a Royal 
Resolution of the 9th March 1872, hereby grants to Alfred G. 
Lock, of London, a lease of the sulphur mines belonging to the 
State, situated in the Thing Syssel in the North and East 
Provinces of Iceland, on the following conditions: 


J. Exclusive right to work the above-mentioned mines is 
given to the lessee for the duration of the lease; they consist of 
the so-called Reykjahlidar, Krabla, and Fremri-Namar; on the 
other hand, the present contract gives the lessee no right to the 
use of, or to the possession of the land around the mines, which 
ground does not belong to the State. It must be remarked that 
the mines on the church lands at Theistareykir are not included 
in this leasing. 

II. The lease is given for fifty years, reckoned from the 1st 
september 1872 to the 31st August 1922, without either of the 
contracting parties having the right to withdraw from it. Liberty, 
however, is conceded to Alfred G. Lock to withdraw from the 
contract at any time before the 3lst August this year, date 
inclusive. : 

The lessee can make over his rights acquired by this present 
contract, together with his obligations, to other parties, against 
whose respectability and solvency no reasonable objection can 
_ be made, but he shall nevertheless be bound to communicate 
such transfer to the Ministry of Justice. His rights likewise 
shall at his death be transmitted to his heirs, 

TIE. Full liberty 1s given to the lessee as regards the working 
of the mines. The sulphur, however, must not be washed in 
running waters which have their outlet in the sea, nor in fishing- 
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waters, and as a matter of course the sulphur beds or mines 
must not be destroyed, with respect to which it is remarked that 
the earth during the diggings must not be trodden down into the 
warm beds, which are designated by a green colour in the meps 
attached to the contract, which in the year 1871 were made 
by J. F. Johnstriip, Professor of Mineralogy at the Copenhagen 
University. 

On the delivering over of the mines a survey will take place, 
at which the maps in question will be used as guides. On the 
delivering back of the mines a survey shall likewise take place. 

IV. Neither the lessee nor the workmen he employs at the 
mines shall be subject to any extraordinary taxes or imposts by 
the State or the municipality, other than those imposed on the 
other inhabitants of the island; and he shall in this respect 
enjoy the same rights as natives; but, on the other hand, he 
shall not be exempted from the ordinary taxes and charges 
imposed by the general laws of the land. 

VY. The lessee shall be bound to allow the State authorities 
to inspect the mines whenever they may think fit to do so. 

VI. The lessee shall pay an annual rental of £50 for the first 
year; £60 for the second year; £70 for the third year; £80 for 
the fourth year; £90 for the fifth year; and £100 for the sixth 
and for each of the succeeding forty-four years. 

The rental shall be paid in advance to the Minister of Justice 
in Copenhagen in two half-yearly payments,—viz., on the 1st 
September and 1st March, each time with the half part of the 
yearly amount. The first time on the Ist September 1872, with » 
£25, for the half-year from that day to the 28th February 1873. 
. The lessee shall, on the signing of this present contract, as 
security for the due payment of the rental and the proper work- 
ing and redelivery of the mines in an uninjured condition, 
deposit a sum of 5000 rixdollars in the private bank of Copen-— 
hagen, in such manner that the Minister of Justice retains the 
certificate of deposit in his possession, and can, without trial or 
sentence, and without the lessee’s authority, take them out of 
the private bank, which institution shall be forbidden to return 
them to the lessee or others without the Justice Minister’s per- 
mission, 7 
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As long as the above-mentioned amount is deposited in the 
private bank the interest of the sum may, without let or hind- 
vance from the Minister of Justice, be paid to the lessee or his 
' representatives. 

On the expiry of this leasing contract and the redelivery of 
the sulphur mines in an uninjured state, the Minister of Justice 
shall be bound to return the certificate of deposit to the lessee 
or other duly authorised persons. 

VII. Should the rental not be paid at the proper times, and 

should the lessee destroy the mines, he (the lessee) shall lose the 
rights conceded to him by this contract, and the Minister of 
Justice shall in such case be empowered to take from him the 
lease (eject him from the mines), and the deposit money be for- 
feited to the Teeland Land Fund (State Fund). Should, how- 
ever, a breach of contract take place only through omission to 
pay the rental, and the collective amount of the reutals still to 
be paid be less than the deposit, the Minister of Justice will 
refund the difference. 
VIII. Should the lessee not have removed, within two years 
from the expiry of this contract, or from the date of its annul- 
ment (see § 7), all buildings, machinery, and the lke put up at 
the mines, they shall become the property of the State without 
indemnity. 

IX. Disputes arising as to whether the lessee’s treatment of 
the mines is destructive to them, shall be settled by arbitration, 
each of the contracting parties choosing one man, and. these 
latter in case of disagreement to choose an umpire, If from any 
cause an arbitration cannot be obtained, the parties at issue are 
empowered to appeal to the law courts; es likewise in all other 
disputes avising out of this contract, in which cases the loyal 
Supreme Court of Copenhagen shall be the proper tribunal ; for 
which reason the lessee, on signing this contract, shall appoint a 
Copenhagen resident, who on his behalf shall receive summonses 
for his appearance. Should the Minister of Justice think fit to 
take law proceedings against him in Iceland, he (the lessee) shall 
be bound to receive summonses at the sulphur mines for his 
appearance at the Iceland courts, | 

X. The expense of drawing up this contract, with the stamped 
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paper and registration, as well as the expense of surveys on the 
delivering over and the delivery back of the mines mentioned 1 — 
this contract, shall be borne by the lessee. oe 

The contract shall be drawn up in duplicate, of which the one ~ 
copy is held by the Minister of Justice and the other by Mr A. 
G. Lock. . 

On the above conditions I, Alfred G. Lock, of London, have 
signed the present contract. 


Copenhagen, 13th April 1872. 


(Signed) KRIEGER. 
For Alfred G. Lock, 
(Signed) 14. DE C. CROWE. 


Witnesses— 
(Signed) RICARD,. 
( » ) POULSEN. 


The value of the stamp on this contract is calculated at 9 rigsd, to the pound 
sterling. 


NOTE IL. 
REPORT OF THE ALTHING. 


‘Report drawn up by the Committee elected for this purpose by 
the Icelandic “ Althing ” of 1869, translated after the original 
Teelandic text from the “ Althing ” reports. 


We, the undersigned, have, by the honourable “ Althing,”. 
been elected into a Committee, to state our opimion as to a 
memorial which about three years ago has been sent in to the 
Government by an English gentleman, Mr Lock, importing his 
wish to take lease of the sulphur mines in the north of Iceland, 
situated between 65° 20’ north latitude and the Arctic Sea, or, 
otherwise speaking, the mines lying on the said tract, east of 
“Myvatn” (Gnat Lake) and west of Jékulsa (Glacier River). 

Before stating our opinion about this matter, we think it 
necessary that it should be clearly understood by the honourable 
Assembly— 
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1. How the matter now stands with the sulphur mines in 
question. 

2. What right the Government has to lease out these mines 
without Incurring some obnoxious consequences to the lease- 
holder, or to other parties concerned. 

The sulphur mines that are at the disposal of the Government! 
are those of “ Reykjahlid,” “Krafla-ndmar” (the mines of the 
Krafia mountain), and “ Fremri-namar” (the mines farthest from 
the coast), but “Theistareykja-ndmar” (the mines of Theista- 
reykir) have never been Government property, although they 
apparently are lying in the tract of which the above-mentioned 
Mr Lock has wished to take lease, 

As it is well known, from the excellent essay by the Right 
Reverend Hannes Finnson, Bishop of Iceland (sce “ Rit hins 
isiendska leerdomslista-folags”"—the Works of the Icelandic 
society of Learning and Arts—vol. iv., p. 29), Mr Panl Stigsson, 
superintendent or governor of Iceland, bought of the Thorsteins- 
sons, so called, in the presence of Mr Hans Nilsson and Mr 
Hans Lauritsson, on the behalf of his Majesty Frederik IL, the 
mines of which there 1s no question here, with the exception of — 
the Theistareykja mines, or more properly speaking, the right of 
digging sulphur in these mines. This bargain was made at 
Eyjafjord on the 15th of August 1563, and the said Thorstetns- 
sons gave up the sulphur-digeines in “ Fremri-namar,” “ Krafla- _ 
namar,” and “ Heidar-? (heath) nimar;” but it is nowhere on 
record, that any land or ground for house-building and road- 
making has been comprised mm this bargain. As it appears, the 
Government of his Majesty Frederik IT. has thought it sufficient 
to acquire the monopoly of the sulphur that was to be found 
there, for, as it appears, there has, as a rule, never been lack of 
persons willing to dig out the sulphur and to carry it, like other 
merchandise, down,.to the sea-coast. 


1 A certain Hr ‘ Thorlakur O. Johnsen,” whom [{ met in Iceland, wrote to the 
Standard (Nov. 16, 1872), and asserted my “ entire ignorance’ concerning Ice- 
land generally, and the relationship between Denmark and Iceland in particular. 
‘What his ignorance, or rather dishonesty, must be, is evident when he states a 
little further on : ‘* As to the so-called wis8om of the Danish Government in leas- 
ing the mines to strangers, there can be only one reply, that ali the mines in 
feeland, whether of sulphur or other minerals, belong to Iceland and net to 
Denmark.” —Rh.. F. B. 

‘I presume this to be a clerical error for ‘‘ HiiSarnamar ” (Ledge-springs). 
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In this manner the above-mentioned mines were worked in 
the time of his Majesty Frederik IL, and a great quantity of 
sulphur was dug up there. It is said that the profit has some- 


times, in the said period, amounted to 10,000 rixdollars (or. 


upwards of £1100), and that the total export of sulphur has gone 
up to about 200 commercial lasts (or 400 tons) a year. 

In the time of Christian IV. the working of the mines, which 
had answered so well in the time of his father, was almost dis- 
continued ; and the attempts of this king to let the mines, for a 
period of fifteen years, to Mr Jorgen Brochenhuus, of Wolderslev, 
and Mr Svabe, proved a complete failure. Thus, in the time of 
Christian IV., the mines were of little consequence for the 


Government and the country. This, the Right Reverend — | 


Hannes Finnson says, was a great drawback for the Danes, as it 
caused the scarcity of powder, which was one of the reasons 
why the Danes were defeated by the Swedes in Holstein in © 
1644. 

Shortly after the middle of the seventeenth century, or in the year ~ 
1660, a certain “assessor,” Gabriel Marsilius by name, acquired — 
a concession of digging sulphur and exporting it from Iceland ;- 
and it is said that he has exported from here a very great 
quantity of sulphur with considerable profit. Since that time, 
or since 1676, little 1s said of the sulphur-mining in Iceland 
until the first part of the eighteenth century ; then, in 1724, two 
foreigners, Mr Sechmann and Mr Holtzmann, acquired a conces- 
sion of exporting sulphur from Iceland; and it is said that they 
exported a great quantity of sulphur for a period of five years; 
but this export was again discontinued, owing to the death of 
Mr Holtzmann, who was the leader of the business, and to the 
apparent unwillingness of Mr Sechmaun to repair to Iceland. 

In the year 1753 the sulphur-mining was recommenced in 
Iceland by the Government. First it was commenced in the south, 
and afterwards, or in 1761, in the north (see “Eptirmeli 18 aldar” 
—“ Review of the Events of the Highteenth Century”), The 
author of this work, the late Mr Stephensen, says, that both the 
mines, the southern and northern, have been worked with consider- 
able profit, adding, that the produce of the mines has amounted 
to 1400 rixdollars (or upwards of £155) a year; and in 1772 
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the profit of the sulphur mines in the north, according to the 
same author, was estimated at 1260 rixdollars (or about £140). 
After 1806 the Danish Government leased out the sulphur 
mines in the north to some merchants there for a trifling yearly 
rent, which in no way was a sufficient indemnity for the deteri- 
oration of the mines during the time of the lease. 

For ten years ago it was a general opinion that the brimstone 
in the Icelandic sulphur mmes for the most part was embedded 
in the layer that covers the “live mines,” and which must be 
considered a “sublimate” product of the so-called sulphur pits 
or caldrons; it had, however, been observed that In the “ Fremr-. 
namar,” so called, “dead mines” also existed where the sulphur 
stratum sometimes wag a foot thick. The sulphur digging at 
Krisuvik last year has proved that these strata can be a good 
deal thicker, as it has also been ascertained that most sulphur 
mountains contain a considerable quantity of sulphur earth, 
clayish and ferruginous sulphur; all of which might yield from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. of clean sulphur, if managed in the 
richt manner. 

When the three naturalists, Mr Steenstrup, Mr Schythe, and 
Jonas Hallerimson, travelled through Iceland in 1840, they 
calculated that the sulphur mines in the north might yield 
10,000 rixdollars’a year; but Dr Hyjaltahn, who, ten years later, 
was sent to examine these mines, disavows this statement, add- 
ing that the mines, as the matter then stood, could by no means. 
yield so much, for the “live mines” were then in a. state. of 
deterioration, and that 1t would be impossible exactly to say 
how many “dead mines” were to be found till it is ascertained 
hy successive examinations; on the other hand, he is convinced 
that the mines of Krisuvik might be able to yield 100 commer- 
cial lasts (or 200 tons) of clean sulphur a year, and the experi- 
ence of the recent time has proved this to be no cxaggeration ; 
for during the last winter (1868-69) about 250 commercial, lasts 
(or 500 tons) of raw sulphur have been dug up, which must make | 
a good deal more than 100 lasts of clean sulphur at least ; further, 
Dr Hijaltalin observes, that copper ore of rather a good quality 
is to be found there, and a more recent experience has rendered 
it likely that there is a considerable quantity of this mineral. 
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On the other hand, the sulphur must, no doubt, have accumu-. 
lated to a considerable degree in the mines of the north for the 
last twenty years they have not been worked; it is, therefore, 
pretty certain that they might now yield a considerable quantity 
of sulphur if they were worked in the right manner; but as it 
must always be borne in mind that no mines are so liable to . 
deterioration as sulphur mines, it must in consequence be very 
precarious to make them over to foreigners. A French geologist, 
Mr Eugéne Robert, who travelled here in 1835, and afterwards 
has written treatises on the geology of Iceland in the French 
language, has also called attention to this point. He says, that 
care ought to be taken not to lease out to the Englishmen (who 
then were applying for the lease) the mines in the north, as 
they might be of great consequence, the sulphur mines of Sicily 
having begun to fall off. 

As potnted out by the history of the country, and sufficiently 
proved by the experience, the produce of the mines in the north, 
if worked in the night way, ought to outweigh by far the lease- 
rent offered by Mr Lock; it would consequently be a downright 
_ loss to the country now to lease out those mines to this foreigner, 
who would not be able to give any satisfactory guaranteé for his 
working the mines im the right manner, but might, after a lapse 
of several years, return them so spoiled that the country might, 
for a long time at least, miss the profit which it ought to have 
by these mimes: endeed the lease-rent offered by the memorialiat 
seems to be comparatively high when compared to what was paid 
for the mines in the beginning of the present century, but when 
it is taken into consideration that the rent now offered is only 
the tenth part of the net profit which the mines yielded in the 
sixteenth century, the offer is by no means advantageous, neither 
1s wu desirable that foreigners should be allowed for many years to 
-amport unto this country a great number of foreign workmen, as 
this might lead to the Icelanders being deprived of a profitable 
business in their own native land. | 





+ The words in ttalics show the good old Asopian policy, ‘‘ dog in the manger” 
redivivus. The Icelandic ‘‘ hand,” when not superintended by foreigners, is idle 
and incurtous as the native of Unyamwezi: he will not work, and the work must 
not be dene for him by strangers! In the Journal I have suggested employment of 
the natives, who might learn industry by good example and discipline.—R, F. B. 
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The population of Iceland is, as it is well known, constantly 
increasing, but several branches of trade are rather in a state of 
decadence. Nothing could, therefore, be more beneficial to this 
country, than if here were to be found profitable mines, in which 
labourers might work in all sorts of weather, and this may be 
done in sulphur and other mines, as the experience showed at 
Krisuvik last winter; ten ‘and sometimes ypwards of twenty 
labourers were at work there, almost the whole winter, earning 
good daily wages. There is nevertheless no security to be had, 
that the inhabitants shall be able to benefit by this, if the 
mines are made over to strangers, neither can 1t be controlled 
that they shall not destroy the mines altogether, and render them 
completely useless after a lapse of some years. 

The Icelandic sulphur mines are in such a condition as not to 
be worse for waiting, on the contrary they will improve by it, 
and it would be greatly beneficial to them, not to be worked for 
the present. . 

The sulphur mining at Krisuvik has shown that these mines 
are better ahd richer than had been expected; and this may be | 
the case too with the mines in the north, which have most fre- | 
quently been deemed richer and more extensive than those of 
Krisuvik. 

When sulphur trade has been carried on in this country, both 
in past centuries and at present, the mode of proceeding has 
been very inappropriate and unpractical, for partly the sulphur 
has been carried, with all the dross in it (which often goes up 
to forty per cent. or more), down to the sea-coast, and from there 
to Copenhagen ; partly the method of cleaning has been so un- 
satisfactory and inappropriate, as to render the cost of cleaning 
the double of what is needful. It appears from the writings of the 
late Bishop Hannes Finsson, that in the time of King Frederick IL, 
the sulphur was cleaned by means of train-oil, and this method 
has been continued down to the middle of the present century. 
This was sheer insanity, as it made the cleaning many times 
more expensive than was necessary, and than it was at the same 
time in other countries, where sulphur was then cleaned by 
means of sublimation. But this was not all, the grease moreover 
that got into the sulphur, rendered it unfit for powder manu- 
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facture, as may be seen from the writings of Mr Jén Eirfksson 
and others. Of late a new method has been hit upon in France, 
namely, to clean the sulphur by condensing hot steam, and as 
hot springs are to be found in the neighbourhood of all ‘the 
Icelandic sulphur mines, this might now be turned to a good 
account for the sulphur trade; bésides it would make the cost 
of transport by far less heavy, if the sulphur could be carried 
down to the sea-coast and marketed in a clean state. 

It results from all. this that Mr Lock’s offer is by no means - 
so acceptable as some might suppose, for the local government 
(when established here) might, with the greatest facility, make 
the mines in the north many times more profitable than they 
would be if Mr Lock’s offer were to be accepted; moreover, the 
mines being at the disposal of the said government, a sufficient - 
control may be had that they shail not be overworked or | 
destroyed. | | 

Were the Danish Government, therefore, to grant the request 
of the memorialist, as it 1s framed, this might easily, as the 
inatter now stands, lead to suits of law between the Government 
itself and him, on the one hand, and between the said Govern- 
ment and some private landowner, on the other; for it is quite 
certain that. the Government has no right whatever over the 
sulphur trade in all the localities pointed out by the memorialist. 
As clearly evinced by the late Bishop Hannes Finsson, the 
sulphur trade in Iceland can, in no way, be considered as a 
“regale;” and, accordingly, the Government ought to be very 
circumspect in this matter, lest it hurt the right of private land- 
owners. 

From the above-mentioned motives, it seems to the Committee 
that it 1s unadvisable to accept the offer of the memorialist, and, 
consequently, submits to the honourable “ Althing” to dissuade 
the Government altogether from granting the concession re- 
quested by Mr Lock. 

But as some members of the Committee have uttered the 
opinion that it might be considered as partiality, altogether to 
exclude foreigners from the sulphur trade in Iceland, provided — 
that it could be suthciently controlled, that this should neither 
be detrimental to the country in general, or to the mines in 
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special, the Committee has thought it its duty, if this considera- 
tion should prevail in the honourable assembly, to submit a 
secondary or modified proposal, to the effect that it shall be re- 
quested of the Government to make the concession dependent 
on the following conditions : 

1, The memorialist shall himself make the necessary arrange-_ 
ments with the parties concerned concerning pieces, lots, 
and parcels of land, which he may be in need of, for the © 
cleaning and transport of the sulphur, and which are not 
at the disposal of the Government. 

2. The memorialist shall have commenced the working of the 
mines within a year from the day on which the licence 1s 
handed over to him. 

3. The memorialist shall always sive the natives of Iceland 
opportunity to work by halves at the cleaning and trans- 
port of the sulphur, and he shall not, for this purpose, 

employ foreigners more than by halves at most, as far as, 

he offers the same conditions to the natives as to the 
foreioners, and these conditions shall be acceded to by 
the former. 

4 The Government shall be authorised, at the cost of the 
memorialist and its own, to be paid by halves, to appoint 
a man for the purpose of controlling, that the leaseholder 
shall not destroy the mines for ever by his method of 
working them. 

5. The memorialist shall pay a rent of £100 sterling for the 
first year ; for the next two years, £200; for the next two 
years thereon, £300; and for the last five years, £400 a year; 
and the concession shall expire after a lapse of ten years. 

6. The memorialist shall, on receipt of the licence, deposit a 
sum of £5000.as a security for the fulfilment of these 
conditions, but it shall be returned to him at the end of 
the ten years, during which he shall have made use of 
the concession as far as he shall have fulfilled all the 
conditions that have been stipulated; but otherwise he 
is to forfeit both the concession and security-money 
if he shall have infringed any of the above conditions, - 
excepting only if this infringement be caused by difi- 
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culties in making such arrangements with the ‘parties 
concerned on the spot as are mentioned under head 1. 

7. All disputes arising from this contract between the Govern~ 
ment on the one hand, and the memorialist on the other, 
shall be settled by the said Government alone; and no> 
appeal to courts of law shall be allowed m this case, 
neither in this country or elsewhere. 

-8. Both the yearly rent and security-money, if forfeited, shall 
fall to the Icelandic country-fise, and be at the disposal 
of the “ Althing.” 


REYKJAVIK, the 14th August 1869. 


(Signed) JON HJALTALIN. JON SIGURDSSON. 
Charman and Reporter, BENEDIKT SVEINSSON. 
TRYGGIR GUNNARSSON, 
Secretary, GRIMUR THOMSEN. 


In a most humble petition of the “ Althing,” dated the 7th 
September 1869, addressed to His Majesty the King, the said 
assembly has altogether adopted the considerations and proposals 
of the Committee, as specified above. 

Thus, iz the first place, the “ Althing” begs that the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty shall not accept Mr Lock’s offer to take 
lease of the sulphur mines in the north, but, on the contrary, 
refuse altogether to lease them out for the present; and in case His 
Majesty’s Government should not think fit to follow this advice, 
the “ Althing,” an the second place, begs that the concession, if 
eranted at all, may be made dependent on such conditions as 
are specified in the above report under heads 1 to 8. 

The only difference between the conditions contamed in the 
Report of the Committee and those in the petition of the 
“ Althing” is: that under dead 5 is added a clause to the effect 
that the lease-holder, besides the yearly rent, shall pay £10 a 
year to the clergyman of “ Myvatns-thing” (or district of Myvatn).* 


1 The words in italics show the “narrowness of the insular mind:” the idea — 
of £10 per annum being an item of any importance in the extensive Sberations 
which would be required to make these sulphur diggings pay!—R. F. 
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SECTION VI. 


SULPHUR IN SICILY. 


The kindness of Mr Consul Dennis of Palermo enables me to 
offer the following sketch of sulphur in Sicily. 

Sulphur, it is well known, forms the most important branch 
of Sicilian commerce and exportation, Found, as in Iceland, in 
the blue marl which covers the central and the southern parts 
of the island, its area extends over 2600 square miles; fresh 
mines are always being discovered, and there 1s no symptom 
of exhaustion. In 1864 Sicily worked about 150 distinct 
diggings, whose annual yield exceeded 150,000 tons; in 1872 
these figures rose to 550 and nearly 2,000,000 of quintals, or | 
cantars. The latter contains 100 rotoli (each 0°7954 kilogrammes 
= 12 1b, Eng. avoir), or 79°342 kilogrammes = 175 lbs, Eng. 
avoir. The richest in 1864 were those of Gallizze, Sommatine, 
and Favara: their respective yearly production showed 100,000, 
80,000, and 60,000 quintals. 

“The visitor to a sulphor mine,” says Mr Goodwin, late H.M.’s 
Consul, Palermo, “usually descends by a plane or staircase of 
high inclination to the first level, where he finds the half-naked © 
miner picking sulphur from the rock with a huge and heavy 
tool; boys gathering the lumps together, and carrying them to 
the surface; and if water be there, the pump-men at work drain- 
ing the mine. A similar scene meets his eye in the lower or. 
second level. Above ground the sulphur is heaped up in piles, 
or fusing In kilns.” This passage well shows the supencr facility 
of collecting sulphur in Iceland, where it hes in profusion upon 
the surface. 

The ore thus obtained by fusion, after hardening into cakes, is 
carried to the coast by mules and asses, or by carts where there 
are roads. When the new network of railways covers the island, 
of course there will be greater facility for transport, but the 
expense will increase with equal proportion. 

The number of hands in 1844 was estimated at 4400—ze., 
1300 pick-men, 2600 boys, 300 burners, and 200 clerks and 
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others, to whom must be added 2600 carters, and 1000 whart- 
ingers, raising the total to 8000, out of a population (January I, 
1862) of 2,391,802, inhabiting an area of 10,556 square miles. 

The following translation, or rather an abbreviation of an 
article, “ Lo Zolfo,” in the journal 77 Commercio Sieiliano (March 
4, 1873), gives the latest statistics: 

“The Committee of Industrial Inquiry, during its recent 
sessions at Palermo, Messina, and Catania, has collected valu- 
able information’ upon the general conditions of the island, and 
upon its principal articles of commerce. | 

“We will begin with the chief branch, sulphur, whose exporta- - 
tion in the raw state during the last decade is shown by these — 
figures : : 

In 1862, =: 1,438,000 quintals = 250,775,000 Eng. lbs, avoir., or 125, 387 
tons of 2000 lbs. 

,, 1863, = 1,470,000, 

», 1864, = 1,398,000 7 

,, 1865, = 1,382,000 ,, 

,, 1866, = 1,791,000 ,, 

»» 1867, = 1,925,000 a+ 

,, 1868, = 1,723,000 _,, 

,, 1869, = 1,701,000 _,, 

,, 1870, == 1,727,000, 

,, 1871, = 1,712,000 - | 

,, 1872, = 1,969,000 »» - (estimated). 


“Sicily may be considered the monopolist of the trade in 
natural sulphur. Other solfataras exist in Croatia, Gallicia, and 
Poland; at Vaucluse in France, at Murcia in Spain, and in 
Egypt on the Red Sea;? but the production may be considered 
unimportant. Even the Zolfare of the Romagna cannot be com- - 
‘pared with those of Sicily, as we see by the following figures of 
exportation : 


In 1862, == 22,057 quintals.. 
., 1868, == 57,275 —,, 
1864, == 35,524, 


,, 1865, = 70,841 - 
,, 1866, = 4,381 
,, 1867, = 2,722 2 


a 


1 Iceland is here ignored, perhaps from the jealousy which foresees a fortunate: 
rival. 
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In 1868, = 8,846 quintala, 
», 1869, = 3,885 ” 
1, L870, = 15,659 - 


», 1871, = 12,320! ,, 


“The annual production of the Romagna mines reaches only 
120,000 quintals, including the less important diggings of Latera 
Serofaro, Volterra, Grosseto, and Avellino. Sulphurous earth 
covers all the Sicilian provinces of Caltanissetta (Kal’ at el Nisé, 
the fort of women) and Girgenti,? and a part of Catania; whilst 
there are two isolated ridges (lembi) at Lercara de’ Freddi of 
Palermo, and at Ghibellina of Trapani. Those actually worked 
exceed 550, 

“Experts greatly differ in opinion concerning the supply still 
remaining for exportation ; we have determined that the diggings 
at the actual rate of exportation may last another hundred 
years,® , 

“Mining property, according to Siciflan law, belongs to the 
soil; and public opinion, as well as vested interests, would 
strenuously oppose the legislation which prevails in upper Italy. 
Yet the present conditions ure highly unsatisfactory. Working 
upon a small scale in fractionary estates has diminished profits, 
and in many cases has caused mines to be abandoned. ‘And the 
evil is ever increasing with the greater depths of the diggings 
ane 


* These immense fluctuations in the market are probably caused by the Phydloa- 
era vastatria now devastating the Continent. Trieste alone, for instance, has of 
late years imported as much as twenty cargoes of 200 tons each (a total of 4000} 

er annum ; and the unground sulphur sells at about £7, 10s. per ton as in 
ngland. The spread of the disease ts likely to cause an increased demand. 

* In 1864, aceording to Mr Consul Dennis, the author of Murray's ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Sicily,” the two most important mines of Girgenti were ‘La Crocella ” 
and ‘‘ Mandarazai” near Comitine, belonging to Don Ignazio Genusardi, The 
yielded annually 140,000 quintals = 10,9374 tons, worth about £70,000, and 
gave constant employment to 700 hands (chiefly from the o posite town of Arra- 

ona), at the daily cost of about £60, The produce was gs lipped at the Mole of 
irgenti, and the road was thronged day and night at certain seasons with loaded 
' carta and beasts of burden, chiefly mules. 

Caltanissctta, Serra di Valco, on Monte Carano, and St Cutaldo are villages in 
the heart of the sulphur district. ‘‘ The seenery is wild and stern. The moun- 
tains are of rounded forms, always hare, here craggy, there browned with scorched 
herbage, and in parts tinged with red, yellow, and grey, by the heaps of ore and 
dross at the mouths, Corn will not thrive in the fumes of sulphur; what little 
cultivation is to be seen is generally in the bottoms of the valleys. The hills 
around St Cutaldo are burrowed with sulphur mines,” 

* In a recent report to the Italian Government, Sig. Parodi estimates that 
Sicilian sulphur will be exhausted in fifty to sixty years, 
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where the inflow of water offers fresh difficulties. The only 
remedy would be the combination of small farmers, and the 
massing of the less important diggings under a single ‘cultivator,’ 

“As yet there are only two such associations; and their suc- 
‘cess in working properties so subdivided as not to pay, recom- 
mends them to societies and capitalists, One 1s at the Croce 
group of Lercara, where many owners have jomed to subscribe 
for machinery to raise the mineral (macchina di eduzione). The 
other is at the Madore group, also of Lercara; here a consider- 
able part of the very small diggings has of late been let to one 
and the same ‘ cultivator,” At Aggira, in the province of Catania, 
there are two bodies of workmen, called Gabedlotti, because they 
unite to pay the annual Gabella (rent-price) to the proprietor. 
Of these the large and the more successful is at Assaro in the 
territory of Calascibetta; it has collected eighteen members who 
formerly injured one another by the mismanagement of the deep 
diggings and by jealous competition in securing hands. It 1s 
a civil society with unlimited lability; some of the associates 
receive only half shares, which reduces the whole number of 
actionnaires to sixteen. The works are directed by a resident 
member, and the exportation by another at Catama. It ‘is 
a good instance of how valueless mines may be made to pay. 

“But Sicily, under her present law, has to contend not only 
against the excessive division of property, but also with the 
normal conditions of leasing it, Of these, the most injurious 1s 
the short term of the Gabella, which averages six, and which 
seldom passes nine, years. This period, far too brief to permit 
the use of machinery, which, demanding unusual outlay, secures 
a much greater amount of production. 

“The Gabella is generally defrayed in kind, that is, in sulphur 
at the mouth of the pit. Only one case of money payment is 
known; in 1868 the Prince of Sant ‘“Eha, owner of the Zolfara 
di Grottacalda, leased his property to an anonymous French 
society, which, besides advances of capital @ fonds perdus, can 
afford a high yearly rent. Before this agreement was concluded, 
the Gabdelle did not exceed 30 per cent. of the total production ; 
now they have risen to 36, and even to 40, But in this case 
longer leases were conceded. 
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“ Several of the most important diggings have been let to French 
and English companies. | 

“ Nothing can be ruder than the mode of working. Where the 
usual outward signs of sulphur present themselves, steeply in- 
clined galleries called ABuchi a Scale are driven, and the ore is 
brought to grass, without any of those preparatory measures 
which demand time and money, but which afterwards yield so 
well. The underground works are longitudinal tunnels follow- 
ing the inclination of the sulphur bank, and so cut by cross 
galleries that the prospect suggests a cavern supported by stalac- 
tite columns. The metal, detached with picks, is carried, up the 
rude, flights of stairs by children whose ages vary from seven to 
fifteen, and it is disposed about the pit mouth in a peculiar way, 
so as to facilitate measurement and distribution. 

“ When the bank is exhausted, the pillars are attacked, and thus | 
the abandoned portions readily fall in. Accidents at times occur 
from the pressure of the ground, and these have often caused 
loss of life; they usually result from the negligence and ignor- 
ance of the overseers (Capimaestré), men who ignore everything 
but ‘rule of thumb. The Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has wisely drawn out a project of mining laws, intended 
‘to secure the safety of the workmen by giving information to 
the directors, and by facilitating works of common interest to 
those concerned. It is evident that the State can remove the 
obstacles of sub-divided property, and that its duty is to look 
after the condition and the health of its subjects who are work- 
ing 80 to 100 metres underground. Already the ministry has 
founded a superior school of mines at Palermo, and a second at 
the Zolfare .of Caltanissetta. Let us hope that its term of office 
may last long enough for carrying out the instruction which 
alone can develop the sulphur supply of Sicily. 

“ Here, as elsewhere, the miners’ deadliest enemy is water. Of 
the various draining systems applied to the tunnels, the favourite 
is a long cut through the gallery, carried to the surface; and its 
principal merit is the saving of labour where wages are, a8 in 
this island, unusually high. But as the disposition of the ground 
often causes drains to become long and expensive works, there 
is a general use of pumps, The latter, till the last few years, 
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‘were made of wood, and worked by hand; metal has become 
more common, but steam’ machinery is almost confined to the 
foreign concessions. As regards hauling up, shafts, or vertical 
wells, are almost unknown, although they have been strongly 
recommended for mines which have reached 50 metres, and 
‘a majort for those 100 metres deep. oo 

“The metal, when brought to grass, is freed from its earthy 
matters principally by fusion; the system being founded upon 
the different. degrees of caloric required to liquefy ore and dross. 
The operation most in vogue is that called det Calearont: the | 
heaps are covered with a layer of earth, and the heat is kept up. 
chiefly by burning the sulphur itself. As those kilns are built 
upon inclined surfaces, the melted matter flows into wooden 
forms, where it cools and solidifies. The great loss, calculated - 
at about one-third, has led to a variety of improvements; many 
have been adopted by private cultivators, few have been more 
‘extensively applied, and none can boast of complete success; 
The best hitherto produced is the so-called ‘ vapour-fusion’ 
invented by a certain Sig. Thomas, and patented to the Soeietd 
‘privilegiata per la fusione dello Zolfo in fiaha, an anonymous 
body, whose headquarters are at Milan. The essential part of 
the process is to separate the ore by ordinary fuel, using for the 
transmission of .caloric water-steam at the tension correspond- 
ing with the temperature which fuses sulphur. The Society | 
established its apparatus at several mines, which paid a propor- 
tion of raw sulphur as bonus to the patentees; the remainder 
went to the ‘ cultivator’ as remuneration for the mineral which 
he provided. Many were disused after a few months, the reason 
‘alleged being that they were of use only when applied to poor 
ores and gypseous gangues. Lercara is the only place which 
still works by ‘ vapour-fusion.’ 

«The sulphur is exported either in lumps (ballate?), as it comes 
from the moulds, or it is refined to suit the intended object. 
That used for vines is ground before exportation; there are 
mills at all the ports, and the expense per quintal reaches only 
a few centimes. The powder is stored in sacks, 
vane 


1 Each ballata weighs 70 rotoli = 1224 lbs. avoir., and two are a mule-load, 
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“Sicilian sulphur is sufficiently pure, as a rule, to be directly 
adopted in many chemical and industrial processes. For the 
pharmacy, however, for gunpowder, and for other specialties of 
technology, further refining is necessary. This operation is 
limited on the island by the high price of fuel: there are only 
two or three wsines at Catania and at Porto Eurpedoch: more- 
over, these work irregularly, and on a small scale. Thus the 
refinery of Sicilian and Romagna sulphurs is carried on almost 
exclusively abroad. | 

“The principal exporting places are Catania, Licata, Palermo, 
Porto Eurpedoch, Terranova, and Messina. The following are 
the approximate figures of the respective harbours: 


Catania ships, ; . 202,000 quintals. 
Licata . .  . 460,000, 
Messina . . 50,000 - 
* Palermo " . . 78,006 - 
Porto Eurpedoch _ ,, . . $17,000 - ; 
Terranova ” . . 200,000 - 


Palermo offers great advantages of freight by means of return 
colliers, but the distance of land transport is fatal to all but the 
sulphur of Lercara. Messina exports only to the United States - 
sulphur forms the heavy cargo, the lighter being composed of 
rags, oil, and agrum (sour fruits, lemons, etc.). But if there is 
little shipping of the mineral at Messina, she may be called the 
headquarters of the sulphur trade. Embarkation takes place at 
other harbours, though there are often badly protected roads ; 
the only reason being their neighbourhood to the mines, Mes- 
sina” urged upon the Committee a reduction of tariffs on the 
Yailways which connect it with Catania and Leonforte: but it 
would be hardly fair thus to protect one city when its rivals, 
besides being favoured by topographical position, are industri- 
ously improving their means of embarkation, and are making 
efforts to protect shipping during winter. 

“At all the harbours there are merchants who make ‘the export 
‘their specialty; they buy up the produce of the smaller mines, 
a 


1 On the northern flank of the range, which, running from north-north-east to 
south-south-west, nearly bisects the island. It is a mean town in the mountains, 
Licata, the southern port, is nearest to the central mines. - 

* Her chief exports are fruit, oil, and silk, 
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store it in their magazines, and ship it when the prices are most 
likely to pay. The principal ‘cultivators, however, have estab- 
lished their own deposits, and export on their own account 
without using middle-men. ; 

“An intelligent merchant at Messina assured the Committee 
that two-thirds of the total consumption took place im winter 
and the rest in summer, whilst the exportation during the latter 
season is by far the greatest on account of the superior ease and 
safety of navigation. But, as the melting is mostly in Sep- 
tember, the results to cultivators and to exporters are, that a 
large part of the year passes away in imaction, accumulating 
interest upon cargoes and seriously checking profits. 

“It is greatly to be desired that some company with large _ 
capital should be formed to make advances of money, thus set-_ 
ting free the modest means of ‘ cultivators’ and merchants, and 
enabling them to lay out more upon the mines.* | 

“The actual medium price (March 4, 1878) of sulphur in the 
Sicilian ports is represented by twelve lire (or francs) per quintal ; 
and the following are the approximate items which make up 
this figure : 


Cost of mining, 6°600 He or francs. 


Land transport, = 2°480 - 
Embarking, = 0°313 ' 
‘Chltivator’s’ profit, <= 1'607 - 
Export dues, = 1:000 - 





Total, 12-000 ? 


14 


« After a few years, when the network of railways shall have 
been finished, when embarkation is improved, and perhaps when 
the production is rendered casier and safer, we may hope to see 
the figure L.12 fall to L11, and even to L.10.50, 

“The Committee has hitherto considered only the produce 0 of 
Sicily per se, and this appears the place to notice its future pro- 
duction and its employment in the general commerce of the 
world. Many have indulged in exaggerated hopes and fears 





1 * Tryst” seems to be the beau edeal of trade where it has not been tried. I 
have seen its workings 1 in Afriea and in Ieeland, and my experience is that it Is a 
pis aller which gives more trouble than it is worth. 

3 Here it is not stated whether paper or specie ‘‘ lire” are meant. 
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upon this subject. While some fear that our mineral may be 
“Superseded by other substances, others hope that the reduced 
cost of Sicilian sulphur may enable it to serve the purposes for 
- which pyrites are now generally used. 

“ An attentive examination of the snestion proves that, in the © 
actual state of industry, sulphur and pyrites have nothing to fear 
from each other. 

“Several industries, especially the manufactures of sulphuric 
acid, do not require pure sulphur in the free state; they find it 
more economical to extract that contained in metallic sulphures, 
especially in iron pyrites. On the other hand, it is well known that 
extracting pure sulphur from the sulphures and manufacturing 
sulphuric acid from pure sulphur are practically impossible; the 
former. could never contend against the Sicilian mines, nor can 
the latter rival the cheap produce of pyrites. As the uses of 
the two are different, so will be their sources of supply; and it 
is hard to believe that any change of price can cause concurrence 
between the two, 

“A fair proof is the concurrent development of both articles. 
Between 1832 and 1872 the produce of the Sicilian mines has 
quadrupled ; and this was exactly the time when pyrites began 
to be used, and succegsfully took their place in the nanmineture 
of sulphuric acid. 

“These considerations should silence the areuments which con- 
tend for the abolition of export duties upon sulphur, in order to 
make it compete with pyrites. The State draws an annual 
revenue of some two million lire (2,000,000 franes = £80,000) ; 
and it cannot be expected to yield so legitimate a source of 
income, until at least assured by competent persons that the 
impost 1s a weight upon, and a damage to, Italian industry and 
commerce.” 

To this very fair report Mr Consul Dennis adds: “I have no 
notion that the supply of Sicilian sulphur is nearly exhausted ; 
more deposits are known than can be worked. There are many 
spots in the heart of the island which abound in the mineral, but it 





1 It would be better to state that sulphur costing above £5 per ton cannot at 
present compete with pyrites ; sold below that price it would soon drive its rival 
out of the market. 
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must lie useless, for as yet there are no means of conveying it 
to the coast for shipment. The export of sulphur has bean 
increasing greatly, it is true, from 100,000 tons (= £400,000) in 
1855 to 200,000 (=£1,000,000) in 1871, but the export is regu- 
lated rather by the demand in foreign markets than by the supply. 
The large quantity made from ion pyrites of late years im many. 
European countries has, of course, much lowered the demand on. 
Sicily. In 1871 the quantities fell to 180,000 tons (= £956,000), 


but in 1872 they rallied to 192,000 tons. This quantity was 
thus distributed : : 


Great Britain and her colonies took 46,418 tons,+ 


France, . . . . 41,699 ,, 
United States, . . , 91,846 ,, 
Germany and Austria, . . 22,848 ,, 
Italy and-the Kast, . 47,160 ,, 
Russia, . . ; 1,526 ,, 
Spain and Portugal, ; 8,236 ,, 
Other countries, . . 3,008 ,, 





Grand total, 192,241  ,, 


“JT should remark that the quantities stated above are from the 
official returns of the custom-house; they are probably under- 
stated to the extent of 25 to 50 per cent., few exporters declar- 
ing the full quantity or value, and the Doganier having scant 
interest to verify the declarations. The amount exported last 
year (1873) was probably not much under 300,000 tons. 

“The great rise of prices in the necessaries of life of late years, 
and the increased demand fer labour, consequent on the con- 
struction of railways, harbours, and other public works, have 
doubled the price of sulphur in Sicily. But when the network 
of railways with which it is proposed to intersect the island is 
completed, when the country roads are laid out to feed them, 
and when the ports of Girgenti, Licata, and Catania, are en- 
larged and deepened, so as to accommodate vessels of large size, 
then it will soon be ascertained what treasures of sulphur Sicily 
still contains.” ° 


1‘ Brimstone” in the Afining Journal (September 19, 1874) made England 
import els a total of 50,049 tons (= £336,216), but in 1873 only 45, 167 tons 
(= £299,727) 
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In conclusion I would observe that this age of national armies 
and bloated armaments is not likely to allow decline in the use 
and the value of sulphur, and that nothing can be more unwise 
than to rely upon a single source of supply, Sicily, which might 

at any time be closed to us by a Continental war. : 


RicHarp F, Burton, 


NoTE ON THE COMPAGNIE SOUFRIERE OF THE RED SRA. 


Schweinfurth (“ Heart of Africa ”), when passing down the Red 
Sea, speaks of the Sulphur Company at Guirsah. Its conces- 
sion extends over 160 miles of coast southwards from Cape 


_ Seid. The ore is obtained from gypseous schiste; and all the 


fresh water for the workmen, of whom there are over 300, must 
be brought from the Nile, 

I need hardly remark that if sulphur is found to pay under 
these circumstances, we may expect great things from Iceland, 


| 


SECTION VIE 
SULPHUR IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


According to Mr Charles Boner (p, 312, “Transylvania: 
its Products and its People,” London: Longmans, 1865), the 
whole district round Biidds contains rich deposits of sulphur; 
and yet Hungary draws her supplies from the Papal States 
and Sicily; yielding, as the latter has hitherto done, a million 
and a half hundredweights per annum. So with sulphuric acid 
which has played so important a part in raising the industry 
of Europe to its present state. A single commercial house 
in Kronstadt employs nearly 300 ecwts., and would probably 
use more were its price not so high, The sulphuric acid fac- 
tory at Hermannstadt, the only one in the province, uses 300 
to 400 cwts. annually. The custom-house returns for Tran- 


bos : 


* 


sylvania vary from 300 ewts. to 3000 ewts., as the article comes 


sometimes from Trieste, sometimes from Vienna, where the 
duty has already been paid. In 1863, the amount of sulphur 
produced in the Austrian monarchy was 35,085 cwts., al an 
average price of 6fl. 44kr. per cwt. The consumption has 
regularly augmented owing to the increase in the number 
of soda factories: in 1858, the import from foreign states was 
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71,337 ewts.; in 1859, it was 86,673. Mr Boner has profited | 
in the following remarks by two reports made by M. Brem, — 


director of a chemical factory at Hermannstadt, and by Dr F-. 
Schur, professor at Kronstadt : 
“The gulphur-deposits are situated at the south and west of 


Biidés,! and not on the mountain itself. The places are Kis: 


Soosmezi, also Vontala Feje Bulvanyos, and a little above the 
chalet Gal Andras, Thirty different diggings were undertaken 
in a circuit of at least eighteen miles; but the extent of the 


ground where the deposits are, is more than three times this size. 


The deposits run in unequal strata of from one to nine inches 


under the mould, which varies in thickness from one to three 


fect. The soil was everywhere saturated with sulphur, and in 


this permeated earth pieces of pure sulphur were found. They 


were of pale-yellow colour, fine-grained, and with a strong smell 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. Here and there only was a sort found 


with a-certain hardness (cohesion), and even this, when dried, - 


became brittle and ticturable. All this shows that the mineral 
ig a true volcanic sulphur, and that the deposits will continue as 
long as the inner activity of Mount Biidés lasts. A careful 


analysis gives as result, in the carth taken in one place, 63°96 - 


per cent.; in a second spot, 61-00 per cent. ; and in a third, 41°01. 


per cent. of sulphur.” * 








1 Biidds is elsewhere deseribed as a pointed cone of trachyte 8745 feet high, a 
solfatara or volcano, which, though never in actual eruption, incessantly pours 


. forth streams of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and these act as vents for the forces - 


generated in the depths of the earth. 
2 The following is the analysis of the aluminons earth near Bids : 


Sulphuric acid, , , . 51°59 per cent. 
Water and sulphuric clay, ar 4 

mixed with lime, vo ees 
Clay, . ; ; ; ; 1898 ,, 
Silica, . . , ; , 14:00, 
Lime, . , ; ; . 9°65 =, 
Potash, . . . . . 100 =a, 
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“The district whence the earth was taken is a space of 
16,000,000 square fathoms, Allowing for interruptions in the 
deposits, and taking these at an average thickness of three 
inches instead of nine, 200 Ibs. of sulphur might be obtained 
from every square fathom, even if we suppose the earth to con- 
tain only 50 per cent. of the mineral. But we have seen that- 
It has 61 per cent., and, in some cases, nearly 64 per cent. of 
‘*sulphur. Continuing the calculation, the district would contain 
16,000,000 cwts. of the precious commodity. Ten years ago, 
raw sulphur from Sicily and the Papal States (vid Trieste) cost, 
in Hermannstadt, 94 florins per cwt. Competent authorities are 
of opinion that it might be produced here for 5 florins per cwt., 
Inclusive of the carriage from Biidés to Kronstadt. Sulphur 
costs more than this in the places where it is produced in 
Poland, Slavonia, and Bohemia. Every year the demand for 
the article increases, for almost each year brings with it new 
appliances, and shows how indispensably necessary it is in the 
daily hfe of civilised communities. We all know what are the 
profits arising from chemical fabrications; and I think the faots 
here given wili hardly fail to attract the attention of those who 
are willing to turn their knowledge and spirit of enterprise to 
account. For Transylvania at large, but for Kronstadt especially, 
it would be of the greatest advantage to obtain the article in 
question at a cheaper rate; for not only might undertakings, 
which, as yet, are but projects, be called into existence, but 
others: already thriving be considerably enlarged.” 


SECTION VIII. 


EXTRACTED FROM “ ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES AMONG THE 
ANDAMAN ISLANDERS.” By FrepEric J. Movat, M.D.,’ 
FRCS, ETc, Ere, ETc. Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, 
London, 1863. 


the sulphur on the top of the cone occurs in such quantity in 
the cracks and fissures, often liming them to the thickness of 
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more than half-an-inch, that the question naturally arises 
whether the sulphur could not be worked with advantage. 

Although in the immediate neighbourhood of the crater, 
where the fissures are numerous, the ground seems to be com- 
pletely penetrated with sulphur; this is so evident in other 
parts, only a few feet lower, where the surface 1s unbroken. 
There are, however, some reasons which seem to promise that 
a search might be successful. In eruptive cones, like that of. 
Barren Island, there is always a central tube or passage, con- 
necting the vent in the crater with the volcanic action in the 
interior, In this tube the sulphur, generally in combinatign 
with hydrogen, rises in company with the watery vapour, and 
is partly deposited in the fissures and interstices of the earth 
near the vent, the remainder escaping through the apertures. 

If in the present case we admit. the sensible heat of the 
ground of the upper third of the cone to be principally due to 
the condensation of steam—-a process of which we have abun- 
dant evidence in the stream of hot water rushing out from 
underneath the cold lava—it is not improbable that the whole 
of the upper part of the interior of the cone 1s intersected with 
spaces and fissures filled with steam and sulphurous vapour, 
these being sufficiently near the surface to permit the heat to 
penetrate. It is therefore not unlikely that at a moderate depth 
we should find sulphur saturating the volcanic sand that covers 
the outside of the cone. | | 

I only speak of the outside, as we may conclude from the 
evidence we have in the rocks of lava in the crater, and those 
bulging out on the side, that the structure of the cone is sup- 
ported by solid rock nearly to Its summit, the ashes covering it 
only superficially. 

From what has been said above, the probability of sulphur 
being found near the surface, disposed in such a way as to allow 
of its being profitably exhausted, will depend on the following 
conditions : 

First, That the communication of the central canal, through 
which the vapours rise, with its outlets, be effected not through 
a few large but through many and smaller passages, distributed 
throughout the thickness of the upper part of the cone. 
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_ Second, That some of these passages communicate with the 
loose cover of ashes and stones which envelops the rocky sup- 
port of the cone, , ! 

Although I have mentioned some facts which seem to indi- 
cate the existence of such favourable conditions, and which are. 
moreover strengthened by an observation by Captain Campbell, 
who saw vapour issuing, and sulphur being deposited near 
a rocky shoulder, about two-thirds of the height, on the eastern 
ddscent of the cone; still their presence can only be ascertained 
satisfactorily by experimental cdigcing, . 

if a preliminary experiment should make it appear advan- 
_bageous to work the cone reeularly, the material about the apex, 
after being exhausted of the sulphur that is present, could, by 
blasting and other operations, be disposed in such a way as to 
direct the jets of vapour in the most convenient manner through 
uncharged portions of ground. If the sulphur should acoregate 
in periods of not too long duration, it would be possible ’to carry 
on the work of filling up new ground on one side, and taking 
away saturated earth on the other at the same time—so that, 
after working round the whole circumference, the earth that had 
been first put on would be ready to be taken away. 

If the periods should prove too long to allow the work per- 
manently to be carried on, an interval of time might be allowed 
to pass before resuming operations. 

Water for the labourers could always be obtained from the 
warm spring at the entrance of the island. 

The distilling, or melting, of sulphur, to separate it from 
adherent earth, is a matter of comparatively little expense or 
trouble. If the sulphur be abundant, it micht be effected as in 
sicily, by using a part of it as fuel. It is not necessary to do it 
on the spot; it might be done at any place where bricks and 
fuel are cheap. 
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the Christian People. With Preface by PETER BAYNE, A.M, 
seventeenth Edition, 


9. Footprints of the Creator; or, The Aste- 


rolepis of Stromness. With Preface and Notes by Mrs, MILLER, an 
a Biographical sketch by Professor AGassiz. Preftusely Llustrated, 


seventh Edition, 
io. Tales and Sketches, Edited, with a Preface, 
by Mrs. MILLER, 
Sixth Edition, 
ry. Enssays: Historical and Biographical, Political 
and Social, Literary and Scientific, 
Fifth Edition, 
; 12 Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood, 
Geological and Historical, With the GEOLOGY OF THE Bass Rock, 
Fifth Edition, 
13. Leading Articles on Various Subjects, 


Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev, JoHN Davinson. With a Charac- 
teristic Portrait of the Author, fac-simile from a Photograph, by D, O, 
Hii, RS. A, 


gg tg i 


*y Hugh Miller's Works may also be had in complete sets of 13 
Volumes, bound in half-calf with extra bands, price £4, 175. 64., 
- OY efecantiy bewud in vroxhurch style off tot artre £2 Re ar 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
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NEW CHEAP RE-IS8SUE. 
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N announcing a New Cyeap EDITION of the Works or HuGcH MILLER, 
the Publisher does not consider it necessary to add anything by way of com- 
mendation. The fame of Hugh Miller is securely established throughout the 
world, and his works, by universal consent, take rank among the highest in 
English Literature. 

To the higher and more cultivated classes of society, he appeals by the purity 
and elegance of his style, as well as by his remarkable powers of description, and 
his profound knowledge of the marvels of nature. To the humbler classes and 
the working man, the story of his life—himself originally 2 working man in the 
strictest sense of the word, pushing his way upward to the distinguished position 
which he attained—must possess a peculiar charm, and to them his writings 
cannot fail to prove of special value. 

At the present time, the works of Hugh Miller, one of the most gifted of our 
self-taught and self-made men, are peculiarly suited to exercise a most powerful 
influence in promoting the great cause of the progress of Education ; and this 
new Hdition, while elegant enough to command a place in the libraries of the 
rich, ts cheap enough to be within the reach of the student and the working man. 

Although many of his books have already attained an immense sale notwith- 
standing their high price, the Publisher feels assured that they only require to be 
offered to the general public at a moderate rate to ensure for them a very widely 
increased circulation. 


ee ne ee ee ee ee ee le ee 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘This attempt to bring the works of so distinguished an author within the reach of all classes 
cannot fail to be universally appreciated.’—Aforning Stay. 


“Hugh Miller’s writings have long passed the period of criticism, and taken rank among 
standard works. From the times of the British Essayists and Oliver Galdsmith, no Hterary man 
has shown a greater mastery of the English language than the author of The Old Red Sand- 
sfone. “Vhe size of the page and the letterpress are suitable for the Jibrary, while the price is a 
third less than the original edition.—Dasty Review. 


‘The moderate price at which the series is now offered, however, will enable thousands of 
readers to acquire for themselves those volumes which they have hitherta only found accessible 
by means of the circulating library, From the pure, manly, and instructive character of his 
writings—whether social, moral, or scientific—and fram the fascinating attractions of his style, 
we do not kfow any works better deserving of a vast circulation than those of Hugh Miller. 
The edition ts clearly printed, and altogether well got up.’ —Gflasgow Herald, 





‘This cheap re-issue by Mr, Nimmo will enable tens of thousands who have yet only heard of 
Hugh Miller soon to learn to appreciate and admire him.’—#e/?’s Afessenper, 


‘This cheap edition of Hugh Miller’s works deserves, and will doubtless secure, a Very ex- 
tended public support. No one knew better than Elugh Miller how to combine amusement with 
instruction ; and all his works exhibit this most important combination.’—Pxdiic Opreton. 

“The works of Hugh Miller cannot be too widely known or studied: and the publisher 
deserves our thanks for his cheap re-issue of them,'— The Standard. 
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. POPULAR WORKS BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


ml a 


Second Edition, ust published, in large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., 


STORIES OF WHITMINSTER. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘A Book about Dominies,’ ‘A Book about 
Boys,’ ‘My Schoolboy Friends,’ ‘Stories of School Life,’ etc. etc. ete. 





Third Edition, just published, post Svo, cloth extra, profusely Tilustrated, 
gilt edges, price 53., 


MY SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS: 
A STORY OF WHITMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘4 Book about Dominies;’ ‘ Stories of School Life,’ etc. 

“Its fidelity to truth is the charm oi the book ; but the individuals introduced are so admirably 
described, that an excellent moral may be deduced from the attributes of the well-disposed and 
the vicious. ‘The volume will be read with interest by those who have arrived at full age, and 
with much mental profit by those who are in their nonage.’—TvAe Lincoln Mercury. 





ust ready, crown 8vo, elegantly bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, and profusely 
Lilustrated, price 3s, Od., 


GEORGE’S ENEMIES: 


f 
A SEQUEL TO MY SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS.’ 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘A Book about Boys,’ etc. etc. . 
‘This is one of the best of Mr. Hope’s books about boys. There is no pretension about it, 
and no sentimentality.’—7 Ae Spectator. 
‘George's Enemies,” a sequel to ‘My Schoolboy Friends,” is, to say the least, too full of 


variety and of incident to weary the youthful reader, especially if that reader is a schoolboy.'—~ 
Pali Mail Gazette. 





THIRD EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, degantly bound, cloth extra, git edges, and profusely Illustrated by 
CHAS, GREEN, price 3s. 6d., 


STORIES ABOUT BOYS. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘Stories of School Life,’ ‘My Schoolboy 
Friends,’ etc. etc. 


‘A book for boys by Mr. Hope stands in no need of recommendation. His previous tales 
have proved such favourites, that the simple announcement of his name ts sufficient to ensure for 
his new volurhe a wide circulation among the host of youths who are let loose from school about 
Christmas-time. These stories are admirably suited, in their subject and style, to excite and 
attract all juvenile readers. They have the rare advantage of really good illustrations, and the 
style of binding is the prettiest and mast artistic we have yet come across.— The North British 
fail. 


‘Boys will find he has prepared a tempting dish, into which they may dip again and again 
with interest and with profity “lhe volume is handsomely got up.’—7#e dcotsman. 


Fourth Edition, just published, in crown 8vo0, eesantly bound and illustrated, 
gidl eages, 55., 


STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By ASCOTT RR. HOPE, 
Author of ‘A Book about Boys,’ ‘ A Book about Dominies,’ ete. ete, 


‘Every cone who had the good fortune to rend those delightful books of Mr. Hape's, '' A Book 
about Dominies " and “A Book about Boys,” nist have registered a hope that he would some 
day give usa collection of stories about school life + and here is the Klentical book. ‘he stories 

are genial and refreshing, rich with the highest moral sentiments, never maudlin, and thoroughly 
natural, We trust to meet Mr, Hape again and ajyain in similar works, for we can assure him 
._ _- 1. . a a oe + 
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POPULAR WORKS BY ASOOTT R. HOPE—wotinued. 
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fit crown Bue, cloth extra, gilt elves, with numerous Miustratjons, price 58. 


STORIES OF | 
FRENCH SCHOOL LIFE. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘ A Book about Dominies,’ ‘ Stories about 
7 Boys,’ ‘ My Schoolboy Friends,’ ete, 


7 








fourth ELadition, crown Bu, cloth extra, ys. 62., 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION. “. 


*This is a manly, earnest book, The author describes in a series of essays the life and work 


of a schoolmaster ; and as he has lived that life and done that work from deliberate choice, his 
story is worth hearing.’=—T/e Spectator. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8ve, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘A Book about Dominies,’ ete. 


‘This volume is full of knowledge, both useful and entertaining, in the truest sense of the words, 
and it is impossible to put it dawn without a feeling cf personal kindliness towards the author. 
If our readers think we have praised too much and criticised too little, we can cnly say there ts 
something about the book which disarms one’s critical faculty, and appeals ta them to jude for 


themselves, We should like to see it in the hands of every parent and schoolmaster in England,’ 
—‘iaferday Aeview, 


Second Edition, crown Bvo, cloth extra, price 4s. Ody, 


TEATS FROM THE TIMES. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of ‘A Book about Dominies,’ ‘A Book about 
Boys,’ etc, ete. : 


‘Mr. Hope is:a very sensible man, and speaks what is well worth listening to for its good, 
ractical common-sense. ... This book is especially distinguished by its healthy tone, and should 
be put into the hands of all young people.'— Westminster Review. 





Second and Cheaper Ldition, just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price an. 6a, 


MASTER JOHN BULL: | 
A HOLIDAY BOOK FOR PARENTS AND SCHOOLMASTERS., 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of § A Book about Dominies,’ ete, ete. 


*Tt 1s a book well worth reading by all who have the care and control of boys; for though 
they may not, perhaps, correct their mistakes, still some gleam of Ught and feeling of sympathy 
must follow from reading it.\—Y4e Atheneum, 


In imperial 16ma, profusely Illustrated, cloth elegant, price 35. 6d., 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


By AsCOTT K. HOPE, Author of ‘My Schoolboy Friends,’ ete, 


NEW Work ny ASCOTT R. JIOPE, 
Author of George’s Enemies,’ ‘My Schoolbey Friends,’ etc. ete. 
Uniform tn Sizeand Price with < The Night Before the Holidays,’ 
Tern WAY AR TODD vTTLIT LCICAT YMA Xxrc 
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‘A marvel of cheapness and excellence, even in this age of theap 
fiterature,—OBSERVER. 
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NIMMO’S 


Library Edition of Standard Works. 


/n large demy 8v0, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, roxburgh style, gilt top, price Bs, each. 
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i. Shakespeare’s Complete Works. With 


a Biographical Sketch by Mary CowDEN CLARKE, a Copious Glossary, 
and numerous Illustrations. . 


. *,” This Edition is based on the Text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, which 
is allowed to be one of the most accurate ; and, so far as regards mechanical cor- 
rectness, it will contrast favourably with many high-priced and ambitious editions. 


2. Burns’ Complete Works. Containing 
also his Remarks on Scottish Song, General Correspondence, Letters to 
Clarinda, and Correspondence with George Thomson, With Life and 
Variorum Notes, and full-page Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


3. Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. In- 
cluding ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘Citizen of the World,’ ‘ Polite 
Learning,’ Poems, Plays, Essays, etc. etc. 


4. Lord Byron’s Poetical Works. With 


Life. Illustrated with full-page Engravings on Wood by eminent Artists, 


5. dosephus: The Whole Works of Fla 
VIUS JOSEPHUS, the Jewish Historian, Translated by WILLIAM 
WHISTON, A.M. With Life, Portrait, Notes, and Index, etc. 


-6. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Translated from the Arabic. An entirely New and Complete Edition. 
With upwards of a Hundred Illustrations on Wood, drawn by S, J. 
GROVES, 


7. The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 


Carefully selected. Including 'A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
‘Journal to Stella,’ ‘Captain Creichton,’ ‘ Directions to Servants,’ Essays, 
Poems, etc, etc. Witha Biography of the Author, and Original and 


A nthantic Bl aoteac 
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‘We congratulate the lovers of good literature on having their tastes 
supplied at such a cheap rate’ —THE CITY PRESS. 





NIMMO’S 


Library Edition of Standard Works, 


CONTINUED. 


In large demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomery 
bound, roxburch style, gilt top, price 5s, each, 
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8. The Works of Daniel Defoe. Carefully 
selected from the most authentic sources. Including ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Colonel Jack,’ ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ ‘Journal of the Plague in 


London,’ ‘ Duncan Campbell,’ ‘ Complete English Tradesman,’ etc. etc. 
With Life of the Author. 


9. The Works of Tobias Smollett. Care- 


fully selected from the most authentic sources. Including ‘Roderick 


Random,’ ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘Humphry Clinker,’ Plays, Poems. With 
Life, etc. 


10. The Canterbury Tales and Faerie 


QUEEN ; With other Poems of C1iAUCER and SPENSER. Edited for 


Popular Perusal, with current Illustrative and Explanatory Notes. With 
Lives of the Authors. 


11. The Works of the British Dramatists. 
Carefully selected from the Original Editions. Including the best 
Plays of Ben Jonson, CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER, Pinitip MASSINGER, ete, etc. With copious Notes, Bio- 
graphies, and a Historical Introduction. 


12, The Scottish Minstrel: The Songs and 


Song Writers of Scotland subsequent to Burns. With Biographies, ete, 
etc. By the Rev, CHARLES Rocers, LL.D. 


13. Moore: The Poetical Works of Thomas 
MOORE. New Edition, carefully Revised. With Life, Illustrated 
with full-page Engravings on Wood by eminent Artists. 


14. Fielding: The Writings of Henry 
BIELDING. Comprising his Celebrated Works of Fiction, With . 
Life, etc. , 


15. Sterne: The Works of Laurence 


STERNE, New and Complete Edition, Including ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ ‘ A Sentimental Journey,’ Sermons, Letters, etc. etc. 


16. Boswell’s Johnson: The Life of Samuel 
JOHNSON, LL.D. By James Boswe.t. Newand Complete Edition, 
carefully revised from the most authentic sources, with Notes, etc. ete. 


it This Series ts also kept bound in cloth extra, full etlt side, back, and edges, 
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‘Fust ready, 
HNTIRELY NEW OLOTH BINDING, 


WITH HBHREAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED IMITATION IVORY TABLET ON SIDH, 
PRION 3a. Gd. 


ENTIRELY NEW MOROCCO BINDINGB, 
IN ANTIQUE, RAIBHD AND ILLUMINATED, WITH HIGH-CLASS MEDALLION 
PORTRAIT ON SIDE, PRICH Ta. Gd. 


IN FINE MOROCCO, PLAIN, PRICE Va. 6d. 


AND IN FULL EXTRA, ILLUMINATED AND RAISED, ELABORATE NEW DESIGN, 
PRICE Sa. Ge, 


ALBO IN CALEDONIAN WOOD, FERN PATTERN, WITH PHOTO. PORTRAIT, ETC., 
ON SIDE, MOROCCO EXTRA BACE, PRICE 16a. 


N.IMMO’S 
POPULAR EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF THE POETS. 


In feap. 8vo, printed on toned paper. Fach volume contains a Memotr, 
and ts illustrated with a ortrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel, and numerous full-page Llustrations on Wood, from designs 
by eminent Artists; also beautifud Lluminated Title-pave. 
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Longfellow's Poetical Works. 
. scott's Poetical Works. 
Byron’s Poetical Works. 
Moore’s Poetical Works. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. | 
Cowper’s Poetical Works. . 
. Milton’s Poetical Works. 
Thomson’s Poetical Works. 
Goldsmith’s Choice Works. 
. Pope’s Poetical Works. 
Burns’ Poetical Works. | 
. The Casquet of Gems. Choice Selections from 
| the Poets. 
13. The Book of Humorous Poetry. 
14. Ballads: Scottish and English. 
15. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Holy War. 
16. Lives of the British Poets. 
17. The Prose Works of Robert Burns. 
18 Poems, Songs, and Ballads of the Sea, 
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*, This Series of Books, from the very superioremanner in which it is pro- 
duced, is at once the cheapest and handsomest edition of the Poets in the market, 
The volumes form elegant and appropriate Presents as School Prizes and Criit- 
Books, either in cloth or morocco. 


‘They are a marvel of cheapness, some of the volumes extending to as many as 7oo, and even 
900, pages, printed on toned paper in a beautifully clear type. Add to this, that they | are pro- 
dar 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
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Nimmo’s ELEGANT Girt Books. 


Small ato, beautifully printed on superior paper, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 88, each, 


i. 


ROSES AND HOLLY: 


A Gift Book for all the Wear, WHith Griginal Ellustrations 
ty eminent Artists. 


'This is really a collection of art and literary gems—the prettiest book, take it all in all, that 
we have seen this season,’——-/d/ns/vated Times, 


IT. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES FROM 


THE POETS. 


QAith Choice EHlustrations by the- most eminent Artists, . 


III. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE: 


Eleqant, Rare, and Suggestibe. Ellustrated by distinguished Artists. 


‘For really luxurious baoks, Nimmo's *! Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets” and “Gems 


of Literature’ may be well recommended. They are luxurious in the binding, in the print, in 
the engravings, andin the paper.’—A/forning Pest, 


ry, 


THE BOOK OF ELEGANT 
EXTRACTS. 


Profusely Ellustrated by the most eminent Artists, 


‘This is one of the most attractive and beautiful books which we have seen for some time, and 


is teally worthy of a placé on any drawing-room table. —Aera/a, GQ 


THE GOLDEN GIFT. 


Weefuseln Ellustratey with Original Engravings an WAsod bp 
eminent Artists, 


‘It consists of a beautifully illustrated selection from a wide field of author. — 


ship.’ —Daily Telegrapa. 
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NimMo’s ELEGANT GIFT Books, 


CONTINUE D, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 


With Coenty-Cight Original Jllastrations by eminent Artists, 
und a Fehr Fenrir. 


VIT 


THE LITERARY BOUQUET: 
GATHERED FROM FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Hrofuseln Allustented by eminent Artiste. 


‘Taking the book as a whole, it bears evidence of great, good taste in the 
selections, and equally good taste in the arrangement. Several of the enpravings 
rise to a high pitch of excellence, and altogether the volume is elegant in form,’ 
—Lhe Scotsman. 


WIL 


THE TREASURY OF LITERATURE 
AND ART: 


A SELECTION FROM THE BEST WRITERS. 


With numerous Illustrations bn eminent Artists. 


‘Tt contains much to gratify and delight ; in fact, a melange of pleasant things 
prettily arranged : elegant in all that concerns its mechanical prodtiction, accept- 
able in respect to its literary value, and equally adapted for the library or the 
drawing-room table, for presentation, and for preservation,’ — 7#e Bookseller, 


THE GARLAND OF POETRY AND 
PROSE, 


BY CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


GWlath numerous Engrasings by eminent Artists, 


‘Compiled very wisely from our best known authors. Its contents are not 


only worth reading, but worth reading over and over again,’ —Zhe Publishers’ 
ferciular, 


‘Tried by every test, it is all that a table-book should be. Judged from a 
higher standard even, it passes muster bravely,—altogether a delighttul volume.’ 
~The Laokseller. 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE CABINET OF GEMS. 


CALHERED FROM CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
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NIMMO'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
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New Series of Choice Books, beautifully printed on superfine paper, profusely 
Illustrated with original Engravings by the first Artists, and eegantly bound 
in cloth and gold, large crown 8vo, price BS, each. 


- SEconp EDITION, 


tr. Almost Faultless: A Story of the 


Present Day. By the Author of ‘A Book for Governesses.’ 


‘The author has written a capital story in a high moral tone.’— 7he Couré 
Fournad, 


SECOND EDITION. 


2. Lives of Old English Worthies before 
the Conquest. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

* The author’s aim is to illuminate, what may be regarded as obscure, certain 
periods of historic England, accompanied with biographical sketches, The 
book is beautifully bound and printed, and cannot fail to command popular sup- 
port.’—Courant. 


SECOND EDITION, 


3. Every=-day Objects; or, Picturesque 


Aspects of Natural History. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


THIRD EDITION, 


4. My Schoolboy Friends: A Story of 


Whitminster Grammar School. By Ascort R. Hope, Author of 
‘A Book about Dominies,’ ‘ Stories of School Life,’ etc. 

‘My Schoolboy Friends” is a most interesting book. It has many attrac- 
tive qualities, which are sure to win for it a wide and lasting popularity among 
the best sort of readers. Boys, for whom it is especially written, will thoroughly 
enjoy it’ — Westminster Neview, 


SECOND EDITION, 


s. Drifted and Sifted: A Domestic 


Chronicle of the Seventeenth Century. 


‘The author of this interesting, and we may add pathetic, story appears to 
possess the art of reproducing bygone times with much ability.’—Zhe Record. 


6. Warrior, Priest, and Statesman; or, 


English Herces in the Jhirieenth Century. By W. H. DAVENPORE 
ADAMS, 


7. Totty Testudo, The Life and Wonder- 


ful Adventures of Torry Tresrupo, An Autobiography by Flora F, 
WYLDE, 


‘The book is of engrossing intercst, and the reader will be astonished, as he 
lays it down, to find that he has been able to get so much entertainment and 
instruction from the personal adventures of a tortoise.’-— Zzversess Courier. 


8. On Holy Ground; or, Scenes and In- 
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NIMMO’S 
Fibe Shilling Elustrated Gift Books. 
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Crown 8vo0, beautifully printed on superfine paper, profusely TTixs- 
trated by eminent Artists, and richly Bound in tloth and gold, and 
Lut edges, price 55. each. 


SECOND EDITION. . 
1. Sword and Pen; or, English Worthies 
; in the Reign of Elizabeth, By W. H. DavENrORT ADAMS. 


_  *A more wholesemte book for young readers we have seldom seen,.’—Tie 
Athenaeum. | 


SECOND EDITION. 
2. Norrie Seton; or, Driven to Sea. By 
Mrs. GEORGE CupPLEs, Author of * Unexpected Pleasures,’ ete. 
‘Mrs. Cupples has given to the boys in this volume just the sort of sea-story 
with which they will be delighted.’—7%e Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION, 


3. The Circle of the Year; or, Studies of 


Nature and Pictures of the Seasons. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


‘Its purpose is to tell both young and old, but especially the former, how 
much of interest there is in everything connected with nature,'—Ze/?’s Messenger, 


SECOND EDITION, 


4. The Wealth of Nature: Our Food Sup-= 


plies from the Vegetable Kingdom. By the Rev. JouN MONTGOMERY, 
A.M. 


_ ‘It would be difficult to put into the hands of any hoy or girl a yolume which 
more equally combines the instructive and interesting in literature.’——-V. B. Adail. 


FourtTit EDITION, 


5 Stories of School Life. By Ascott R. 


Hope, 


6. Stories of French School Life. By 


ASCOTT R. Hops. 


‘We were among the many who greatly admired Mr. Hope's Stories of 
School Life” and ‘ Stories about Boys,’’ and when we found that he had under- 
taken to illustrate French school life, we gladly opened the volume, ‘The stories 
are interesting in the highest degree; they appeal to the best sympathies of the 

» lads for whom they are written, They set forth the richt and the true awainet the 
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Popular Works by the Author of ° Heaven our Pome.’ 


Acgresate sale of the following popular works, 162,000 copzes. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt side and edges, One Hundred and Third Thousand, 
price 3s. 6d., . 


1. HEAVEN OUR HOME, We have no Saviour but Jesus, and no 


Home but Heaven. 


"The author of the volume before us endeavours to describe what heaven is, as shown by the 
light of reason and Scripture ; and we promise the reader many charming pictures of heavenly 
bliss, founded upon undeniable authority, and described with the pen of a dramatist, which can- 
not fail to elevate the soul as well as to delight the imagination... . . Part Second proves, in a 
manner as beautiful as it is convincing, the DOCTRINE OF THE RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS IN 
HEAVEN,—a subject of which the author makes much, jntroducing many toyching scenes of 
Scripture celebrities meeting in heaven and discoursing of their experience on earth. Part Thi 
DEMONSTRATES THE INTEREST WHICH THOSE IN HEAVEN FEEL IN EARTH, AND PROVES, WITH 
REMARKABLE CLEARNESS, THAT SUCH AN INTEREST EXISTS NOT ONLY WITH THE ALMIGHTY 
AND AMONG THE ANGELS, BUT ALSO AMONG THE SPIRITS OF DEPARTED FRIENDS, We tn- 
hesitatingly give our opinion that this volume is one of the most delightful productions of a 
religious character which has appeared for some time; and we would desire to see it pass into 
extensive circulation,’—-Géasygeow Herald. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF ‘HEAVEN OUR HOME,’ 
In crown 8yo, cloth limp, price 1s, 6d., is also published. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt side and edges, Thirty-firet Thousand, price 3s. 6d., 
9, MEET FOR HEAVEN. A State of Grace upon Earth the only 


Preparation for a State of Glory in Heaven. 


‘The author, in his or her former work, ‘‘ Heaven our Home,” portrayed 2 SOCIAL HHAVEN, 
WHERE SCATTERED ¥AMILIES MEET AT LAST IN LOVING INTERCOURSE AND IN POSSESSION OF 
PERFECT RECOGNITION, to spend a never-ending eternity of peace and love. In the present work 
the individual state of the children of God is attempted to be unfolded, and more especially the 
state of probation which is set apart for them on earth to fit and prepare erring mortals for the 
society of the saints. . . . The work, as a whole, displays an originality of conception, a flow 
of language, and a closeness of reasoning rarely found in religious publications. .. . The author 
combats the pleasing and generally accepted belief, that DEATH WILL EFFECT AN ENTIRE CHANGE 
ON THE SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF OUR soULS, and that all who enter inte bliss will be placed on 
a common level.’ —Glasgew Herald, 


A CHEAP EDITION OF ‘MEET FOR HEAVEN,’ 
In crown 8vo, cloth limp, price Is, 6d., is also published. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt side and edges, Twenty-first Thousand, price 3s. 6d., 
3, LIFE IN HEAVEN. There, Faith is changed into Sight, and Hope =| 


is passed into blissful Fruition. 


‘This is certainly one of the most remarkable works which have been issued from the press 
during the present generation ; and we have no doubt it will prove as acceptable to the pubtic as 
the two attractive volumes to which it forms an appropriate and beautiful sequel, -—C reltenhages 
Fournaé, : 


A CHEAP EDITION OF ‘LIFE IN HEAVEN,’ 
In crown 8vo, cloth limp, price Is, 6d., is also published. 


Crbwn 8vo, cloth extra, gilt side and edges, Seventh Thousand, price 3s. 6d., 
4, OHRIST’S TRANSFIGURATION ; or, Tabor’s Teachings. A 
Glimpse of Christ’s Glory and Intercourse with His People for Ever. 


“The main subjects discussed in this new work are, Christ’s glory and eternal intercourse with 
His pecple. These are developed with great power of thought and great beauty of language. _ 
The book is sure to meet with as flattering a reception as the author’s former works,’—J he 5 
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Demy 3vo, cloth, price ios. 6d., 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the Dictionary and Supplement (in 4 vols. | 4to) by Joun 
JOHNSTONE, An entirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by JouHn 
Lonemuir, A.M., LL.D., formerly Lecturer in King’s College and Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen. 

a 

dn Four Volumes bound in Two, roxturgh style, crown 8vo, 
loth, price 12s., : 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 


TYTLER’S : 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THH ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER It. TO THE UNION, 


“The most brilliant age of Scotland js fortunate in having found a historian whose sound judg- 
ment is accompanied by a graceful liveliness of imagination. We venture to predict that this book 
will soon become, and long remain, the standard History of Scotland,’—Quarteriy Keview. 


‘The want of a complete History of Scotland has been long felt ; and from the specimen which 
the volume before us gives of the author’s talents and capacity for the task he has undertaken, it . 
may be reasonably inferred that the deficiency will be very ably supplied. The descriptions of’ 
the battles are concise, but full of spirit. The events are themselves of the most romantic kind, | 
and are detailed in a very picturesque and forcible style,’—7'vsnes. 


COMPLETION OF THE COPYRIGHT EDITION OF * 


WILSON'S. 
TALES OF THE BOPDERS, 
AND OF SCOTLAND: ° 


HISTORICAL, TRADITIONARY, AND IMAGINATIVE. 
EDITED BY ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 
One of the Original Editors and Contributors, 





In announcing the completion of the Copyright Edition of the BoRDER TALES, 
the Publisher does not consider it necessary to say anything in recommendation 
of a work which has stood the test of a general competition, and which has in- 
creased in public favour with its years. Equally suited to all classes of readers, 
it has been received with delight in the school-room, the drawing-room, the par- 
lour, and the village reading-room. Many of the Tales have been publicly read. 
Tre high tone of its morality renders it an admirable small library for young 
members of the family, 

The new Edition is comprised in Twenty-four Volumes, sewed in elegant |. 
wrapper, price rs. each. Lach volume is complete in itself, forming an inde- 

. . pendent collection of stories. The work may also be had in Twelve Double 
‘Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, price 38. each, or in roxburgh, gilt top, 

} 48. each, and in substantial quarter calf and half calf bindings, suitable for 

: libraries, ete. 

Those who already possess the first twenty Volumes are recommended to com, 

. plete their sets by purchasing the four New Volumes, the last of which contains 
“. a Steel Portrait of the Editor and principal contrtor Alevandee Totche, 


aoe: he . 
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Tn crown 8vo, beautifully bound in cloth extra, full of Engravings and Coloured 
Pictures, price 3s. 6d., or gilt edges, price 4s., 


THREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES 
. °. THREE HUNDRED BIBLE PICTURES. - 
. A PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


——— 





' Jn foolscap $vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price is., 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE; 


OR, HOW TO LIVE FOR A HUNDRED YEARS. 
By R. SCOTT CIIRYSTAL. _ | 





In foolscap 8vo, beautifully printed in carmine and black; with coloured 
title-page, cloth extra, gilt side and edges, price 3s. 6d., 


THE LITTLE FOLKS BIRTH - DAY 
BOOK; 


Or, Something Good about Children, Child- Life, Flowers, etc., for .* - 
Every Day in the Year. _ 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY C. B., 
Compiler of the ‘ Birth-day Book of Proverbs.’ 





Sixth Thousand. | ns 
In crown 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 


THE BIRTH-DAY BOOK OF 
PROVERBS: 


Consisting of a Serio!s, Satirical, or Humorous Sentence, Proverb, and Verse of 
Poetry for every Day in the Year, 
, By C. B, “ 
* .* Elegantly printed in Two Colours, with Carmine Border, and interleaved 
so as to form a Diary for the entry of Birth-days, ete. 





Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 6s., 
THE NATIONAL MELODIST : 


Two Hundred Standard Songs, with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the 
Pianoforte. oa 
* Eprtep sy J. C. KIESER. | 


** This Volume consists af a Collection of the mtost popular English, Scotch, £ rish, 
and American Songs, and is at once the cheapest and best published. 





In crown 8vo, cloih limp, price Is. 6d., 


THE WAY AND THE LIFE, 


By EDWIN HODDER, | 
Author of ‘The Junior Clerk,’ etc. : e 















| ae WILLTAM P, NIMMO, LONDON ‘ica deteedeaee 
‘| NEW WORKS JUST READY, 


CHEAP EDITION oF THE EDINA BURNG 


In Crown 4to, price 12s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt and gilt edges, 
‘and beautifully printed on toned paper by Mr, R. Clark, Edinburgh, 
the popular Drawing-room Edition of the 


P27 UOR MS AND SONGS BY. 
ROBERT BURNS. 


Mae With Illustrations by Herdman, Waller H. Paton, Sam. Bough, Gourlay 
| Steell, D. oO. aul, J. Mi Whirter, and other eminent Scottish Artists. 


b first dition. 


ll fitted for the drawing-room table,’— 


ies 




















itted.’—Saturday Review, 


al buy it for the honour of his country. 
re 4 does the publisher great credit.’— 


ite LipRaky., 


| spiece, and Vignette, handsomely _ 
hice style, price 55+, 9 


LISH Erm eh bee: 


WN 
Ry z 
THE | MOST REMARKABLE VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD 
BY ENGLISH SAILORS. 
(DRAKE, DAMPIER, ANSON, AND COOK'S Vo YAGES.) 
WITH A PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THEIR LIVES AND DISCOVERIES, 4 


Edited, with Notes, Maps, etc., by Davip Laine PURVES. 




















D be followed by ‘Tur ENGLISH EXpLorERs,’ the more famous Land Travels 
Sir Fohn Mandeville, Bruce, Mungo Park, ete. ete, +» and other Standard 
| Works, uniform in%ize and price. 





This "po is ‘also kept bound in cloth extra, full gilt side, back, and edges, 
price 6s, 6d. each, 











"th deta 8vo, dink elegant, richly gilt, price 7s. 6d., or in Turkey morocco 
antique, 2Is., 


THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE 
_ TO KNOW, - 


. CONCERNING DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT AND sr gad ee Sa 
ARRANGED FOR DAILY REFERENCE. | 


WITH HINTS REGARDING THE INTELLECTUAL AS WELL AS THE PHYSICAL Life, 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE 


Author of * Many T hous ohits Z Y ae 5 fi. judas,’ * Noble Oe ca in Noble 
Oe OP ONS ee Gone yee 5 eal ihe 4 Lridal Bouquet,’ etc. ac. bie 
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